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Preface 



_This Jtk)dk is designed to aid iteachers with ideas ab^ut 
^sources and_inethods especiaUy appro^^ Indian 
students. Inf ormatibn in tHe chaptera of Teachir^ the Indian 
Chitd is not meant to replace -material m_standard mettibds 
courses in^ucation bnt4s^nieajitjo^pplementt&t matmaL It 
is al8& not meant to replace atmdard wmi^ in-I^umjm 
lingual Education, only to update tiiem, to give new teudiers an 
idea of what resources and mat^als are available, and make 
some ideas from those standard works more readily available to 
educatbre of Indian students. 

6bod teachers- _have_ ilwiy^_ recognized, the individual 
background and jcfaaracterof iachatudent ancLhaire takeiLadvan- 
tage of those unique xAaracteristics when pfatmin g les so n s . ^Ss 
book h(^s to provide the ^ood teacher of Indian stud^ts wttfa 
some teadiitig methods an materials they will find espedally 
useful. The editor would a^r^date negative and positive feed- 
back from the field as tb the usefulness of the material in this 
bbbk^ Its pufpbae \^ s^ed if Indian (diil a 

better schooljC^penenc^i&^mJbdthac^ stand- 
points, as a result of id^ia taken from this book and put to use by 
educatora of Indian youth. 



Jon R^hnert AssiBtuit Profwsor 
Eastern Montana College 
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iNfRODUGTIoN 



Perhaps the greatest eff^t bii Amencan educatib 
form came from the r^rt, i4 Nation at Risk: Tf^ Jm^mtiuepr 
E<blcationdl Re^rnh April 26i 19B3, issuei by the National 
Comimssibii on Excellence m Education; This education report 
was responsible for i^iUng, J^m tfe pubfic, a mandate for re- 
forming the educati^ that has nev€a- been seeu before 
in this country. A very cogent point made in this report is that 

part of what is at risk is the pnimise first made on this conti- 
nent:: AUi regardleasjDtrac^ or clasa cr economic status, are 
ehtitli^ to a fair (dianc^^ to the tools for develc^itig thiwr 
indm^iaL^v^ of mind and spirit to the utmost. Thii 
lU'^odse-nu^^ Jtloit aii children by virtue of their own eP 
forts^ccmpetentiy guided, Gm hope to attain the nature and 
mforxned judgment needed to seaire gainful len^Ibjonent 
and to manage their own Uves, therein Serving not only 
their own interest but the prbgr^s of society itsdf. (p. d) 

To begin with^ being an Aineric^: Indian in itself ia no pnh 
blem; however, being an Amenca^ 

ing to school injs nbn-Inifian^v&'b^ent andaode^ feBquent^ 
is a problenij^ Ehfldren from the ^aninanit American culture grow 
^^c^nrad^jxmLbebog ii^iaiced by one predominant way of 
&e while Amarican Indian ^cluldren grow up experiencing at least 
two very different views of the world they live in. 

Tdo often teachers and other school peiBpnnel are oblivious of 
the fact that Ameiican Indian students: lind^gb traumatic 
j^ltjiMilj^oRfli^^^ wtiilp fltt^rtiTiig gch(wl^^ TTiaris^bf 
st^d^ts devel<^ atrbns feeU^ bf aUenatibn and soon Jeio^ 
mtbdraw psychblc^icaUy cmd,^ izi tiine^ pbysim^ 3Se-s^o^ 
drc^uti^ate hy j£mfiri<wi TntKan gt^gents is among the Irighest 
m bm jrbunSyj 3t&hi^ iteq^birt-ntte is^^buted to the lade of 
rdevant^^icub and the poor self image of Indian students. 

A National EduratiGoi Association publication, Amertcun In- 
dian/Aiaska Native EiibuMtiqiU estimates that twen^-five pei^ 
^t of Amenc^ Indian childraa b^;iil :8diddl miabie to sj^uk 
English (1983, p. 27). As a result, th^ have difficulty fading. 

8 in 
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Those who come to school with UinljtodEi^shBp^^gii^ 
also lace tremendous difficulties. Many do Mt heeu* standard 
English spoken at hdnie; some hear no English at ail. Bilinguai 
programs are critically necessary for the maj<Hlty of these 
students; i 
_ 0ur jirbBdJs rapSdly changing; we are living in the age of vastly 
expanding tecfindo^i^ the coming decade ch^^ and innova- 
tion wiii be the principal chdterg^ facing ^hu^tionaL leade^. 
Conventional teaching jnethods and school gumculum, 
developed to cq>e wit h our past, rebtively stable en^romrKo^ 
have largely become obsolete. We must find new ways to educate 
bUTifuture gena'atipn. 

Thi§ book attempts to address the specific instructional pro- 
grams and teachix]^ methods that inay help promote more prd- 
duclive schocSing c^^^ leipecially for American Indian 
students attending the schools of our country. 

Benedict SurwiU, Dean 
School of Education 
Eastern Montana College 
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The Need for an Adapted 
Curriciiliirii 

Hup Gmtahd 



Tfaere^e c&ssrooms in whidiJNative Ameri«MLn youtJi^ hap- 
py; Ughiy successfoi iisidentsL l^nefidal^ cdti- 
tribut^ members of sodety. Th^ii« many oj^^ cbissHmals 
in wWrfi NaUve Americsatt sta^ 

sbdallyi «id emdUonally; where neither t«cherjM)r stoadteada exr 
pect anything but failure. Hdwe\w, for teacfaenir the fact Jfiat 
many Imlian atudents a^ not reaching their potential should not 
be aLdisccmn^meht^ bu^ a challwge. : _ _ 

_ The e^hrais i^teadiing must be oil tl^ positr/e, on the good 
things ^lat can^b^ Ute students. However, before 

^chers can remedy a problem^ ihey must £^t und^tand it. 
llierefore, before we discuss po8i^e--iu±uma a^L {Mstioilar 
traching methods, we must discuss evidenceLtfaat the need esdsts, 
along with the causes of some of the problems. 

Evidence of need 

A great d^ of evidence indicate thatthe majon^ M sch6<fls 
which teach Native Americim studente do not acte^ tely Adapt 
to student iieeds to make insjtaiiction effectim Stetistica mdic a te 
undirac^iievatnept, absen students, and l^t 

dxi^KHit rab^ for Native Ainencans. Mpjre subjective evalua^ 
tiona add lus^tive ^ucatibnal goals^ low level of a^inition, and 

low iociQ^econcam^ z : - z: : 

Edwt^E^md^-C&irmanbf tM^ — 
tee mi Indian^Eduott^^ sn^te in i969 in the forward to the sub- 
committee's final report that _____ __ _ 

Drbp-but rat^ are twice the national average in bot£ 



^^^f^^il^LM^^M^^^J^^ in pi±it :&ir first tuw. AS rig^its 
m^ved. Pennission to ^dnt mnst obtained fitmi ti^a^^^. J9f. 
GiUilind is A I^^^or Emmtos ia^ ^ia Di^dsian of Elementazy and 
Smsmi^ Edoottooat EutemMaAtana^c^yG^ Billmgs, HT 59101^ 
and Pres&ient of the Cbrindl fat Indian Education. 



public «iid Federal schrals. Some districts have 

dropout rates apprMdbing 100 ^ 

Achi^ement l^els of Indian children are 2 to 3 years 
below those of white students; and the Indian child Jails 
progressively further behind the longer he^taysin school 

Only 1 jeroMit ol Incfian ctffldS^n in elementaty school 
have Indian teachers oi pi^^ 

- One^fourth of elementary and secondary school 
teachers-^6y their own admis$ion--7rQ[ild prefer not to 
teach Indian children; and 

Indian children more than any other minonty::grbup« 
t^lieve themselves to be "b^bw average" in intelligence. 
\rndidn Educatioh, 1969a, p. ix.) 

In 1984, I tested the high school students in a Dena*ina Indian 
yiUage iti Alaska aiid found an average reading level of fifth 
graidbl^ : : ^ : 

William Byjer^ Ex^tive Dir^tor of the Asflociation on 
American Indian Affairs, testified before a congressional sub- 
committee that: 

The American Indian reservations are ic^nmunlties in 
crisis and there is evidence to surest that_xiur_pi^ent 
educational prc^i^ cbntnlnjt^ to the disintegrati^ of tte 
community and (tf the family audio the sodaA maladtJust- 
ment ^f many of the children. (IndSun Education, 1969b, pp. 
2168-69) 

1 The statements about academic achievement itnd needa of 
American Indiaiis ai^ alsto true of theEs^ 
iSuamU^te Maori M^ew^eflanct^and Se Pobm^ians of Han^ 
a^A^rican^Smnoa. 1^ problems are even greater among the 
Abori^nal studenta in Australia, where most adults are 
tanemplc^ed, and 90% of those adults who find employment are 
doing unskUted labor. ^ 

^ Ovand0: (198*^ -found, cuily 10% uf Eskiipu: childreD in a. !iclis<fl~ 
1^ studial i^t that any lar^ portion of th^ scbcwLi^tntcticm 
was of use in tlueir nati^^ 72% fdt^e a:^- 

riculuixL eUbuld include more. Bskimo cultural activities. Th^e 
fincftigg are also tsrpical of studies of Aboriginals and Ameriran 



As ^ W. jtotaffigm and ^ui^oida-I^ say, in 

describing Esddmo and Alaskan Indian eduration« 

I%e native stadrat yfyio to succras is hiced with 



Indians. 
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the diffiralt aiid often dissonant task orm|ut:hing to more 
than one drum, Thedilemma <^ not r^ecting one's own rich, 
cultural herita^ while preparing to successful in a con- 
text 5irH(£^at best ignores ^b^ worst cbntradicta such a 
heritage idong 'vrith its Jn^ ethics Isjcibt a 

simple one. It ia little wondeo- that the native and non-native 
student (or ^cher) finds itdifflcultto r^:qgnize, l^ist^of a^ 
appr^^iate, each other's orientation, efforts, purpose and 
values, (p. 49) 

Will adopting a culturally relevant educatiomd proj^m rad 
proviiUng ior local needs nmke a difference? One answ^ is pro- 
vided \^ the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP), a 
primary grades program for educatidnally-at-risk Hawaiian 
Native childreiu The cmgioatbrs of this prbf^am studiedinstnic- 
iibnal methoda and clu^ Native Hawaiian 

hbrneSn thei^ adapted ichobl instructioBL lb these cultural 
methods, in the Srsi two y&aca- tnu which i&B ]^gram wasjsed^ 
children's average achievement test scores ina;^sed^^mu the 
27th percentile to above the SOtk Whe^ the program was put ex^ 
{^rimenUiUy intx> ninet^n first to third grade classrooms of 
Native children for which contrpi classes were available, ^res 
<m the Gates-MacGiiiitie and Me^t^litan aohieyeii^nt ^sts for 
cUldren m tibe ciUtw^ally^^reiey^mtj)^ 53rd 
percentile, wkile-^ the -conbroL classes averaged in the 32nd 
percentUe (.tordan, 1984, p. 61; Ovandb & CbUier^ 1985; pp. 
142-146). 

These figurea db nbt rbvealitheLimprovemeht in self esteem, in 
discipline, and in other l^iiefits given by the culttu'aily-relevant 
CNitication. Th^ are examples of the benj^ts 
program adap^ to the l^uning styles of native studento* 

_There are seribua prbblems, but tt^ can be solved. The re- 
mainder of thiach^ter wiB discuss sbmecausea bf thepro^lems; 
fidtk possible 8oiutionB;Pollbv^gx:&pters^& 
in wUcfa schools can adapt instruct!^ in various subjects to the 
Tse^ of stiidentST- — — . ... 



Causes of Poor Achievement 

If teachers are to be respieted by their students; they must 
first demonstrate their irespect fbr the children and their culture. 

' 12 
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Dhce teachers know and understand the children's culture weli 
enimgh tb accept it as equaUy good and equ^y valid, then 
neither teachers nor. Children will be pressured to adopt the 
otter's- ^it^. Instead, they will develop mutual respect and 
understanding. -- ----- -- - -- _ 

This ne^ for mutual respect seems obvious; yet, it isj^araini^c^ 
tual practice. Throughout the world, wherever native p^pleMve 
become a minority, they have found themselves under great 
pressure to adopt the culture,: values, and way of life of the domi- 
nantsociety. In most cases there has been very little respect for 
the^ibfes andATcUues of the native culture. Nowhere is this more 
e^ent tton m^achobls; In the classrobm, Ihe Native ciUtureis 
seldom^ used^ valu^ or-eyeii understood. But there are sigmfi* 
cant differences which schools should Jchow abdut^ John Bryde 
listed some 4}f the differences he found between Indians and hdh- 
Indians in table 1 (1971, pp. 96-97). 



Table 1. Indians and Non-Indians compared. 



Indian 

1. Gets along with the group; 
or conforms with the group. 

2. Gets ahead for the gi oup. 

3. Concentrates on and en- 
j^bys the how, or the present. 
4; - Decides for himself, follow- 
ing advice. z-^-zi-z Z= 1 

5. Faces hard things jenabiff- 
rassing incidents, etc.) without 
shdmngfear. 

6. Uses iiature, without los- 
ing his reverence for nature 

BemiEuhs cohstahtl^^ aware 
of -G6d,^sd_that acts of reli^bh 
are spontaneous and at any 

time. 

8. Feeis uneasy and fearful 
toward non-Ind^ world, but 
hides it with impassive face. 
(Applies especially tb ybuiig 
Indians) - 



Non-IndBan 

£l Gets ahead, or oh top of the 
group* - - - - -- - ----- 

2. Gets ahead for one'sjself 

3. Concentrates on the future. 

4. Lets others decide for him 
aiididrce him.: 

5. Faces hard things^ but not 
always with impassive face. 

6. _ Uses nature for personal 
benefit. 

7. Is Aware of -^^d 
"underneath" and periodi^y. 
Religion is coinpartmentalized 
and acts of religion restricted 
tb c^tain times, e. g.i Sundays. 

8. FSsls '-at hbine" in Nbh- 
Indiah world. 
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Tea^^'s laek of underataiiding 

Teachers spraetimes speak of Native American students as 
^^disadvahtaged/' It is true that they are at a disadvantage in 
some dasBr<]N9ms4 simply the teacher does iiot know the 

culture, or does not understand how to adapt instruction to their 

needs. - -_ _ _-_zi--^---^- - z ^ 

In reality Native Americans have tto-£buHe_a^^ 
knowing and living in two cultures. Teaches, onibsiDt&Br^mdt 
liiay know only one ciUture, and inay have accepted that culture 
as being superior without any rell thought or study. Teachers, 
theiu ?nay the truly disadvantage. However, if teachers do 
ndt^nbw^ underitondi and respect: the cidture of students, the 
students are^ta^disadvcmtaj^ in the class. 

Unkno^dng ^ople totm sp^en of JSTative American siiVdents 
as being "cxiltarafly depm^'V Use^ of t 
speaker's lack of understanding. In some casesit h^ca^^LUjat 
titude toward all minority cultures, an assumption that tluB 
culture of the ddmimint society is superior. In most cases, 
howler, the feeling that these pec$le |u*ein^ is 
siinply AJact of uhderstandin a lack of knowledge. I^ne of 
these pebple cirexulturaUy deprived. They are fortunate in having 
very rich oiltOTes^ -^^ _____ - - - — - 

Teachers' actions and attitudes Jitoild_ Sevir m^I^ that one 
culture is superior to another. Tie puq)ose of educatimiis-nbt to 
turn all students into middle class citizens, or carbon 4:»)pie8 of 
the teacher^ but to prepare each student to Uve in amuiticiUtural 
society. For this, students ne^ to gain enough knowledge of 
various: i^bple and cultures to be independent; td :Chdd8e from 
each culture that which is best for them, so th^ can be successful 
m their own way. 

IHfference in values 

Teachers moving into Native American communities tend to 
assume^ that because the i^ple have ao^ ways of 

Sfe, _tfae otd-Culture_is Ibst^ Bxtt^_c^ltmB_dbea^bLcaiisi^^ of 
physical smrbundin^ AlL^jia acceptmbdem cbmremences, yet 
our old values persist. We recognize tlds m our own^U^;yet^ 
when people speak of Native American culture, we tend to think 
of the clothing, food, houses, and transportation used in th&past. 
These have changed for both Indians aiid ddminMit oUtures. 
Despite the (^langes, each group retains its own ideii^ty, its 
culture^ rooted in its pisi&t and present. Thus^ culture is defined as 
the values and every aspect bf local life unique to a group bf peb- 
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pie. Since eacii Native American tribe is a unique ^Dup, teachers 
caimdt assume student believes iii or follows all the values of 
a "typioy Native ^ra^ fpUpws the patterns of the iidn- 

Native society. Students are somewhere Jn between, usually 
nearer one end of the scale than the other. Students in one class 
win dfteh vaiy from pne_extTCme to^ Qther._ 
- Rven Native American students who appear to have lost cbn- 
tect with the old cidture usuaUy ^^^^^^ni stud^ts from the 
dominant culture in background of experience, vocabubiy used 
and understood, ways of communicating, willingness to t»ik and 
express ideas, coiic^t of time, wiUingness to compete with 
classmates, attitudes toward prc^rty, future, and sucoess, and 
even jpersbnal spa^ to be good 

dbservere, to leafh ahdL understand the ways of the community 
and of families within that cbmmuhity, and then to take account 
of students' backgrounds and values and use them positively in 
the dassrpdixL 

Observant and creative teachers will find many vrays of inc(u> 
tK>rating information about traditional customs and values into 
dassrddm instruction, teaching students to think for themselves, 
to kiibw the alternatives, and to make their own choices. 

No one's culture will be downgraded or de-einphasized if we ac^ 
tually accept both cultures as being of equal impoHance laid of 
^ui3 value and dembhstrate these feeUh^ through bur actions. 
Wb^ need tb teach and use the vcdues and ideals bf each culture 
represented in ourclassrooms^ so students can chbbse thbse ways 
appropriate for them that they can use to build lives that fit 
them as individuals. 

Difference in ief^^ 

Every child has his or her own learning style,^ ^^^57 ^i^^^ 
he or she learns most easily. Some chUdren learn by hearing; 
others by seeing. Some find kinesthetic experience most 
ef^ive. Part of these differences r^resent d^er^^s in^ 
abilii^. For some, they ar^rpiu^i by a^^^ For 
most chiidr^, howevc^, th^ differ^es-are o^tural; they are 



Each child must be evaluated individually, and group 
instructibh must be through ah eclectic learning experience in 
which each can learn in his or her own way. If teachers assume aU 
children can learn easily through oi^ icysttiiction jmd tl^ 
phbiietic instruction will be the most efffcti^ ^y of teaching 
them to read. Native American students may be at a 
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diiadvantage. : 

Bilingual stiidehtl cm| even more handicapped when expected 
learn through EngUsh instruction, oral and vmtten. If 
children's first language ir^^ thi^ tfaan^£ngUsh,H^d idi ^rmost 
instruction js^hnnighJectmmjor Reading textbmks- in JEn^sfa, 
they are faced with frustration and fc^ure; A^eat deal of bi- 
lih^ial students': learnings while they are becbmio^ more fluent in 
En^shi should bi throu^^ action and observation. 

The^f ^e; ieachers mus txbnaider ^n^fully the ieaming styles 
of their stodents^^ piisent new learning through as many dif- 
ferent modes as possible. 

Ladk of motivation 

-Students wilLmafce-fittIe_prbgress in^schodl Jihless they are 
moti^^ied to _ mAe _ cm -£&cii^ _ and .mmy _ Native. _ American 
students ^ee norrason tomake tps effort. They see Httle rebtiooi 
between their studies and life outside the school because the cur- 
riculum is not relevant to their immediate needs, and there is lit- 
tle being done in the develc^ment of student teadership. 

In additiphi, many Native American parents have littie interest 
in their childi^n's schbblwbrk because the schcnds have not found 
ways of involving them in the school cuiriculum or of keeping 
them ihfbrmed; When pa^nta are nbt ihte^sted,. they coxxi- 
mumcate that Jack. M interest ta iheff chSdren _ rad do not 
motivate their cfail^n to learn what the school is teaching. 

Dif f iLrences in background and language 

Becausethe tfingsKative Americanstudents knbs^ Jtsares^ 
of their expenen^s outside school, ^ v^ ^^^'^^^^^z^^ 
background of typical mrban childreai, much school instruction 
may be meaningless to them. Thus, it is importimt that teachers 
study, dbsei^e, and become well acquainted with the pec^le of 
the cbnuntinit}^ so th^ will understand the background students 
bring to 8ch(x>l and adapt instruction to student needs. .Where 
students i^ed additibhal back^ro^ to und€»rstimd:8i^Lfie sub- 
ject ^atter^_t&ay must J>e^helpe^ to J>utl(l that back^bundL In- 
structional mat^^s^ffl^&e develop^ w^h i^Bteio student ex- 
periences, as can problems, discussions, and rea(tinyg materiaL 

Approximately 70% of Crow Indian childnin enter school more 
fluent in Crow than in English. An even larger ^Brcentage c»f 
Navajo children have English as a second language. Although 
nearly all Hawaiians, Maoris^ and American Indians in such 
tribes as tte Blackf^Lwd the Cbe^lc^ 
Suent in En^sh than in thmr native languages, the En^ish th^y 
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ipeak may be influenced by their native lahguagei. Sentence cbh- 
structioh bf aU native languagt^s is_vei^ jiifferent fi-om that of 
En^ab and may bave ^Baimfluence on the En^sb_cbEd^n 
^^zi^^-^P^^i^^"^^ ^ American children are 

dSacouni^d from speaking in class by criticism they receive for 
the ''careli»8*' way in which they construct se^ 

Hawaiian children habitually leave out most of the smldl and, 
to them, Unnecessaiy words. AtMbascan, and many other Indian 
children r^bgnize he, she\ and it as singular for they, and as 
synonyms for a sizigle prdnduiLbi in their native lemguage, 
m they uselbe tbree mten£an^ __ _ _ 

En^jsbi spoken m Native Americmxsomcra 
very different and much smaller vocabulary than EnglisEspokcn 
by teachers. This difference in spoken vocsbiUary puts students 
at a great disadvantage in reading and understanding textbooks. 

Ure of mapprojnate tfsts 

Most standi^dized tests arecultundly biasedr giving students 
with upper middle class backgrounds an advantage. One school 
princii^ wanted to classify 98% of students in his leservation 
school as mentally retarded and set up special education classes 
for them beraiise they: all made low scores on a group mental 
ability test. Some 6£ these students were exceptiozially bright, 
but because their J^adcgrbuhd and^vbcabula^ d^ from thme 
reqmml^y_the test^i£ey we^ 

^^^^^^ ^^i^^^^S^^Q 
progress test which contained a paragraph about a boy m^idng a 
lawn, and several questions about the paragraph. Every student 
missed nearly all the questions, whidi suf^secUy indica^ they 
should all repeat tiie unit in the basic reader. Howler, nothing 
was wrong with their: ability to use the reading skills that had 
beentaught. The problem was that none bfthem had ever planted 
ahsrthing^ nbr had they s^^^ br heard bf a lawn en* a lawn mbw^^ 
Some bri^imzatibns have nbn-cuLtural 
tests. J&ttt 5ve_ um^y _ ibund J;faat when tSj^ rembored afl 
cult^aUy-r^ted items^ they Organiza^ns such 

as federal job placement offices use tests as cidture-free as th^ 
can obtain, then develop their own norms for some special 
groups, but Native American cultures are usually ignored. Some 
schools have deyelc^Ml their own norms, or their own tests. Tbi 
Council for Indian Education recommends that a school which 
plans to adniinist^ ' -in t^ts should use bnly thc^ 

tests more nearly vaUd for Native American students, such as the 
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^'Gbbdenbugh Draw a Persom" Raven's Progressive Matnces,: 
the **Aitfittr PdintiLScale of Performance,'' or the ••Gilliland 
hP^rrmng Potehtifll E±aminatibn> " 

Most inSra stadents^ ispe^My the Nava^b,^ iib better than 
their non-Native peers on tests, or parts of tests, c&qmmig abifity 
in observation, meino^, alertness, or attention to details. They 
do less well on language and verbal expression. 

Haine and cotnmututy pro^^ 

Many teachers have unrealistic ezpectatiom of home supp^t. 
They ^ve students homework and penalize them if th^ do not 
get it done, without considering tixe home situation. If a Navajo 
hves in a bi^rabm hogan wi^i five other ppc^le, sits on a dirt 
flobrv axibd reads by a kerbsene lamp, he or she canndtbe esqlBcted 
tbJpexidJua evi^hihg cbm^trating i)h school w^^ Even Native 
Americana who five in modern ^dm^jjiften have hb ad^uate 
place for study, or opportumty tabs^ isofited £om ot^jp^le 
enough to be able to concentrate on theb studies. It iaumeaUstic 
to expect parents and extended family membera who do not read 
for lecreatidn, who see little relevance be^een s<^c^i ju 
and who have little or no knowledge of ti^^ 
studying, to shut^ the TV and devote time to hdping or even to 
encourag^g the child. 

^tudents_xxia)L also f eeL a^ la^ 
Qn ^ayinSanj^s^aiions-unempbyme^ 20 to 75%. 

in any community,^Turaljor urban^ r^^^ess of race or. cd^^ 
group, if there is a great deal of poverty, there- wifl also be a hi^ 
level of alcoholism. Alcoholism may lead to child abuse or 
neglect. Community l^ders may not coqjemte in makmg needed 
changes in schools. TheM pid dth^ community prdblrais can 
have a veiy detrimental effect on the achiev^ent of children. 
However, gbcxi teachers and a relevant ciuriculum inay improve 
the butlbbk bf the cbmmuhity as well as that bf the school 

Summciry _ 

Evidence exists bf a heed for improvement: m the educatibnal 
experience bf Native childreh^ Lbw l^els of achievement, teenage 
suicide^ and adult uhemplbsoheht all indicate a need fbr bettco* 
educatib^ 

Many causes exist for tSs ladk^ of ^clu^ ^^^i^^^:^^' 
oipt and lack of motivation of students may be largely responsi- 
ble. However, these arj bright ^bout by many othnr factors in- 
side and outside schools. Alcoholism and lack of community stip- 
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port are problems in some communities, bat an education ttet is 
not relevant to the needs of the community is equally to blame. 
Freqpient causes pf poor achievement include poor communis- 
tidn between students aiid teachers; failui^ ot teachers to learn to 
know the community and the experiential back^unds of the 
children or to adapt to the differences that effec leaniilig: 
conflict between the culture and vadties of the studen^ts u 
of teachers; the use of ^ij^ctioi^ metbo^^ 
Native AraJuesrd^ferentezpecta^^ language differences; and 
an irrelevant curriculum. 

There is no quick cure for the problems. New teachers imtst 
learn to undeo-stand the students and their culture before thc^ 
can adapt their instruction. And needed adaptations will be made 
only if teachers are willing ta tate the time to really learn their 
community and its mores and values^ theii build ah educational 
program relevant to the heeds of the studehts ih that community. 
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Bijmgual Educatidnj 
Teach i n| IK e N alive 
Language 

Jbh Reyhnef 



__A-pbpular^ist6ncal Motion Iras 5eea tftat tiaSdonal Jn^n 
sGciety faas-^kept Native Americans from becomii^ assimiiated 
inta English-speaking American society. In the iat^ Nineteenth 
Century, reformer's felt the only thing needed to get Indians to 
progress was to detribalize and individualize them. With this ac- 
complished by boarding schools and the break tip of reservations^ 
Indians could "leap into the mainstreain of American life" 
(Utley, 1984, p. 211). 

RYflmmftHnn nf t:hft iflsHft hy reaftflrrhftrfi has^hown. thaL it. IS 

the attemptiit^mck assmrifitio^ leads tb^^fiure;^pid ero- 
sion of traditional culture by submersing students into an ail- 
Eiigiish environment in off-reservation boaniing schools often 
leads U)jpaltuf«l disintegration, not cultural repUicement. As ^ar- 
ly as 1928^ jaii investigation of the Bureau of Ii^ah Af&urs called 
for oimculum based more on '^local Indian life, or at least writ- 
ten within tte scope of the child's early expenehces" (Menam, 
1928,^ p. 33). The anthrb^lbgist Clyde iUi^^ 
&pact jof white ctBture b£ the nation 'a ^gest _ tribe, wrbte^ 
"Navajo culture is becoming an u^y patchwot^ of meamn^ess 
and unrelated pieces, whereas it was owe b, finely patterned 
mosaic" (1962, p. 340). The Cherokees m the lB3bs, usmg m 
alphabet invented by a tribal member, Seqtic^ah, started their 



This br^ihal esMy appears here in print ior the first time. AH rights 
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turn and Native American Studies at Eastern Montana Cdlege. Billimn. 
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owfi educational system which developed literacy in Cherokee as 
well as English. Th^ also jiublished, a Cherokee lai^^ 
newspaper. Hbweveri their schools weS closed by the federal 
government in the late 18908 (Fuchs &JIavi^urst^ igTi^ p. 7J. 

Many Ihdians^see theJbss of iheir lim^age^''6ne of the^bst 
criticaLprQ&lema" fadng lnSe^ pMple to&y;-l%'3 loss of 
Ira^age leads to a breakdown in conmionication between 
children and their grandparents and causes children to be "cutoff 
from their past 4u:d their heritage'' (Aheni^ew, 1986, p. U. l^bal 
heritage provides a seiise of group membership im belpn^iig 
badly ii^ed in an bver^ individualistic and xnateHalistic 
myiem society. In the words of John CoUi^^ modern scKUety has 
lost the '-passion andrever^ 

web of li&_and theit^th which the American Indicms have tended 
as a central sacred fire" (1947, p. 17). 

Tnbal linkage poUcies 

Since the 197Qs,Jthe-6Mcicd ^vemment policy been 
that iif _seH^d^U»rmiration,- cS the assimflationist 
p^Hciea of the late Nineteenth and eariy Twentieth osnturies and 
the termination policies of the 19508. ^if^leterinination is aoon- 
tinuation of the policies of John CoUier aoidj^he ''Indiw N^ 
Deal" of the lat^ thirties and eu"ly forties. The pblicy of self- 
deterimimtidn allows Indian pec^le and tribes to determihe their 
future directions. : 

In r^^o^tibn of the importance of ixibdJcm^^ andcul^tre, 




several tribes-have gme onj^^iuppot^g natnreiflmguage& 
struction. The Nmtfa^ Ute I^bal Business Committee passed 
resolution 84-96 in 1984 declaring, 

: The UteJahgua^is the official Ira 
Qte Nation jmd_ may ^ used ^-tfae business x$ govern- 
ns^^J^slative, executive and judicial— although in 
deference to, and out of respect to speakeo-s of English, 
English may be utilized in official mat^s of goveriiment. 

We declare that the Ute language is a living aiid vital 
language that has the ability to match any oth^ in the 
woHd for expressiveness and bMU^^ Our lac^iJmg^ 
capable of lexical expansion ihtb^ncKbra^oncei^ 
such as the field of politics, ecbhbmicSt mathematics and 
science; 

Beit ^b^Lihit the U recogni«d as 

otn* iirst language, and the English language will be 
recognized as our second language. We assert that our 
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students are fully capable of developing fluency in our 
mbther tbh^e and the foreign £n^^ language, aid we 
furtber assert that a lugher level of Ute mastery results m 
higher levels of English skills. (Northern Ute, 1985, p. 16) 

The Northern Ute tribe requires Ute language instruction 
preschool thrcnigh twelfth gra encourages "pre-sendce train- 
ing in Utelanguage theo^ ahd methodplg^ for teachers^^ and 
reqmi^s thz^ crista of inservice training in Ute language for 
teachers within one year of emplbymeht JNbrtherh Ute, 1985, pp. 
16^18). -- -- -_- ------ - 

In a preface to the 19*5 Navajo Tribal ^Education Policies, 
Navajo Tribal Chairman Peterson Zah declared 

_ We J)eHeve_that_an ©sceUent^ can produce 

acfaievem^t in^tfaa basic academic skillsLand sfciUa required 
by modem technology and stffl educate ^dung Navajo 
citizens in their language, history, government and culture. 
(Navajo, 1985, p. vii) 

The Navajo Tribal Education Policies supi»rt local cbhtrol 
l^u^ntai involvement; JnSanupreference Jn Sring, and instruc- 
tion in the Navajo language (pp. 4-9). The code declares 

The J^vajb Jan^a^ ii an essential elemeht of the Itfe, 
ciilture and identity of the Navajo people. The Navajb Na- 
tion recognizes the importance- bf preaerving and 
perpetuating that language to t^ survival ^f the Natio^ 
Instruction in the Navajo language shall be made avdhbte 
for all grade levels in all sdiools serving the Navajo Nation. 
Navajb language instmctip include to the greatest 

eitehl prabUcable: tlui^^ speatdng^ cdmfH'ehension, 
readihgLand writing skills and study bf the fbrmal grammar 
of the language, (p. 9) 

The Tribal Education Policies also require courses in Navajo 
history and aUti^ (p. 9K 

Fu(£aan(lfiavighurst (I^ the moat recent national study 
of india^ eduration^-^md-that "moat ^Indian] students wd 
parents approve of thdr spools,*' but ihat IncBan obnm^ 
leaders were ''overwhelmingly in fovor of t^ sch^ 
something to help Indian studi^its learn about their trib^ 
oUture" (pp. 181 & 187), and that the most common parentel sug^ 
gesticm was that ''schopls^hould pay more attention to the In- 
dia:^ heribige'-{p, zl7D{, Rbsidie and Murray Wax'a research 
(1968) on the Pine Ric^ Rc^ervatibh shbwed that tribal elders 
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and tbe students' extendi families were fpites: for k^ing 
students i]ijschcK)J and tba^ fusing students to drc^ 

out of sc&ooLwere tfiose of xultuniL disiut^nitibn, similar to 
those forces that caus^ dropouts ac&6(fl&_£in Mind tba 
Crow boys expressed a "concern for uid motiva^oi^towai^ 
^ucaticm'' equal U> that of wliite male students (1985, p. 9). 

Ediueatioiial ad vantages of biiingitaUgm 

James Cummins (1986), summarizing research on bS&g^ 
^ucatibn^ rondtid^ that subtractive educational progxtuns 
whicli seek to replace Native American language and culture with 
English Umguc^ and culture csuto students tp fail while ad- 
dttL\«^ducatibnaLprog^^ which teach English language and 
ailture in adStion to nati^^ Iangua^ and ipiUture a^te condi- 
tions which erable studento ^sucoB^mih^ scl^^prk* _ 

In a review of research on bihngv^ cdtn^dio^ 
found several studiters showing "that the use of a ixunonty 
laiigua^ in thcihcHne is not a handicap to children's aoidemic 
prc^ess'- (p. 32). He found many s^diesrifKjrt^^ "that bil- 
ihgual childrai are more cognitiyely fleuble in certa^ resS^^ 
and better able to aiidiyze lii^^ thui mbholingual 

rRilr^n" f>nH fW^t hiiingnal education cas rdiiGirce students' 
cultuiai identity and re du ce theiiLmixedfefliiijS^ about the domi- 
nant society (p: 37):_Cumndm J^u^uo-^^^jof^ 
which research has shown that bilingual education i^jnotwc^ 
and concluded that tte "enricbment potential of biiinguai educa- 
tion is accessible to all students" (p. 42). 



Numerous types and mibtypc» of bilingual programs have been 
identified (fiueba, 1979). For ttepurpc^es of this chapter, three 
basic types iieed to examii^ in tenns of how th^ affect In- 
dian children's ability to use their tribal language and English. 
These programs are all in cbnti*a8t to what has been called 
' 'submersion' Veducaticm fb^ nbh-E^lisbL peaking children whi<^ 
involves j£ei:Qmmbn practice jbfp^ r^idar all- 

English^ssroom^tfa Httle or no special attention and letting 
them "sink or swim." ^ - - -- ----- 

Under the administration of John Collier in the late i93ds and 
19408 some preliminary work was done to l^rovide native 
language instiliction in Bureau of Indian Ai^ure' (EIA) sch^^ 
but aft^ €bllier left the BIA^ it was not till the 1960s that Bil- 
ingual Education b^rame ah issue again for Indian children. 
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: In resfMDnse to pressure Hispanics ^d:bther groups for bi- 
lingual ^uration^ Cohgresapassed in 1968 a Bilingual Educatibn 
Act as Title VIJ of tbe £lementa^ 

Act. This ofi^nal^ct jraa^lesiffoed as a j^mpensatb^ pnigrem 
^r^^disadrantaff^'' stodento;6^^stud^taw&oxeme 

^^f^^l^ P^'^^P^^ in bilingual programs 

funded under tbe original act. 

In t&e ^^e^^ i;. jft&Ao^, the Sup Court found in 1974 
tbattteMstoricidly-common practice of ''submersing*' students 
classroom did not give non-Engjis^h*^e|Ltdng 
students an equd education ^>t8>^umty cdmj«a^ English- 
speaking students as was reguired tte Civil Rigbts Act of 
1964. This case concern^ Chinese speaking students in San 
Francisco ptibUc scbopls who were given no spc^aLedu^ion pror 
gram eV(Mi though th^ ipk)M hi English; The ^prem^ 
mandated that tbey be_giveh. some foim of-special bfltagual or 
EhgUsbaB fiLSecQnd£^ mstruction until they could 



^ lie low-income provisions of the bilingual education act were 
removed in 1974^ and in 1978 the act was amended aga^ 
sp^ifii^y include funding for prdgl^a for Limits English 
Proficiency (t£P) Indian cluldren. llie 197& amehdm^hts idsb 
allowed up ^ fpr^^perceht of the students in bilihguj^^progrems 
to be mbnolin^al EhgUsh spc^ers Bb_thaiL the progratna <Hd nnt 
s^regate jibh-Ehglish-speflcmg jtud mta^ fr om En^fa-^proiring 
st ude nts; ThelBiHngu&Education Act ^tended in amended 
fornrm 1984 md ^^IITentIy funds maintenance (described in the 
Act as devebpmentaij, triumsitional, and immersion (described in 
the Act as a "spe^ alternative") biUn^al programs. The 
names '-maintenwce'' wd ''transitional'/ rei^ to the long-tem 
role of the first language iii the scbbbrj educational program 
who^ '-imm^sibh-- refere to the way in which the_8(^biid 
lai^guage is taught. H6wev€a*^inLthe_U^ immersion 
prb^jns^ntbfespecLtai^ teacQog of En^sh^^ teeing to 
b^ome s^c^catty desij^ed; Enj^sfa^nly progmns for non- 
Eny^sh-si^aking students. Ail three ^ypes of bilingual programs 
can use various ESL teaching methods for the English-language 
pqition of the instructional program. 

MaintenanoB i)ilihgual programs p]a(^ the most eiEopht^ 
developing chi^ native as well as^h^lilanguageabBities. 



jects in children's native language while adding English language 
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s^s and-mstractio^Jn Bome ^^^t&_TEejDaam^ bil- 
ingaai program at Rock Po&t Com^nity Sc§c^ c^il^LSa^d 
Reservation in Arizona graduates students who c^ia reacLai^^ 
writ^ in Navajo and who also test out on English language stan- 
dardized ai^evetnent tests as Hsu|Kirior to comparably Indian 
students who have not: had a bilingual education tHolm, 1985; 
Rbsier & HoM^l 980). Bilingual educatio^^ e^ts beyond m- 
o^sckI EcngUsh a^ scores. In 

Cficago's-bilingaal'bic^tu^ Horn High School the 

dro^ut rate was reduced £rdm thsxity-widfepublias^ fate of 
ninety^five percent for Indians to eleven percent (Bidfota, i986, 
p. 221). - - - - 

Transitional bilingual programs are designed to teach Engtish 
to 4an|:uage-minprity students as <|udckly as possible. While 
children are taught: extensively in their naUve langaa^ 
their first year of schcK)!^ instructibn in English is quickly phased 
in so that by about fourth grade aU instmctibn is in English. 
Tf ansitibhadpf bgf ams do littleib promote luitive bnguage skills. 
Even thou^th^ j^ the^bst common f bm^ 61 l>iHngttaI pro- 
in the Umt^ no-edt^tibral 
justification for transitional bilingual programa and that qui(£ 
exiting of students from transitional programs had ne^tive ef- 
fects (1981. p, 43)._ 

Immersion bihngUal programs were design^ to teach French 
to EngUsh-speaking f^dren in Canada. Imm^sioii prbgiw^ 
give students ah envirbhm^t white they are ^'iJnmersed** in the 
secbhd lahguai^; Jmmi^ibh tea(& tinly 
£a il^ Jbk^guage -to £e^ieamed.-This t^e-ol ffo^m hasten 
found to Se effective in teaming Fren^ and Spcmisfa to nriddle- 
ciass English speaking students with no long-term neqi^tive ef- 
fects on children's skills in using English (Ovando & Collier, 
1985, p. 43). 

Whether a child should learn a iecbnd lahguage by immersiph 
br by a maihtehance bilingual prb^am is de^hdent hot oh the 
lah^ia^ Spoken At hbnie, but on theic^b-ikibhbmic an^ 
ba^fflbnnd bf-tfe^hflc^ jS-sbcSlatato thi-cMd'sJ^^ve 
language, and tfae^language pref^ences of tfae^^d^Jtfae parous, 
and the coimnunity (Cummins, 1981 , p. 41). Studente who come 
from a nuddle or uj^iis' class back^dund and are members of the 
dpminaht society (Umguage-majbh^ students) do well in imxnir- 
sioh programs where th^ hear and arenihcburaged to speak bhly 
the hew lahgu^ ih.il:^ j^BsE^hL 

were never intended to replace ^ home lahguaget and Enj^sh 
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langua^ instruction was continued in scHbdl or was brought 
back after initial period of all second language instruction 
IStiuUes, p. 2). Students whose fiumlies oftei£ave Below 
average iiic6ihea___ahd^ jyJSd .have. ininority p-oup cultural 
back^duhds. Jlanguag^nSnonty^ students), such as Indian 
students, tend to lose first language skills in immersion pro- 
grams^^^ 

For Indians, immersion programs can reinforce feeling of in- 
feriority and worthlessness by ignoring the: home Unguage and 
culture of 5:hil(b'en. For dbminated imhbrities such as Indians^ 
Cummms fcmnd studies suggesting that studenta do^ 
school if their language and (mlturi^^ 

nculum jigSB, p, 2S). EernacBne Faatfaeiiy (i98&j, after an exten- 
sive study of Jdtelit^atureand research on the Crow reservation, 
conchid^ that native language speaking parents should not try 
to "tCTch" their children to speak English and that Crow- 
speaking children should be taught reading first in Crow (pp. 
384-386). 

Exposure to jele vision,: schbolin^,^ ahd^ fhglish-spei^^ 
children can get Indian students ipeakihg£h^shia&Ly w^ 
about two years as^an transitionaLbiffit^ pro^ems usually 
fouhdih tl^^si i^e JorJour ^ades^ However, those speaking 
skiHsuare Vx:ontext-embedded," meanmg that the situation being 
ta&ed about is familiar to students. Many classroom situations 
after grade four, especially those inydjv^: with riding text* 
books, are ''coiitext^reduced,'' meaning that ihfdnnatibn must be 
gained only from the wbnls. :Academic cbmpetehce to uhd^- 
stwd EngUsh in a ''cbntext-reduced'' situation takeraiLavera^ 
bf five or six years to l(^m (Cummins, iSSir 5). Under the^old 
submeTsibn or jiew tra^ ^B^^ud- jpproacfi^ InSua 
students oflen-eyperience go Jmuch jMlpre that they give up and 
dropLout^ never catching up to their white peers. 

A frequent criticism of bilingual education is that it delays the 
learning of English. However, Krashen has found the reverse tb 
be true: 

- The prop^ use of the first language can help^ the acquisi- 
tion of English a great d&3l; well^rganized bilingual pn> 
grams are very effective in teaching English as aiJecbnd 
language, often more effBctive^ ih:^ct,zthah all-d^ English 
programs that 'submerse' the child in English. (1985. p. 69) 

in foct, the older grammar-based English-as-a-Secbnd- 
Language-(ESL)-only programs are fbund students and 
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teachers to be boring (^Isky, 1978, j^. 366). ESL instruction has 
been s^n as a qtiick fix to t^jhdrtage of bilingual teachers. As 
the chapter on secbhdaiy ESL instraction in tins book em- 
phasizes, teachers heed catensiye training which involves 
khowle<^-df_the_ stracture.bi^^^^^ of their 

stodentojmdaba^^oun^uLt&i^ Na^nenc 
ESL training can provide competent teachers for all mihority- 
language g^roups. - ^ 

The result of traditioxml English only "submersion" programs 
for Indian stujdents is that their achievement actually falls fur- 
ther behind whites as they progress through the school years. 
Coleman's 1966 study^ EqwaMty <^ EdwaiSo^ Opporturdty, 
repbiti^ J^e riding achievement scores of Indian students in 
s&th^Bde-tO-be O^ade levds beliind the average scores of 
wStes, ^ nmth ^tde ihatjB^n^bec^e 
Indian students were 2.6 yeara behi^ Mathematics a^eve- 
ment and v^bal ability scores were very simpar^ Attfae t^^fth 
grade level Indian students were 2,5 yeara beh^d in Eng^sh ver- 
bal ability and a full three grade levels behind in mathe»natics. 
Blacks aiid Hispluii were either as for behind or fiir^ 

ther behind whites in achievement JJia^ Indians while Asiaii 
Americi^ Wi^re either equal to or sUghtly behind white smdents. 
Us^^an iht€lh^ehceieat_hbt r#quirihgJ^bwledge bflhe EhgUsh 
l^^raff&^ithe &^en3u^-Dra of 867 

Indian and Esk^o children fqimd to fa^e avera^IQs of 
103 for boys and 108 for gurls, above the average for white 
students (Fuchs & Havighurst, 1973, p. 1 9-125). 

A iantpie mamtenancs 

The Rock Point Community School on the Navajo Reservation 
in Arizona beg^ a progmm of Hliingual education in 1967. At 
Rock Fdint most students enter schcN^l sp»kln^ only 
Navajo^ and th^ are taught to rrad first m Nayf^a Students add 
Eh^sh reading instnictibh starting m the middle of the second 
grade^Mosi; ffici^ Point tiGAchers wm im^ hoh-di^reed^ but 
anbn-8iteir^[i^^rb^aabrciiu^ levd doui^sib Rcx:k 

Point ttot eventuffly Jed to,mbst of ihg^gettin^de^^es^cmd 
teacher certification throu^ the Allium State Qepartment 5^ 
Education* Truning had bera. provided after the Schod Board 
included that the only way an isolated Navajo community couhi 
^t a stabteteadUng staff would be to hire and train local pec^le 
(Rosier & Holm, 1980, p. 11), 
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At Rock Kdint sdixie teachers teach only in English and others 
only in Navajo, In kindergarten seventy percent of the instruc- 
tion is in Navajo; the_rest of thie Ume iispent te 
oral En^ah.^y second^ade Btu^nts^a receiving half their in- 
stractlon iniEn^sh and haU^ the upper grades fif- 

teen to twenty po-cent of the^ instruction is in N^^ with the 
rest in English. In the early grades, mathematics is taught first 
in Navajo^sj^iaU^^ English vocabulary is taught later (Rosier 
& Hoim, 1980, p. 10-12). By teaching content-arc^ subjects in the 
grades in Navf.jp, Rock Pomt students are not held back in 
thop subjects until they learn English. The concepts they learn 
in Navajo are retaihed and usable by the stjudeht later in either 
lan^age, and almost reading, skills JearnedJn Jiie 

Navajo reading program transfer into the English reading pro- 

granu 

Teachers were required t& produce many of their j)wn materials 
to teach in Navajo. Bernard Spdlsky found in 1973 a -'go^ bit" 
of Navajo language matenaljirbund, but libt enough '' to fill out a 
first grade year of reading" (Spblsky, 1973, p. 31). Although there 
is how considerably more material, most schools also re^^^ oh 
student-made materials. C6hsidenhgLthaLthe_Navajb_ai^by_ far 
the largest tribe jmi have a Hstbi^ 61 concern ior the preserva? 
tion olt^ir l^guage^ It is easy to see that there is a lot less 
material in the native languages of other tribes. 

The community, teachers, and administrators ^t Rock Point 
were veiy concerned tlmt the bUiiigucd j)rdgfam^^l^ to greater 
acl^emic achievement i^ EngUsh as well as reading and writing 
skills in Navajo. The dmsibn was made to use standardized tests 
to evaluate how well Rock Pomt studentsi did in compansoh to 
students in surrouhdingLSchc^l^^ inihestate, ^din^ the nation 
(Rosier A _Hdm,J980^ p; 2). In iSSl^eij^tfcgra 
students outperformedL Navajo students in neighboring public 
schools, other Navajo speaking students throughout the reserva- 
tion, and other Arizona Indian students in reading on the Calif<)r- 
liia Achievement Test. On the grammar (written English) portion 
of the test, the results were much the same. In mathematicsv the 
Rock Point students did even better, butpeKoiinih^ the cqm- 
parlsbh groups and approaching or exceeding national averages 
IHblxh^ 1985i p. Bj. It is important to remember thesejexcellent 
resultsjdicLnbt appearrightai^, but only after sixteen years of 

a maintenance -bilingual prog^ram. - 

Bernard Spolsky of the University of New Mexico summed up 
the results of the Rock Point School's educational program: 
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In a comraiSty -tfiat reap^ts its own Umguage but 
wishes its children to l&in another ^ n godiL bilii^al prch 
grain that starts with the bulk of instaictkaimthicfijUid's 
native laiiguage and moves systematically toweord thejsten* 
dard language will achieve better results in standard 
langua^ competence than a program that reftises to 
reco^ize thi existence of the native language. (Rosier ft 
Holm, 1980, p. vi) 

Ingredients of a Successful Biiihgual Program 

Iinjkirtance of Ind^^ 

More Indian t^chera from the staSits' are a 
to programs which teach native languages as ^»dl as aiey to bet- 
ter academic achievement for Indian students. In sn Arizona 
study of Bureau^ Indian Arffi^^ and IndlanKXJntrolled cratoot 
schbblSr Hirst U986) found that Indian students who have Indian 
teachers dcLbeiter on standardized achievement tests in reading 
and language arts than Indian students with non-Indiaii teachers 
(p. 48)- 

Fuchs and Havi^rarst (1971) conchidedJ^hatTeaearch suggests 
"teachers of Indian children should be systematica^ irjeun^ lb 
take account of the socioculturai processes operating in the com? 
muhity and classrpdms where they work" (p- 303). Ite Rock 
Point sc^bbladmimstri^^^^ concluded that most "college-trained 
teachefs'Lare not pi^epaxiid to teach in a situation like that at 
R6^ PblntJItea^SLJIdliiu l98B p^ 

One big^ problem^in^develbpiii^aiqr ed pr<^am on 

reservations has been^tfae S^&iraoi^r Qlteachihg staff Indian 
teachers are beginning to pro^e a staff itabfflty: that aUbws for 
long-range planning. Another ne(»s8ary^n£tia^j^-£bng-^^ 
planning is school board and administrative stebility^ School 
boards and administrators can leani from the Rock Point School 
experiehce that extensive cumaUum planning and long-term ef- 
fbrt are needed to raise student achievement test scores. 

T&e role of Imgwsts 

A full-fledged bilingual pro-am requires teaching reading in 
tlie^ native langua^. This requires an brthpgraphy. At least two 
hunc&d jmd six Indian langui^es are spoken in the United 
St^s ^tiBapt id82^p. 20);^ jmtii^ system (brthbgraphyljiasj^ 
be developed for each language if it is to be written. Robert St. 
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Clair j i982ifia& dutfin^ tHe n^dsLotbilingaH^p^^ 
tfaatwfaHe^vrofessiomdlingitists tend to develop Bopfaisticatedi>r- 
tfao^raphiea tb^t reflect the gramnraticai structure^ of the 
language, literacy proems for elementary schools need simple, 
pr^ctic^ writing systems simiter to the Init^l Traching 
Alphabet (Lt.a.) (p. 9^. A linguist mth ati^ucatiopd background 
is to be preferred in developing aisimplifii^ orthography suitable 
for ilse with children. Sources of linguistic help for schools and 
tribes include umversitiesi the Wycliffe Bible Translators found 
on many res^iitibnsi and a number of Indiaa Unguists trained 
at j£e _MassachuseU;s_instit^^ of 
Arizona^^dotfain' scfaods wit^ that have 

shown an interest in Indians aral Indian languages. 

In addition to simple, practice (most often phonetic) or- 
thographies, St. Clair sees the need for simple classroom ^c- 
tionaries of &equentiy-U8ed words, an ''experience basal die- 
tidimry^** which incSudei only cdmmd^ definitions of words and 
uses the-wdrda in sample sentences; J3e does ndi prdblem 
with cdmpet&^^btd j&lects jince the samejorthograpKy canJ>e 
used with different dialBCts Jp. iL). St^ Clair feds elders 
have an im'^ortant role to play in a bilingual program: 

If theie axe imy tribal members who can really save the 
prd^am^df Jangua^ renewal]^ they are the elders,: These 
^je prople jihdiajrfie ii the J 

who have actudly^pokraifae hmguage ffiient^^ c^^ 
and who fully participated in the ways of the tribe. They 
still know the ceremonies and are the most valuable 
elements in any language renewed program. The secret is to 
get them to work with ybiing childien. They can teach tbein 
to speak the language and^ if dmimstancp j:«rmit, the 
cMdren canLt^cb them how to read and write in the new 
system: Tlds-pregram,_then, requires parental as well as 
conmiunal support, (p. 8) 

In Ne^ Zealaiid^ Madri^a^^ are runhihg a volunteer pro- 

p-am d£iiay^:fiurei^ntersjwh^^ an imrnersidn prdj^am in 

the Maod language. A similar program with university help is be- 
ing run in Hawaii. 

T%e_naturaL approach to Igt^iage acquiiitioii 

- Lmguists Jisd iducatdra witr^against a translatidiLapprdach 
to teaching any language (Krasfaen & T^^ 1983; Jbei^^ 1982, p 
20). krashen and Terrell (1983) have developed what they odl 




••The Natural Approach" to learaing langoa^s. - --- -- 

The first iMinciple of this approach is that ••comprehension 
precedes prbductibh." This implies, 

1. The instructor always uses the target Icmguage (the 
language to learned) i vj^zzz 

2. The focus of the communication is on a topic of interest to 
tli student 

3. The instmctbr strives at all times to help the student 
understand (p. 20) 

_ The second principle is that language production, whether oral 
or sAtten^is aUbwed to emerge in stages« first Iqr nonverb&i com- 
mumditi6n; s«»ndJSy single words such as yes or noj third by 
combiimtions^f two 6i t^e words, fourth by phrases^ fifth by 
sentences, and Jnaily :by_ md^ xiampl^ discbiirsB, In the ^igiu- 
mng students use a lot of ^o^^t^immi^^d p^ 
krashen and Terrell emphasSe la tt^ ^^dd that "the 
students are not forced to speak before they are mw^'- and that 
••speech errbrs which do not interfere with conmiunication ere hot 
corr^tewi^ Jp, 20). _ . 

__The jJ&i prindple is that the goal of language acquisition is 
commuScatioh^ £ach classroom activity : br lessbh isjirganized 
around a topic rath^thaS^a ^ammadcal structure. Topics can 
include field trips students are ti Kng ^i^sardbm sdehce ac- 
tivities students are doing, or games students ^ P^^^^^^^ 
language to be learned, such as^ ••Red Rover.''_Btudents 5^ to 
db more than jtist talk about a t^ic; they need to participate in 
as well as talk about activities. ••Young pec^le l^ra best from 
theiL own and not other people's experiences" (Cantieni & 
Tremh&y, £a?9, p;J4^^^ 

Krashen aniTerreflS &urth principle is that classroonLac- 
tivities must lower the ••affective filter of the students." This 
mrans that, 

Activities in ±he classroom focus at all times on tcjjics 
which^are mtei^stmg^di'devj^ and en- 

courage them to ^press tfaeEideas^ bpimoxis^jiesires, emo- 
tions and feeling^. An environment wU^ifiConductvB-to Ac- 
quisition must be create by the instructorrr-bw^mdety 
level, ^d rai^rt with the teacher, friradly natationsfadp 
with j>ther students---dtherwi^ acquisition will be impossi- 
ble. Such ah atmbsphere is hot a luxury but a necessity, (p 
21) 



It is easy lb see that the above pHnciples apply equally to 
teacHng a mative laii^age or English. By not focusing on 
vocabu&y; snc& aa^fimbming ife^namea and cbl- 

ors, or grammm*, studrats^c^mmla^gua^ sk99a^^ 
Only if students use the langu^ sUlk tfa«y acqm^^BJfa^ 
remember them. It is important that an environment be provided 
inside and outside of school where a student can use newly- 
acquired language skills. The home is an obvious place to use the 
native language, but some tribes have also starts radio and 
television statibhs with native lingua^ programme Students 
must als^ havb envirbnmehte where th^ can use Ehi^sh iniCbn- 
versati^i^SneimjpbrtanL&c^ suceesa bf the Rock Poiht 

Community School oimc^ Js that students_are_encburaged 
and required to talk and write a lot in Navajo cmd in En^sh. 

Teachiiig materiais f or 

Without ^tm^ it bil&gad prb^ium^^^^ and it is 



books are available in that language^ Comment pubfisfiera are 
hot interested in the amall markets which even the largest tribes 
represent. Hdwev^, there is a long history of missionary interest 
in translating religibus works into Indian languages. In 1663 
John EUbt^ with the assistance of Indiw translators, had &ft^n 
hundred copies bf the Bibte printed in the Massachusetts dial^ 
of the Algonquian language. Ambhg the bther Algbnqman ^ks 
Eliot had pri^d was an Incfia^priix^r (Salisbury, 1974)^ Chris- 
tian missionaries have re8eait:fa^ and pubHsh^ die 
such as the Franciscan Fathers' {iMO) AnEpmohgic 
of the NiAJojo I/on^tiage, which st^ ^rve as basic swrces of in- 
fonxiatibh on Indian languages. The Wycliffe Bible Translator 
are veiy active oh a ntmiber of reiervatidns and have freely pro- 
\dd€Ni hSp tb sch^ biUngi^ 

J^reiiK^enUy, BilingiUU pev^bpzxgnt Centers have 

been funded by the^BffinguflJEducati tbj)rb- 
duce materials not {tvai&ble tfaroug&cbmxi^^ These 
Centers have printed materials in many Indbn langtiages. 

di^anic Reading and Lu^age E^i^ 

Even when Native AmBncan tim^oa^^^ 
seldom has the ointroiled vocabulary teadters Uimk is migibrtant 
to make be^ginning reading easico* for students. Stories tra nscrib- 
ed from elders may ccmt^dn words with which Indian children are 
unfamiliar. An excellent method for avoiding inappn^riate 
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yoc^bxilaryiiLbegiimihg is the "lat^aje eipmeh€»'- afh 

prrack to -teac^^ reading. This^ bas been used hy_ 

many good teachers iteott^ont Batb^; but it rep^ved & lot of 
attention when it was written a^St b^^ylvia Asht^ 
(1963) after she used it to teach Enj|^jtto natrtraMumchildi^ 
in Njiw Zealand who did not have standard En^^bvocab^^^ 
C^Uhg it /'organic readmg," her abroach is equally usefd-to 
teactui^ reading in any language. She Uiught in a New Zealand 
Infant Schckd^^uivllent^^ kindergarten in tiie United States. 
-Ashton-WSner Emphasized the power of words, ah idea 
familiar to In£an cultures. She felt: 

First wbids must have intense meaning for a child. They 
must beiparLbf his_being, 

iiow much &mgs^6n the love the ihstihetive in- 
d^tion to hold a SobkLJleasmt wrafewooLt 
table words won't do. They must be worda organically tied 
up, or^^cally born from the dynamic Ufe itiRilf. llicy must 
be words that are already part of the child's being... (1963 , 
p. 33) 

The child must already have a de^ emotional tie with the 
wo^S-hafirstJeams to read if the teacher is going to get the child 
to ^ve ^afinumattehUoiL Writing w^^ oh the dialkboaid as 
they were su^ested by her students, Ashtbh- Warner built tip 
what she called a "Key V^iBulaiy?^ These woids were ^p^^^ on 
cards for the children taidentify^Tfa^ tite jcocds wcffe jcombined 
to form sentence-length captions for student d^^nns^.^^en 
children wrote simple story books used to teach rwding. S h e al so 
encouraged autb1>ibgraphicai younml) writing (p. 51). Daily jour- 
nal writing is w^ worth encouraging throughout the grades as a 
Bfelbn^activity leading studehte to practice writing and to ex- 
amine thefiiwnLlivefl^ 

it was important io AshtohfWiu^^^^ and 
writing were not critic^ed. Shabdie\^ miisi^g^t^ ttum sup- 
pressing students' energy, letting them woi^ together, and hav- 
ing them read to each other (pp. 102-104). 

Exainpi^ df tnatmid deye^ level 
As director of a biUngual p^^em on.^e B&ck^t Bei^a- 
tion, I arranged for the videotaping of some ddeaaJxOmg ts^^ 
tidiial and historical stories in the Blackfeet language. Ttose 
stories were^ th^ transmbed by a Blaclrfeet linguist wwking 
wiUi the Blackfeet Dictibnaiy Project at the Univetnity of 
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Lethbridge. A selection of the fitories was made ihtb a booklet of 
Blackfeet stones for use with intennediate grade students 
(It^lmer^ 1984bi, A tape recorder would work as well as a video 
tape for gattenn^ matetia^ 

As an approa(£_td language ex iuiving 
stuctents^d^s pict^^^^ the pader^ten teacher writing 
^^^^^J^ ^P^^9^ for tfa^ pictuies, photo^vphs can be 
taken of the conunonity and nuide into a book with text students 
supply when they reply to. "Tell me about this picture." Older 
students can take pictunss, intenaew elders and other iximmum 
ty members, and wiite their own Ix>^^^ An example of mat^ials 
that can l^jtroduced with the help of ycmhger students is .HeoFt 
ButPe: A Blackfeet Indian Commjunf^ (B^^hner,^ 1984^^ 
ample that includes wco-k^ of older students at Bo^ Point 6om- 
mum^_ School is-Aitzi;££^ac^ 

- As t&e^bUine^id program dhector^n the Havasupai Reserva- 
tion, i encouraged linguists involved in a Bible-cranslating pro- 
ject who voiunteiml to do a thiee-day workshc^ mth the bil- 
inguai teacher aides. Using the lan^age-e^pmence^^^^ 
the ludes wrote stones about their childhood and gbuig to school 
which wrire then publish^ in a booklet, Uwe Gnaavfa, (1985) for 
use^Wi /I jumc^ high alaiden^ : : 

The pdet^ Mick FeduUo^has edited a boblSets of^- 
presffl^ pbet^ by_Indiiui^tucleS^ i985a, i985bj; 
Skune of the students' teachers disbelieved that their studtents 
could write expressive poetry in English until they observ^ the 
activities and saw the i^uits. While this poetry was in EiigUsh, 
the same expressive language activities can be d@ie in the^tive 
language. A good example is the booklet, Hman Qd^ Owe Thuuff 
ja, done in Havasupai at Havasupu Elemehtary^ 
with the assistance of Akira Yamambtb, a Yuman language 
linguist. 

zz^P^:P™^^^^i8i^^ hand printed and 

student ilfaistrated, work fine and are appi^iated by piuents. For 
older children, more elaborate bc^ks are also useful Only a tew 
years ago, to publish such Ianguage-e^>enen<^^ b(M>ks w<mld hive 
i^uired expensive professional typesetting printii^. The 
special characters: nM)uired by most Indiah langua^ br- 
thbgraphies added M that, ex^nse. J^ith tbday*a micro* 
cbmpn^s and^ddtmatt^ pri ntera, gxidqucdity matt^£[ canfie 

P^^^^^ J?-^^^ i^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^ costs, and, using 
l£otocopying machines, an unlimited number of copies can be 
made relatively inexptoisively. 
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A note of caution needs ta be ^vei td^teBtflSera 
publish native language material with cdU;ui^ amtent^ 
tribes require prior approval of such material by a tribal cultural 
committee before it can be printed. In aU cases, local people 
should be involved in producing and editing traditional stories. 

Gdnclttstdn 

Kenji Hakuta concluded a historical study of bilingual educa- 
tion with the thought that^ 

Perha^ the rosiest future for bilingual education im the 
United States can b^attain^ by dissolving the paradoxical 
attitude of admiratibn and pride for schodl-attaxned bi- 
lingualism on the one hand and: soorii and shame ipt hdme- 
hrflwfltfl immigMin t [anH Tndiflh] biUngualism bn the othir. 
Tb^^^bf ^e e^catidttiB syatemj^ as the 

d^d^tment-olafl sto^^a AsfmctionaLbHi^a^s^ md^ 
ing mono-lingual Ex^isfa-sptn^ers, lie motive is linguistic, 
cognitive, ajnd cultural enrichment... (i986, p. 229) 
lUs^^^drtanLtb rexnember that nativSlanguage ihstructibn ij 
not being promoted aaa Bubsti tnte f(urEngUsli-limguage in^^ 
tion but as a supplemrat; WJUism i^p^^iiu^ 
had let native language restoration i>utrmik the importance 
teachii^ English (1982, p. 161). Malcolm McFee (i968^faas 
pointed but that assinulatidn is not a one-way street to progress 
and that Native Americans can learn to participate successfully 
in white society aiid. a^ the same time, retain their language and 
traditional Indian ^raIuesLtd_becbxne_w^ he hasjdesmbed^ 
150% man. This 150% person is the goal of bilingual education. 
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The H i sf dricaL Backgrdu nd 
of ihdiah Educalidn 



Jeanne Eder and Jon Reyhner 



Sinc& the goals of Induin education have been cliaiiged over the 
years, if we are to: understand its present situation, we must 
know its histb^. The European immigrants to what is now the 
UnitedJStates ISrst want^ to obtain Indian lands by jmrchase 
fbrc^andmdvet&e Indianatb vastJanda west_bf the Mississippi, 
tends ^ce tfaou^t to beunamtabfeand not needed fdrjwHte 
tiement, the Dreat American Desert Littie need iras seen for 
educating Indians that were fiar away except by missionaries in< 
terested m what they saw aa their Gi^'si work to save souls. As it 
became apparent after the Gold Rush of 1849 and the building pf 
raih-oads into the west that cblbnizatdbn: wp^ 
cbhtincmit, reservatibxis were establishes through treaty n^tia- 
tibnatl^tighbut thewestibr I Wiienevar there was^ close 

contect ^betwien white sett^ Indians, efforts were^adeib 

make Indians co^orm to wUte waya o£ behaving, induding 
religion, dress, and homes. Schools and education were seen as 
ways of assimilating young Indians into the dominant society. 
Attendance was enforced, students ^^Bre not ^pwed to speak 



their tribal languageit aiid schools labeled tribal traditions as 
Venues cf prbgress. Had the goal bf assimilatibn been reachedi 
there would be no cultiiraUy-recbgnizable Indian people today. 



T4iia origM l eisa j^app ^^ fi;ir the first time. All rights 

reserved. J^enmssion to reprint must be X)btained frami^er Mthbni. 
Jeanne Eder is Cbbrdm^ ^Mn^ci^ Studii^j^yi:^ 

Uitt C^Ulgc^Bpinip^^ I^. B^hrao'^ an Assisjant Professor 

of Elementary and Secondary Educatibn and Native American Studies 
at Eastern Montana Cbllj^ 
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But the goal has not been reached; ihstead^itiahy Indian children 
have not fdund success in schools which did^ not recognize their 
lahgua^s^hd cultures. Man older Indianahave workedagainat 
government- schools they saw as undermining their religion, 
herita^, and way of Bfe. ^ 

Besides making Indians ready for ' 'civilization, * * Indian educa- 
tion has also been a money*making business. In the late Nine- 
teenth Cenjtury corruption in the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
ndtdripus. When Civil Service reforms brought corruption under 
cohtrol, rapid growth of the Indian educatibh bud^t s<^med to 
give the burraui^acy that adtmnistered it ^ life independent of 
the siudeni^iervBd;^ fiibKc s&ool bdSds^f ^uca^tion.ra 
superintendents, once not interested in hiving Indian students, 
h&OimB int^^^Lwhen Congress authorized tuition^ payments 
and other funding to replace the lack of property taxes from 
Indian trust land. ^ 

The failure of jnaiiy Iridiaii students to succeed in Bureau bfln- 
dian Affau-s (BIA) and pubUci schools over the years has led to 
many studies, includihg^ the Meri^^ andKehhedy Reports^ that 
asked why Jndian^tudenis J^ and writeas 

weU aa^nr Indian attxdents; These reports b^ame ammumdon 
for reformers wha used them to support passage of a variety of 
special prog^^s funded by the federal government. Some, such 
as Jolmson b'MaUey and Indian Education (Title IV), are for In- 
dian students pnly.X)thersindudmg Chapter 1, Bilingual (Title 
VI Ij^ and Special Education are for any students who meet 
achievement, language, or handicap criteria of the laws. If 
educators ai^ to in their 

sclibblsBnd^why^certcmxtypes of ciurricuIumsuare-ConstdemimQre 
^^^^ to lead to success for Indian students, they nmst toqw 
about the past failures of Indian E^cation. This chapter sum- 
marizes the history and present conditions of Indian oducati<^n. 
Other sources of excellent information include Fuc^s and 
Havighurst's study ,^7b £ti;J on This Rarth (1973)j_the Kemedy 
Cbmmission report^ IwdrnhMducaUdruA Ndtiomil Trugedyt aNa- 
Uohdi CKdllenge (1969); and Margaret Szasz's, Educctioh and the 
American Indian (1977f. 



Missionary activity cmd paternalism (1492-18^ 

The original idea behiiia Indian education was to '-dyilize'- and 
assimilate Indians into the dominant^ ^lime 

brought fi*om Europe The^SpanislbidPter 1492 saught hcih i6 coc- 
ploit Indians through^ forced labor and to i^nvert the^ to 
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€at&Qlicism. Fbr examplei when DeNarvaez took ^ssession of 
thexoast Jiround Pensacbla Bayi Florida, he bad with him ftmr 
Franciscan fatheri -w£6_<»me_tb start imssions.i In 1568* the 
Jesuits established a scfa^imfiavaiwiar FldA^ 
Protestants were not far behind 6atfabBcsjradi6rt£^^^Ltbj^ 
hundmi years reUgiotis groups dominated non-indian attempts 
to "educate" Indimi children {IruUim Bducatim, 1969, p. 10)^ 

JjiJ617 the British Kmg James asked Anghcan clergy to col- 
lect money "for the erecting of churches and jM:hpqla for ye educa- 
tion of yi children if theaebarbari Virginia" \Report, 1976, 
p. 26); in 163i^ffieBeverend John EUbt arrived in America and 
established a school in ReSOTy;J'i¥e yei'8 late^^ same :?ear 
Harvard was founded in part to pn>yi& S^trati6h 
youth, the Reverend EUot instructed some EequoLwariaptive^ 
"in the habits of industry." A year later he published anAI^- 
quian trahslatioh of the Bibte Ifiepon, 1976, p. 27; Salisbury, 
1986). Elibi also developed a plan to bring Indians t49g^ther in 
smaU^ "prajdng" towM to be instructed in Clmstian ethics and 
arts. To becomeaccepted Jby^ thePuritans in theie praying towns, 
Indians had to jpve up^totffly theirjbld way of Ufe, including long 

hair for men and short hair ior womeh;^__ _ : ^ 

In 1723, a house was built on^ the OTnpus^ of ihe GbUege if 
William and Maiy for Indian stodents. Howevei% twenty-one 
years later the Six Nations of the Iroquois Confederacy^ as 
reported by Benjamin Franklin, r^ected an offer to send their 
sons to that college: i iji^juzz 

_ Ydu^ who are wise, must know that different Nations have 
diHerenLc^ceptibhs of thin^; and you will therefore not 
t^e it a^ss^ Jf our Jdeas of this kind of Education happen 
not to be the same_?ritt jrdurs. We have had some 
Experience of it; Sev^fiif caS jaaui* pwpli were formeriy 
brought up at the CoUegra of ^e^oit&rii Kdymc^s; th^ 
were instructed in all your Sdencesytat^when ttoy_j»^ 
back to us, they were bad Runners, ignorant of ev^y n^ns 
of Uving in the Woods, unableto bear either Cold or Hi^^ 
knewL neither how to build a Cabin, tekea Deer, or kili an 
Enemy, spoke bur Lai^age imperfectly, were therefore 
nether Mibr fiuhtera^ Warn nbrCbimsellpra; they were 
tota% good foriotHng; We are however not the lesa obliged 
by your jdna Offers thb' jve jfecline accepting it; anct to shew 
our grateful Sense of it^ ff the Smtiemen of Vii^inia 
send us a Dozen of their Sons, we witttafa^p-eaLC^ if 
their Education, instruct tliem in all we faiow, and make 
Men of them. (Fuchs & Havighurst, 1972, p. 3) 
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The necessity for Indiaii eduratibn base^^ European 
model was dependent bh tbe s;^^ with which white settlement 
progressed ambi^ the tribes. King Gebi^ issued a ^byid pr^ 
clamatlbh in 1 763_that flbsecLthe West to wSte settlemenL&m 
^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ between colomsts jind Inc&ui tnbes 
because of tfaeexpense of Indian wars and the desire to preserve a 
profitable trade in furs. However, many colonists ignored the 
royal restrictions* In fact, taxation of colonists to pay for Indian 
waif and for a atanding army to enforce the prdvisidnS:df the 
1763 pi-dclamatibn was a inajbi- cause bf the American Revolu- 
tion. :_ : 
I In 1 775 the Cbhtihcmtal Congress apprbpiiated $500 to educate 
Indians at_Dartmbutb;^f ter Jndependehce^ the bf 
the-^wJ^nited States-gave jriy Congresaifaepower taregulate 
comment with Indian ^bes ancL nrafce treaties. Congress ap- 
proved its first Indian treaty with the Delaware tribe in 1778. 
The 1789 ti^ty with the Oneida, Tuscarora, and St^bridge In- 
dians was the firat to contain education provisions (Rfpd/t, 1976, 
p. 63). During the next eighty-four yeu's,: the Seil^ approved 
atinbst 400 treaties bf which 120 had eduraUbnal prbyisibns. 
These treaties allbwed: fbr white settlement bn: lands. formerly 
tribaLandbix)ught bh closer cbhtact between Indians and whites 
and increasing piBSS^ at^st^IndianTembvcB west of the 
Mississippi mid tfaen« wfa^ timt did not prove tfai j^rmanent 
solution it was first thought to be, for assimilating the Indian. 
Almost a billion acres of land were ceded to the United States in 
these treaties (/nduzn Bducatign, 1969, p. lU Report, 1976, p. 30). 
Article III bf the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 declared. 

The utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Indians; their binds and property shaU never be taken from 
them without their consent; and in their property, rights, 
and liberty th^ never shall be invaded brjiisturbed, imle^^^ 
in just and lawful wars authbrized by Cbngress. (Vbgel, 
1972, p. 74) 

Many tr^ties had pfbvasibiis fbrgener|d edu^^tion, 
salaries, schbbl cbnstriictibn, supplies, and so fbrth. The 1802 
T^ade and Ihtercburse Acts incorporated a plan to dviUze In- 
dismfiihat included providing tl^m with, social Jthd educatibhal 
semM&JBp to $16,000 per yem- jyas autfeimed _ to jprbvid 
Civilpatira amony; t^ aborigmeis.'' As more trea^s^were 
negotiated, provisions for educational and ci^dlization purposes 
increased, sometimes at the request of tribes who saw they would 
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have to change to survive. The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions reported in 1818: 

__In ihe presenLstate ci our countiy. jjne of tw 
seems to te necessaiy. Either that thos^ of the forest 
should be jnoralized or extermmated... Put into the hands of 
their chiidren the pruner and the hoor and they will natural- 
ly, in time, take hold of the plow... (Rdessel, 1962, p. 4) 

The next year Congress established a civilization fund, which 
lasted until 1873, Ui provide financial support to religious groups 
and others willing to live among and teach Indians. 

A combination of greed for Indian landaand the fidctidn which 
^metimes resulted from close Indian-white contacts 1^ to the 
development of a pbliQr of removal of tribes fioni clc^ contact 
with wbites^ In 1820^ Congress begm tddevel(q) pla^ 
Eastern^ Tnbea such iis the Cherokee west of ihe Mississippi in 
1830 the Indian Removal Act was passed authorizing I^sident 
Jackson to exchange lands in the West for Indian lands in the 
Eastern States. In Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, Chief Justice 
John Marshal (pinioned, 

Thou^ the Indians are acknowledged to have an unques- 
tionable, and, heretofore, unquestioned right to the lands 
they occupy, until that right shall be extinguished by a 
vdluntaiy cession to bur gpyenimehtj yet it may well be 
dcHibted whether those tribes which reside within tbe 
acknowled^ boundaries of the United Sta^ can, j^th 
strict accuracy, be denominated foreign nations: They may, 
moJ^ ci^^ly , pei%ap^^ d^om^ted domestic depen- 
dent nations. They occupy a territoiy to which we assert a 
title independent of their will, wUch must take effect in 
point of possession when their right of possession ceases. 
Meanwhile they are in a state of pupilage. Their relation to 
the Unit^ States resembles that of a ward to his guardian. 
(Vbgel, 1972, p. 117) 

The next year in W^orcesJer i;. Georgia, the Supreme Court 
struck dd^ an attempt by Georgia to keep_imssibna^ 
white friends ^ff the Cherokee Nation. Again, Chief Justice John 
Marshall held, 

the treaties and laws o£ the United States contemplate 
the Indian teititoiy as completely 8^>arated from that of 
the states; and provide that all intereourse with them shall 
be carried on exclusively by the {^vemment of the Unioit 
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The Indian nations had always t^ii cbnsictered: as 
cUstinct, independent^ political communities, retmning their 
original natural rights, as tl^ undisputed possessors of the 
soil, from time i2nmein6nal.The words 'treaty' iind^'natibh* 
are^wbrdB Jof QU^i»im^langua^, selected^in our cBplomatic 
and-^legistetive pro(^ed^^^-by c having each a 

definite and well understood meaning. We have applied 
them to Indians as we have applied them to the other na- 
tions of the earth. They are applied to all in the same sense. 
(Vdgel, 1972, p. 130) 

However, President Ja^son supported the state of GeorgUu's ef^ 
fort to keep missionaries and white ftiendsoff Cherok^ land and 
to force the Indians' removal west of the Mississippi. He is 
reported to have reipLrked: '-John has made his deci- 

sion, now let him enft>rce it" iVdgel, 19:72^:p. 124). 

Despite the fact that the Cherokee had done more t^: adopt 
white life styles^ ihcludmg keeping slaves juid : establishing 
schools^ ihan most other irihes^Jbhe forced femdval-of the^ tribe 
was approved by Congress in i83S. Jhe Sherokee's success, at 
assimilation and tfae^ wealth t!iey had gained as a result nu^t 
have bc^ part of their downfalL The tribes with the most 
undesirable land (based on white desires) and the least weudth 
have had the best success in holding on to their limds. Aspmbled 
at bayonet point and marched west, an Jstimat^ 4,00Q of 1 1 ,500 
Indians who started bh "The Trail of Tears'' died of dysehtetyj 
malnutntibn, e^pdsi^ exhaustibh before th^y reached 
ekahomaOW^wSil^iSB^ 

of Okbhonia px^mptly estabtisfaed^ ^^^'^P^Ay^F^- Y^^^^^ 
years the majority of their teachers had changed friBm Eastern- 
educated missionaries te iocally-trained teachers. These schools 
were fmanced by the tribes. 

In 1832 the |N3sition of Cdmmissidner of Indian Affairs was 
create in the War Depa^H^ment to j>rbvide for cpordinatibn bf 
fi^eral illations with Ihdiah tribes. By 183S, the fecteral^bverh- 
ment waabp^atii^ sujnanualinum^ichbolaiTithe^ 
dred students and ei^ty-s^en boaitlhtg^ schools with al^ut 
2,900 studente (/ndRin Vacation, In 1839, Com^s- 

sioner Harley Crawford formalized development of manual labor 
schools (^educate Indi^^ in farming ud hqmemaking 

iAiqobrt, 1976, pp. 38-39). Ten years later the Office of lii^an af^ 
fairs was trans&rred the War Department: to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This transfer had little effect bh Indian 
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^ucatidiit and missiDiiaries continued to be the major influence 
on Indian childreiL 

Amencahs in the Ninetclnth Century saw their counti; expan^ 
ffing^crbsa tte (x>ntinent. They began to feel that their ccmtinued 
success was JSodiidlLand that thw fwas] to 

overspread and possess the wEole cbhtii^ht_which providence 
ha(d] given** them (SuMyan, t84&|« As w^ 
crossed the continent and settlers moved west of theMiss^s^pi, 
the removal c^tidn ended and* in the 1850s, the period of resBiya- 
tioh settlement b^an aiid did not end until the nineteen thirties. 
Schools set up oh the reservatibhi were desired to devalue the 
traStibral cultu^ and religibh oi Indian people aiid tbjK)eit:ively 
assimHate inSfim yout& into the dominant society. The forced 
settlement x>n reservations caus^ an almost total d^)ehdence bh 
the federal agent for food, sheit^, and clbth^ Sffia was 
especially true for pUuns tribes wh&had been dependent upon the 
buffalo whidi had b^n decimated in the third quarter of the 
Nihet«5hth Cehtiiy. On the reservations, the jov^ment usual- 
ly prbpbsed. sbmethihg similar to what was offered the Crow In- 
dians at Fort Laramie, 

to build r house for ybtir agent ta live in, to build a mill to 
saw ybu timber^ahd nuU to g^^ wheat and corn, 
when yog raise any;iLblackamith shcpahda hbuse for your 
farmer, and suchbtfaer buH^o^ i^^yJ&e-jiec^s^^ 
also propose to furnish to you homes and cattie,^taambte 
ydii to begin to raise a supply of stoqk with which to support 
your families when the game has disappeared. We desire to 
supply you with clbthihg to make you comfortable: and all 
necessary &maiing implements sb thlt you make ybtir 
iiving by far^&g; We_wai send ybu teachers for ybur 
children, (ftucha, 1985, p. 18). 

There was some question as to whether education was needed 
because of the rapid: d^:Jiiie iii Indiaxi jK^ulation. From an 
estimated humb^ as h^^ as ten millibn before Columbus's af- 
liv^ Indian pbpulatibh was iapidl^ declijning as a result bf 
diseases from Em*ope to which lfe3^1a<3ced^turaliTniTiunity and 
to increa^d, and increasin^y deaSy witrffm (caiu^ by g^^* 
brought about by the presst;^s of the Rowing widte population* 
Even stuvatibii took its toll as buffalo axid other puxie diaap- 
pearbd^Pi^ctibhs bf the i^^ deiiuse bf Indiai^ led ti^ >e 
pbputimty bf i*e term "J7fmi^ 1900^ thelif 

dian population of the United States had decHned to twb hundred 
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tbmsahd. HHTYi^|itfj>Hftnfi Raw A<fnratrion hM fhp fife of a 

li^^is^ ti^miyS^^foi Indians despite the fict that much of 
the land had Imn left with was, at best, suitable for ranch- 
ii^. Of coQ]^, many policy makers in Washington had never 
been west of the Mississippi. 

After the Ci^ol War, in onier to make the Fe^ryation system 
work. President Gzanti insU^^ Policy." Grant ap- 

{K>mted a Board: of Indian Cbmraissibnen) td supervise the_£gp* 
IM>intment of Ihdiah agents^ teachers, and Ja^mersLah^ pis- 
cbase of supplies. ThisJsioard^ntmue^tb^^^ 
Board j^fJndian^ Bbmnussioners-dlvided-up reservations among 
vanousj^^giouajgroups. For e£^ in Montana, Methodists 
were assigned the Blackfeet and the Crow wjuie Catholics were 
assigned th& Flathead reservation IRe/x^rt, 1976, l^. 40-41). As iii 
the days of King George, it was much cheaper to make peace with 
Indians than to fight tliem. The Comjiussioners felt that mis- 
sionaries could best faciUtate the peaceful assimilatibh of Indians 
into the dbmihaht society. 

Govenimeiit cbnirbl and dependency (1870-1^3) 

Congress apprc^ria ted $100,000 in 1870 to mppbit industrial 
and other schobll: among Indian tribes. 'Qiis mbv^: control of 
j^ucatibn for Indians direcUy uhder_tbe Bu^ 
fairs. Emphasis was bhiiay,_hbar£hg^ and industrial schbbb 
teachfia^^sid ^klBs such jas arithmietic-cmd s^t^&g, re^^ 
and -wnti^ En^&h. indicative of the deciining jKiwers of Indian 
tribes and the increasing power of the Umted States was the end^ 
ing by Congress of all treaty-making with Indian tribes the next 
year as a result of a dii^ut^ over ppwei* between the Hotiil ahd 
^nate. (Two years later^ in 1873, discbveiy of gold in the Blade 
Hills set the stage fbr bbhflict between the United States and the 
Sioux and. Ch^ehne Natibjns.i Cbhtempbra^ WestiThersLbfteh 
had a^^Lm.^w bJL Ihdiw^ the Indian Bi^eau, and Eastern 
government officials: 

(The Indian Buieauj is respNOhsible fbr arsbh, murd^ahd 
rapeiit is a refuge of ihcbmix^tehts ahd tliieves the 
Induth aj^ht_t&e^^vagei>bteinS-£^ 
enabte tumuto jn^e Us raids; frona some ^reature of the 
agent, he obtains his supplies of ammunition and improved 
arms that niake him more than a match for the raw recruit 
that Uie American government enlists hpin the dty sltims^ 
di^lifies \^ the name bf soldier, and sends but to meet these 
agile warribrs. 
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The whole system of Indian management is a fraud: the 
Indian Department rotten from the outmost edge to the in- 
nermost core, : :: 

iPutting the Indian Bu^a J>afS_under tfie_aiTOyJ_wd^^ 
dcaway withi our junketing peace-camnrisayons, composed 
of low-brow, thick-lipped, bottie*nosed faumamtar^s,-_tfae 
inferiors of the savages in every manly trait and objects of 
unUmited contempt by these shrewd marauders. (Tnplett, 
1883, p. 347) 

President Grant's Peace Commission of Eastern 
''humanitarians'* reported in 1869 that: 

_ The histoiy_of-the jBii^SrnS^ In- 
dians is a shamefulrecordof £r^en ti«^ 
promises. The history of the border white man's connection 
with the Indians is a sickening record of murder, outrage, 
robbery, and wrongs Cdmmrtted by tho former, as the rule, 
and bccasioiud_ savage but^^ tinslM^akably bar- 

barous deeds of retaliation by the latter, as the exception. 
(Jackson, 1886, p. 339) 

Civil Service reform filially ended the worst forms of corruption. 
Increasing amounts of law in the west decreased the worst in- 
justices towards Indians, including murder. (It is interesting to 
note that Canada— which eventually formed a federal pbUce force 
for its westerii^pfdvin^s^ ite /'Mounts jand pursued a more 
steady, and^sbmasay f mrer^ ^)Scy J^waztisits^Indifuas-^ 
almost ail the Indian warfare that seemed endemic in the United 
States.) 

With the repeal of the Civilkation Fund in 1873, the federal 
government b^:ame more involved in direct operation of Indian 
schools. Ttia gbveniment's intent, as f^KMted in the Annual 
Report of the Indian Coinmissibner the Secretary of the In- 
terior in 1885, was "to fr^ the chiidreh frbm the language and 
habits of thcdr_ untutored w savage parents" 

(fibes^ 1^62^ p. 5^ The Secretary of the Interior optimistically 
declared in 1883 ^t 

if a suffideht number of manual labbr schools can be 
established to ^ve ea(£_ youth ihe advantages of tb^ 
five years bf_ schoolings iha^eit. generation, will hear 
notfaing-of this difficult problem, and we may leave the In- 
dian to himself (Roess^il, 1962, p. 5). 
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The firstdS^senrjtion indiaiLBoa^ School was opened at 
Carlisie, PenrayJvaniar in 1879, under the directorship of Captain 
RichanlJiemy Pratt. Pratt saw the purpose of bearding schools 
for Indians ^s to take the '/Indian'' out of his Indian students. 
Haskeil Institute was established m 1884 at Lawrence, Kansas. 
Over ths years Haskell has been changed from a manual training 
school to its^reseht ^tat^s as a Junior College, although stifl 

coated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ 

Not only in the schools wasJn^an In 1881 

m ah attempt to fori^ cfam^imo^ Plains Indian lYibes, the 
rcd^iouapractice of the Sun Dance was banned. In 1885, this ban 
waajotend^ to a gena-al policy forbidding traditional Indian 
rdigious jceremonies and ^ aspects relat^ to such cerembnip. 
In 1886, Indian men were ordered to cut thl^r hair short. A situa- 
tion be|^ to emerge whejt^ Indian the government owed 
them a living of annuities and rations in retuhi for laud takenand 
game killed. Mimy treaties provided for annuities b^t oHy &r a 
transitional period duriiig whiehLlndians wera e^e^^ 
to be farmers. Hdweveriihe marginal queffity^Bvenufor^izing, of 
much resei^ati<m lan(La^d the Jack of desire among most Indians 
to becosae Jbrme^ government's attempts to 

ooak&IiuliflmaMlfatt^^ on their reservations. A demoralising 
sitaatioirof dependency developed on many reservations which 
continue to this day. 

Education in white ways was si^n as a way to end this growing 
dependency aiid: ta destroy traditiblnal Indian tribal life; Another 
attempt to end this depehdenq^ was the JOenend AUbtment 
(Dawes) Act passed ixL 1887;^T^Dawe^Act^rat^ 160 acres to 
each family_bBad^aui80 aci^to sin^e persons over eighteen and 
oiphansLtmd^ d^teen. Pee patent title was issued to «iach alidt« 
tea to be held in trust by the government for twenty-five years. 
Indians were given four years to decide what land th^ want^ if 
they did notdecide, theS^cretaiy of the Intiribr would decide for 
them. All allottees would be given citizenship, and land left over 
aft^ allptmeht was to be Jbid to thcLU.S^gbviB]rnment-W^ 
prbfits-uai^i^ "^acatibn and javiHzation, ' ' AflbtmenLreduced 
tribaL&)US^^&om-£bout 140 jmiffion a^s to 50 iiiUion acras; 
Supporteo^ of tfa&Dawes Act had three goals: to brcadc up tribal 
IlfCr to enable Indians to acqmre benefits of dvilization^ md to 
protect the remaining Indiian land holdings tBeport, 1976^ p. 43). 
Not all reservations werfiallbttedj the Navajo Reseryatibn was 
the largpt etc^ptibiL When oil was found bn the Navigb 
Heservatibn in the late 19208. ah attempt was made to aUot the 
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lands tfien^ hut tfie 'Eea^t Dome scandal in Wyoming disca^ 
the Secretory uf interior and Ks pondes, and the Dawes Act was 
refMBaled ^n aft^. - -- — - - 

By 1887, Congress was approprmtiag^ jn<M»-than i nulMbn 
dollars a year to educate Indians. About half the appropmUbns 
went to missionaries contracted to educate indians^'-Howeveri 
feudingLbetween_I^te^^ Catholics, aggravated because 

Cathoficiweii^mbrisucxeMfui in establishing schools, led Pro- 
testants to support ffincfing only gbverhni(Wit-run schpdls which 
still included Bg6fe readmg (Igley, 1 884^ p p. ^16-21 7J. In_1889, 
GeneifU Thomas Morj^ beoanae Conra^sibnerof Jn^^ 
fairs. His educationcd plan railed for compuboty jattendeu^ and 
utmyy^f^^^^^ rii wninilum, ttxtbdoks, and Instnicdon. As a t^^flt, 
Cbnp-ess passed laws penniiting him to enforce school attcotr 
dance J£rbugh withholding bf and annuities from Indian 

families wha did hoLsehdJ^hmr children to school. 

However, as the gbv^mment'ae^^ 
to "de-Indianize" the Indian beciSa^standaiSj^^ 
schools a countervailing trend was starting in the country: 

the old view that ind^ ^fl^ure^Jiad nothing to offer 
American society, that the soouot they wm^jiMtrayed^^^^ 
replaced the better, gave way little by JBttietaxra^inteiestin 
Indian ways and then to a positive appreciation of Indian 
art and bther cbhtributibiis (Prucha« 1985, n. 58). 

This change in attitude was due, in part, to a iew sae^n^^ 
buUbok that went beyond the ethnocentric view that oudtures 
wefeinferibr to the dbminant culture and, in part, to books like 
Heien Huht Jaacsbh's A Century of Dishonor U^6j which 
described the tmstre^ tment bf American Indians. Jackson's book 
has been compa^ %its pbUtical^f&t ioJJhele Torn 's CdhinAt 
emphasized broken txeaties, s^en 5nd» imdlhe^cbhi^pt that In- 
dians had no lepd rights in state cot^s b(^ca^ tEey were hbt 
citizens. Franz Boas, an anthropologist, wrote in 1911, 

It is somewhat d^cult for uatb^cbgnize that the value 
which we attribute to our own civffizat^^a^^ tb_theiact 
that we participate in this civilization, and that^itims^been 
cbntrbllikg all bur actions since the time of our birth; but it 
is cert;ainly cbnceivable that there may be other civiiiza- 
tidns^ based 4>irhap8 biL dif^rent traditions aiv^ on a dif- 
ferrat equi&britmj>L emotion and 1^ af^^ ^f no 

less value than burs, although it may be impbssible for as to 
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appreciate their values witBbut having grown up under their 
influence, (p. 208) 

Pixels E. Leupp, Cbmims^^ of Indian Affairs diiing 
Theodore Rpbsevilt's ^cbhd term, reported to the House of 
Representatives in 1905 that, 

The IndUan is a natural wamdTi ia natural logician^ a 
natural artist. We have robin for aU: three in cmrJugHy- 
organiziMi social system. Let us hot make the ^atfie,^ the 
process of abiprbing them^ of washing buiM themi^^tever 
is distinctly Indian. Chir abdngihal brother bnn^, as his 
rohtributibh to the ccmmd^stom of character, a great deal 
that is admirable ^d wUcfa^ only to be developed 
along tfe n^ht Ime. Our proper work with him is improve- 
ment, not transformation. (I^cha, 1985, pp. 58-59. 

At the same time thiji change of thihkingjwas be^nnSag at the 
tdpi George Wharton James could report in 1908, 

A^un aiid again wheii I have visited Indian schools the 
thoughtful youths end maidens have come to_me_ with 
cbmplaintsiabbut the Ammcah histo^ they were comp^ed 
to study.„[They tell mej 'jy^en we read in the United 
Statea histoj^ 6f^ white men fating to defend their 
fan^es^ tfaar^ homes, their corn-fields, their towns, and 
theiriiunting-grounds, they are always called 'patriots,' aiid 
the chiidren ans urged to fbUow the example of these brave^ 
noble, and gallant men. Btit when Indians^bur ancestors^ 
even dtir own jM^iits— have fbught tb defend us and bur 
homes,: cbrn-fieldsi imd huhtihg-gnouhds they _ xalled 
vindictive and merciless aava^s^ bloody ^urd^er^ and 
eversrthihg else that is vile." (Vogel, 1972, pp. 3-4) 

Alb^ Yava who started in schbbl around 1893-94 wrote m his 
autobiography^ 

You have to mhember that tfis school business was new 
hotJEinly to the ch&ch^n but also to most of the pec^te in the 
^a&^;es. 1%ero had be^ a big conunoticm when the Gbvern- 
inent ga^ the xirder that aU the diiMren w^^ 
attend schooL There was a Ic* bf resuitahc^^.Thrcdhser- 
vatives^ybti am call them that bir^Hc^tilea--- ielt v^ 
strongly that the white: man was cmm^i^fis^ys down 
bur thhiats. Many people Mt^that the Govemmeait waa try* 
ihg tb obliterate our culture by making the chiidren attend 
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^opL And if y<m watit be hdn^o^ about it, the p:hODliiig 
the dbiildren have been getting bv^ the past seventh-five or 
iighty years has educ^t^ them to the white man's ways but 
made tbmnJ^s fcnbwl^^bleaboiit the traditidnal ways of 
their ow^pMj^eL ^ lot oL what iteyJ^avei be^ taught is 
good; JLmakes ^mable-to wBte 
man thinks, and to competomthe outside w^rld But attte 
same time, thiB^ aren-t getting as much of their own tradi- 
tions as tl^ should, ^mething impc»tant is being g^ed, 
but something imppHant is beu^ lost. 

In the years jtist before I app^ured on the scene, the [Hopij 
\^Uage|:were split down the middle over whether to aUdw 
the children to be sent to the day schools or boarding 
schools... U978, p. 10) 

For the vast majority of Indians, boarding schools did not seem 
to work, kluckhdhn and Leightdti report that 95% of Navajo 
children 

went home rather than to white communities, after leaving 
school, only tef jSnd themselves lumdicapped for taking part 
in Navajo Ufp tecause thiy did not know the techniques and 
customs of their own pec^le (1962, p, HI). 

Moves to reform Indian education (1924*1944) 

With the start of the Twentieth Century, a trend bei^ to 
glucate Indian children in ptlbUc: schwls (Rd^ p. 7). 

Tuitibh payments were authorize Congress in 1890 to some 
pnbUc schools enroUi^ Indian children* By_1912 more Indian 
child^ were ih^puhlia school ixLgdvermnehtschcxds^ 
the numb^ of gdv^^^tichdSIs with I^iaa^chfld^^ b^m to 
decline. The use 4>f federal funds toauppcut instruction in church 
schools was made ille^ in 1917. In 1924, {mssage of the IncUan 
Citizenship Bill (Snyder Act) made all Indians citizens of the 
United States. That same y^,:the CdinmittM of One Hundred 
called for adequate school facilities,, competent persom 
creased hurober of Indian studentiJh public s^^ 
ships fi^JU^sclbbdlan^cc^ ^H^dmxhmdiiMonaledJto 
rese^ation day achools oSmo^^s^t^ 
reservation brarding schools offering an ea^th^gnde educa^on 
(B^f% 1976, p. 47). llie Meriam R^rt in 1928 condeim»d 
allQ^ment policy and the poor quality of aa-vicis provided by t^e 
BIA^ urged prdtectibh for Indian pr(^>ert^^ andi^minended In- 
dians be allowed more freedom to manage their own affiurs. In 
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discussing education, it pointed out shocking gondittom m Board- 
ing schools, recommend^ not seni&gel^entaiy age.c&ldjnen to 
them^: and urged an increase in the number of day schools. It 
stated. 

The philosophy underlying ^t^ of brarding 

schools^ that the jyiy jto ••civaKe" the Indian is to take In- 
dmn chiUben,^ven very young children, ^s completely as 
possible^away from their home and family life, is at varianoe 
with inodern views of education and social work, which 
regard the home and family as essential social institutions 
from which it is generally uiiciesirablo to uproot children. 
(1928, p. i03) 



^^^i^^"'^ fictu^nalized accounts exist about Indians who 
went to boarding ^hools. Most interestmg are Oliver I^aFarge's 
Pvihi^ Prize 5pyJ192g) ahd_ his T&e Enemy 

pods (1937), Ruth UnderhiU'sifai^^ Uver WKiHpooU}X9AQh^^^ 
Frank Waters' The Man WM^^ 

Autobiographies of Indmns wiidattende^boarcfing schools show 
the schools more iav^ smceunmiccessfui students were not 
like ^^Ao write much. iSf paticular interest are Charles A. 
Eastnum's fVom the Deep Wo^dts^^ W GviUzatMn: Cfe^Jcrs m rtf 
Autobiography of an /nitoii ^1916), Albert Yava's Big Fdlting 
Snow (1982), and Elizabeth Q^. White's (Pblihgaysi 
Quoyawayama's) TVmmir 

World Wiir I ami the Great Depressidn which be^mJn 1928 
catis^ considerable rethink whietheiJ£eH£tedStat^ 
was progressing towardsL eattfa 
and what the gdal^ educatio^^ should be. Some 

p^^te Jn theuT-doab^-hMked to the dose-knit, non*materialistic 
world of ^ntevicm for an aitemative to what they saw 

wrcmg mth modem scxdety. One 49Uch person was Johii CoUiar 
who in the twenties b^^ame an advocate of Indian rights. With 
the election of Fratdklin D. Rdbilvelt in 1933i Collier became 
Cotmnissidner of Indian Affairs, He immediatdy sdug^ 
aUbtment of Indian lands and tb impl^eht thej^cbmxnendatibm 
of the Meriam Report. This residted in ^indhmfie^ga^^tion 
(Wheel^-flbwardi Act of Jt9E4 w£tc& ended ^otmendt of Indian 
lands ^d^rc^^alJ^r-l^^n relifpoois freedom, a meamire of 
tribaLsfitf governments and Indian prefareni^ in hiring of Bureau 
of Indian Af£airs employees. 

Also in 1934, the Johnscm-O'Mall^ (JOM) Act, which 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to contract with stat^ or 
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temtones to provide semcesr to Indians, allowed the fede^ 
gbv^nment to pay states for^ucating Indians ill pubUc schoolsv 
Od^n^^t&e money went into the^neral ojprating furds of 
schod £s^cts smdfoittld;^^ fact, be used joauppbrt education of 
non-Indian students* f 6^?^ t&i6M^rt^lilLprffrt 
to {Hibiic schools educating indhm^ childrai;- however, jmmnt 
JQM programs must be supplem^tai, such as apecttu counsel- 
ing, tutoring & native cultore programs. Iliey must also be ap- 
prbv(id_by ail India^^ 

Besid^ the ^ects of w&tt wra otiled tfae^4nd&nNew£e^ 
Indians abo benefit^ from jnany mainstroun New pmd employ- 
imint prognmia such as the Works P»yprap» Adm^ 
(WPA) and the C^viiian Cmis^Ta CcHrps |CpDj. fh&se public 
works pi^'ectspnmdj^ U«r boatding schoDl graduates^: pnh 
vlded bn-Uie-jdb trauiin^ intrbdui^ to wage jbbsi 
and bie^mcreating ^casli ^^cnny which ^dually transformed 
the old jeservatfon trading economy.— - 

Under Collier's admimwtrajAm the SlA bmtt mwe^y acto^ 
and closed iK>me boarding sdiools. A few native lazi^a&BB text- 
books were imtten and grwter emphasis was pl^oed on Indian 
culture in BIA classrTOinui. Sunu^ Institutes wereiheld tagiye 
teachers si^dal Ixaining in Reaching Indian students*: A bi- 
monthly publicatibh, Indian Edsi^iioht was started: for bureau 
emplby^i which cbntiziued publii^tibh intci the lj@D& Most 
gains. ware. x}uicldy wiped out,, ^wev^, j^eiL funding iHedL up 
with sturt of Wortd War H. -Howe^sr, wtett aduca^ou mm 
lost in sclu>ols because of funding cuts was more than made up 
for by on the job training as twenty-four thousand Indians servid 
m the armed forces and thounnds of others found work in cities. 
The most famous orthe Native Americans particQmtmg |n the 
war effort were the Navajo code talkers who served in tibe Sbtith 
Pacific using a (i^xnmuiiicatibiii cbde buedL on Uieir ryiMve 
langwge whicS^ the ^panese ixm&L^bt £ref3c^_ Aca>r(fii^ to 
Szasz^WcsId Wcff^II-']^^ t^^^pm^]^^^ st^rt t&^s^mof 
the XK>nflict...a£fected-some tribes more than any other major 
event in the four centuries of Indian-white reiations" (1977, p. 
107). 

The tenadoatiog^^ 

_ At tfae_ end of the war t^ere was a renewed call to ''set the 
American Indian free." The thinking befadnd this call was that In- 
dians would then need no qiecial educational or other programs. 
The argument was made and acc^ted iii Congress tliat the In- 
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cUw I^rganizaticm Ac^ forced a cbllectivist system upon 

andi&t^'&%fic6ntr6Land^3?et^ment^ regulationaconatahtly 
renund the Indian of JBia^ Inferior stetas'V (Arnratrong, 1945,^ pp. 
49 & 51), The "final solution" Congress came up with for the In- 
dian problem was to -'{ree" the Indians by terminating spendal In- 
dian pn>gram8 and their r^eivatidna. In 1953 six t^tninatidn 
bills were passed As part of termination^: states were tp assume 
r^pbnsibility &r j^ucating Indian children in public schbols. 
Sn&i)Lthe^^8t tnbes to fe&i£e effects of jtHs pbUcy w^ 
Menommee in Wisconsin, wSch had its resengtfon tennhmted 
by Congress in 1954, but waa to recover somewhat becGiuse l^e 
termitiation policy ^ the 19508 was jud^d a failure much more 
quickly than the earlier allotment |M>licy. Land still owned by the 
Mexibmii^ tribe was put back into ^eral trust status m 1973. 
A form of the tenxiinatibn prc^ram inyblved relocation of Indians 
off reservations into dti^ wl^^thi^ bftm liad ^leat difficulty 
adjustmg to the new rondittbns and retui^d home 

The typical reservation school of the termination era, Bureau-, 
mission-, or public-operated, has been described by Murray L. 
Wax: 

The situation almost appears colonial, x}t at the least caste- 
like: between Indian conmiunity and schools there is a 
strong social barrier, typified the fences which surround 
the jschbol] cpmppu^ Parents rarely: visit the schbpls; 
t^chers rarely visit the homes; each side f*'ndp. interactibn 

withihe xtther jmcbmfbrtable. 

The consequence jbl this b^ner {between the. school Jth^ 
the community j is that by the intermediate grades Indian 
children have begun to develop a closid and soUdary peer 
society within the walls of the school. (1971, p. 83) 

Ralph Nader testified before the Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education that 

_ In any__schbbl with Indian students^ EI&_c^_public^ 
cultural ronfiict is in^teble. The student,- br^^g with 
him all the values, attitudes, and beliefs that constitute lus 
-'Indianness^' is expected to subordmate that Indiannc^s to 
the general American stuidaids of the sf^odL The fact that, 
he, th^ student^ must do all the modifying, all the com- 
prbmising, seems tb say sbmethihg to him abbut the relative 
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value of his own culture as opposedto that of jffie^^faooh^ 
It is estimated that for haU of the Indians enrolled in 
I^eral sdiodls English is not the first language learned. 
Yet when the jhild enters school he is expected to function 
in a totally English-speaking enyirphxnent. He tnliddles 
alongiin this education^ void uhtilM learns to assign mean- 
ti^ to the sounds-tfie teacfier inakes. By the time lie has 
begun to Irarn En^sfa, heJhas a^ady^leawe^li^Ein^^ 
aii the basic skill areas. In fact, it appears that faisianguas^ 
handicap increases as he moves through school. And 
although it is lid Idiiger official BIA policy to diacourage use 
of native languages, many repdrtl iii the heanngs indicate 
the cbhtraiy in practice. \IhcUdh Educatioh, 1969, pp. 47 & 
51) 

The lM)dks used iii these schools are described in the chapter on 
chTOsihg readi^ inatej^ : : : _ : : 

The effort toget Indians in 
ing provide by the J^^ Act got another b€K>st 

tStt)U^ ImpactAlif'&st^^ Lmts) 874 

and 815 authorized funds f (^J>ublic ^hc^a ^ f ^£^1^^'™^^^ 
areas. These Acts were designed to ensure tbttd^^^n 
tax-exempt land such as miUtary bases did not cause a finandbad 
burden for public sch(K>ls. In 1953 the Impact Aid laws were 
amended to include Indians living or wc^kilig dti reservations or 
other federal trust land. P.L. 874 provides a large part of the 
operating expenses of many reservation public Jchdpls today, 
white many reservation P.L. 815 funds, 

_ Thie ^eedforspedal educfddonal p^gmms^fbr nbh-mcunstream 
cultt^al - gmipa was ma^singly. JBcb^oecL by _c<^^_a£^ 
university educators. In 1959, the &it-G^ter for-indian E^C£^ 
tion was established by Arizona State Univ^ity. The Center 
be^ii publishing the Journal of AmeTican Indtm Edwcatton 
wludi remains tdd4y as the only journal solely devoted to 
publishihg information and research bii Indian education. 

The move towards self-deteiiiiuiatiaii (i9G9-Pi^6eiit) 

As a result of the partial mi(^ss of Indiu educational pro^ 
grams, the involvement of Indians with f^etul programs sptP:^red 
by the Indian preference clause of the Indian Retn*ganization Act, 
and the generally mcreased exixsrience gained in workii^ with 
white Anienc^^ Indian tribes ^w^^ a core^ leadership 

capable of iellihg:thei££»'al^vei^^ the^tribes wantod, 

using the news media and other democratic forums. This leader- 
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ship was idmost unanimous in pppdsing terminatidn. The alter* 
native put forward was »eIf<ietermuiation^ letting^ Indian 
pec^l^thrcnigh their tribal guverimients---detenn^ their own 
destuiy. 

After World War 11^ other zmhbrity groups^ besides Indians 
demanded i)etter ^ucatidnid_semces^Witt^/o^ iheMoaid 
o^£d^^n jl954)^ A*sep^ e^al'l ^oolalorBte^s were 
dedared unconstitutional. The treatment of idl minorities in the 
United States r^^ived increased attention in the 1960s. At the 
end of the decade two major studies of Indian education were 
.dmpleted. The Natidnal Study of American Indian Educaticm 
was clutied put from 1967 tp^l971 dufcted iQr Robert J. 
Ha\4ghurst:pf the Universit^bf Clucagp. 'Hie 
inarized in To Live bh This Earth jFuchs & Havighurst, 1983), 
TJbesecbnd study was J^y ihe Sp^iid Senate Subcommittee^ In- 
dian Educatibn. T^timbny Jr^ fiftarinffl by tEs (committee fill 
seven volumes with a summary report entitled^ /nd£an ££u:it 
tion: A NjUiomd Tragedy, a Naiionai ChaX^antge (19B9). Also 
known as the Kennedy Report, the Senate subccnnmittee's^ fin- 
dings led directly to j^ssage of the Indian Educadon Act^ THtle 
IV of P.L. 92-ai8, which provided fonding for ^peoal programs 
for Indian <rhildren in res«-yatibn schools^ aiiGL for Uijjfirat tunei 
urbiEUi Indian students. This law, as amended in 1975,: rjM]uired 
a2mimttbea of Jndian F^n^^ to be invalv^ in planning thi^ 
spedaL progmms^^cb^a^d estabfishm^t bf cbrnxnunity-run 
scfaoois,-and stressed culturally-relevant and bflingualxurriciflum 
materials (Szasz, 1977, pp. 198-199). In 1974, parent conmnttees 
were required for JOM programs. 

Indian educator^, often assist by civil rights activists, 
became increasingly active during the 19608^and_at the endnpf 
the decade th^ fbtm&i the National Indian Education Asspcia- 
tibh. In_J971 the Cbalitibn bf Indian X^antrbUed: School Boards 
wiiaibimi^WSlbmbrejnaizisiie^ l^dership testified 

before cb^^sstbmd xbmmttees md Jbbbie^ mbre 
radical young m-ban Indians fo^ tfaalead of the BteckPju^ 
thers. In 1969 Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay waa seized 
by a group called '-Indians pf All Tubes'* which demanded the 
Ulaiid be turned inU) an Indian cultural wd cducadonal center. 
Three years later the Ainencm Indian Mby^ (AIMLtook 
over the BIA headquarters builduQ^ in Washington DC. Later 
AIML tbcdc bv^ihe viHa^ bf Wbwd^ JCnee JEriicha,^ 1985, i^. 
81-83). On a more i^al lev^ AIM ^^^t^d^mixnber ^fsiims 
and walk outs in high schools insisting on more Indian culture 
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and history and more Indian involvement in school administra* 

tion. „^ ^- ------- ----- : : : 

On the whoie, the mains^ram^ n6n-AIM,^In£an l^d^rsLin the 
I96bs did not find schools, whether publfc orBiA^resp^ivei) 
demands for K^eater loc^ control jmd local, Jbidian, xmrr^^ 
Then, in 1964, the Econoxnic Opportunity Act jOE^O) authorfa»d 
programs such as Head Start, Upward Bound, Job Corps, and 
Vista. As a result, in 1966, in an attempt to have a &cihooI they 
could call their own, a group of Navi^os started an ejq>eriinental 
8chodjttJt6ug&Jl(>ck,-Anzi^ contract with the 

Bureau of indian ASafi's ^. the OEO;. Over the ncoct seven 
years, eleven additional contract scfabds we» jtoited^-Today 
there are sixty. In 1975 the Indian Seif-Detexn^mition jmd 
Assistance Act (Public Law 93-638) required the BIA to contract 
as many of its services to tribes as those tribes desired. The pur- 
pose was ''to promote maxunum Indiui pa]tid{»ti^ iii the 
gd^^riuhent and education of Indian p^ple" and "to suj^rt tiie 
right of Incfians tb cbntroL their own edi^^ (/n- 
dian EducuBoHr 1982, p; i2Q^ "^b^^contixi&d^mmi^^ col- 
leges were also estabfishedon reservationa^b^j^-BiA funding. 
The first, Navajo Community College, b^gan typeration inl969. 
By 1978 there were 16 such colleges locajbed m Arizona, CalifiDr- 
nia^ Michi^m^ Monl^na, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota^ wd Washington. Most of these colleges have been 
plagued by ''inadequate facilities" and lack of funds (Oppelt, 
1984). 

American Indians today: populatibii and education 



lnl974 iheie_wei^lIilAIasto Na^ve Vffltges^ 268 In^tn 
Rea^aUons- and Inffian. ^ist Areas;^ -sawi 2t federally- 
recogmzed tribea wiUi trust areas in Oklafaoma iFederai, 1974). 
Little, if any, change has occurred in thes&figures since then. The 
maps shown in Figure 1 and 2 show how tte reNBervations asul In- 
dian populations are concentrated in the we^wn half of ^e 
United States. AtRnit a third of a nulUpii Ammcan lndi live 
on reservations with: anbtlwr hundred thousand living in_ the 
historic areASjbf Ofila£bma.O£tte^ a^ 

have not graduated fiom^high ichdol md^£65^-have idi^leted 
£ess than yeiffs^ of achobh ^enj^-sevra ^rcrat of resmra- 
tioir A m e ri c an Indiana over l 6 are unempio}redr 46% livc^ below 
the pov^ty levd, 21% have homes without i^|ml water, and 16% 
are without electricity tAmerican rndtma, 1985, pp. 16-95). 
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Figure 2^ Numbetef Amerieaii Indian^ Eskimo^ 
and Aleut Persons by State: 1980 
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TIlue 1980 «D8ua sHqws a^tbtiAH;S; population of 227 miilioaof 
BD a£ SBmifflon, identified as American In* 
^ans of-whmia Uttle less than half live in rural areas. A half 
m^on, about one-third« of the Indian i^pi^tion^ are enrolled: in 
school; a half million are einplc^ed; imd 76t865 are linempldyed^ a 
13f^ unemplcQinent rate. Tte mean h<x sehold ino^me fi>r wU^ 
is $21,173 and for American Indians it is $15 JH^evim^thou^ the 
average Indian houieliold size is S^ peraons oompm^ to^ t^ 
average white household size of 2.7 persons {Ge?ie?tdSuciai, 1984, 
92-130). 

In 1984 thw wore 82,672 American Indianaenfolted in Umt^ 
States colleges and universities, the lowest figure^ for any U.S. 
minority group r^rted and a 5.7% decrease Srom 1982, the first 
tw(>-year decline in the last eight yeara. Anijeaican Indianarepfe- 
sent apprbzunately .7% of the UMted^tat^populatio and .7% 
of the ehnfllm^t^in^ higher ^ducattbn. iBMi^^ i986» p. 25). In 
1984^ 73 Ameri^m f ndiam^cd^^ Boctor^s Degrees, again the 
lowest number for any minority grcnop reported and only .2% of 
the total {Summary Report, 1986, p. 30). Education refdnns iii In- 
dian and minority education tdj^ effect. 

Tha average Sdidlastic Aptitude Test (SAT) verb«d score bi 
American Indians has risen four points tietw^a JJ76jan^l985 
while the cbrrespdnding acor^ Jot white Americims &s £6pped 
twiCL points. However^- Jndiana stifi have an average score 57 
^ints bdow^^fite Anmicans. (The average score for blacks, 
Mexican- Americws, and Puerto Ricans is even lower than the 
score for Indians.) The Indians' SAT math scdifs areyei^amiilar 
to the verbal^pres. The niimb^ of Indians taking the SAT test 
hasincreased 2% over the past five years (^mpaj^ to a S^drc^ 
for blacks^ a 48% increase far Aaian-ii^Tn^rtrj>nfl- an H% mcrfflse 
for fiaertb Rica^, and a 26% increase for Mexican Amodcans. 
(iVBmten 1986, p; 108). 

A hundred thousand Indian children between th^ of five 
imd seventeen live on reservations. Ateut a third of them attend 
BIA schools. Over 80% of the 15,729 BIA emplc^ees are Native 
American or approximately 2.5% of all erdployed. Native 
AmericahsL_^m£man Jndwns^ 1984^^ 14). A&ost 14,000 
^^^^iiA'?^^?^ Jibrarians, or counselors 

represratixqg about 2.7% of the Native Ammcan work force, 
whereas 3.2% of the white work force are teachers (General 
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Toda^ there are 10& elementary and secondary schools 
operated by the BI A and 60 elementaiy aiid secondary ^hools 
operated By trihea or tribal of jgaxiizations imder contract with the 
BIaK with a totd of students. D^pite long term ef^^^ to 
eliminate Indian board&g^^&x3s^l3^2^ afaadents still board at 
their schools. The BIA operates i&ee pos^aec6n^^8C&k>laa^ 
ftiiids tweiUy tribaUys^^ community ooliegira Wducaiion 

cSrectb^, 1985^6, p. 1; Comprehensive 1985). 
While Indian students were once excluded fit>m many public 
schools, now sbme state departments p^^ fducatidii have done ex- 
tensive work io provide supplexnental curnculum about and for 
Indians mifaeu- ^hodls^ Oklahoma and CjUiforhia are especially 
to be noted for tfaeb efforts;-Mcmt Incfian^studehts n^ 
public schools. BIA schools stitt educate a substanttaLnumb^^ 
students while contract and mission schools serve it sm^ p^^^ 
tage. The increase ov^ the years in Indian students attending 
school in the United States is shown in Table 1. 



Table 1. Number of Indiah cHUdreh ehfotted in 
school 

Year Total Enrollment 

1822 1,100 

187? 4,488 

188? 14,333 

1900 26,451 

1938 65,166 

1951 102,322 

1959 141,548 
1980 501,846 

(Sources: Jedediah MOTse^ A R^ort i^ the Secrepvy of Wc^ of 
the United Std&spn Indian Affairs.zSew Haven: S. Converse^ 
1822i^ fiL. 396. S. Lymwi T^l^i A jffijtd^ 
Washi^tb^ DC: HiS^B^paitment of thelntmb Bureau 61 In- 
dhta Affairs^ 1973. Stofisfei Cpncemi'ng Jndiml&Uldjm, ^sooi 
iSIS6 ^ i^. Washi^^ DC: U.S. Departmcuot of the 
Interior, and i9S0 Cemm of Poptdation. Generd Stxid and 
£conomu; Characteristics: U.S. Summary. Washin^n, DC: U.S. 
DefMLrtment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. PC80-1-C1, p. 
98. 
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FM^dJEmlimi p^i^^^^o^ the years has swung between siip^ 
pnrting^ (ribcd governs and terminating their ^ledal fela- 
tiotrafaip with the fedenU goveiimient. AUbtin^ wdtirminatibii 
werB one side of the pendulliin's swings and John Collier's Indian 
New Deal acul tite current fxilic^ brself<ieteiiiuxiat^^ 
other side. Self-determinaUon in 

number of tnbally-cont]n>Il^ schools (alt that increase has 
leveled off in the last fiw yeoral^mor&active role by tribal cwn- 
dls in educatidiL (sea tribal aducadon policies guoted in cha{^ 
two oiL_bfl^D^:u^ education), and an increase in reservatibn 
public schoob with all Indian school boards. Many reservatibn 
schools have large numbers bf Indian teachei^ however^ effi^ 
to sendtisly modify the oirtieuluin: have hdt^^Uy t££en ^ce ex- 
cept in a few schools like Bock Point Community School. 

Sometimes the purpose of local cbntrbl has becbme, as was felt 
by jin external evaliiatbr about the first IcceUly-cb^srb 
at Rough R(x:k, mbre tbgive emiflbymc^tMlo^ thmto 
provide a pro^iumL ijuaHty educadon (Szasz, latt, pp. 
171-U2t Two m^jOT^ for this concern for employment 

rather than education ure the high uneanployxnent rate on r^wt 
reservations and the lack of educatidnfd e^|||^^ 
local school boards. On the one hand theseichbbli)^^ are told 
by the cbnaervativea taget ba^ to basics and tench phonics 
and the threej-'s^don^theotho' hand they are told by the more 
li^^to oi^n up their classrooms and teach bilingually. Whbin 
are they to believe? 

The pressing need for emplc^rmeiit tends to dvemda what is 
not a dear-cut {^lucatib mandate. ii the fifS pfic^ 
ecb^mic rehabilitatibn of lase^ ^t Jbte eoiUo' hoped 
for fifty ycira agD la stiUjn^^ However, Indian people 

ha^e^eezLgivanLa say in their own^destiny through alected parent 
^Ecmutt^ ^hocd boards, and tribal councils. As the feda^ 
government tries to cut funding to aU prc^am£b^ 
becomes wheth^ schools can tlirn but Indian ^radu^tea^whb^i^ 
self assured, einplc^able. axui capabLac^provicfittg lead^U^^ 
making reservatibns, often located on mar^nal land, self suffi- 
cient. 
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Self Cohcepl and Ifie Indian 

itudehf 



Achievement in school Js HgUj^ rdat^ to wtf co^ 
teacher who gives students self-est^m, who shows them that 
have the abiiitj? t^succ^^, and who enables them to believe 
'ie£ ate worthwhil& pNetrsons who have and deserve the 
r f the teacher and thein^lves will see ccK^ratidn and 
*5 Without selfesteem^ without h(^, students have no 
.a TX> try. To every ^8^^ any culture, self-respect is 



'^dehtiiU to 9uccess_and_a godd Efe.^- - 



SoJn« ^^l►;SS•L Either interesting^ J^teri^ and - pr^ 
ilaborate lesson plans to nrake sure att basic skiHs are tai^^t 
well; then they cridcize individual students for their failures. 
They make students who do not compi^end the material feel 
they are less worthwhile as individuals. Teachers may not voice 
their feelings, biit their attitudes can be evident to the students 
through their actions. Nb matter how well a subject is taught^ 
unless students develqp seli^steem^ :th^_ w^ hot want to 
achieve^_mU most likely l^inr tb disfike si^bcA and_ "schobl 
wcak^*_ and vdU avoid both as jnuch as possible. Self-esteem is not 
only the key to motivation, it is necessary to clear thinking and 
concentrated effort. 



Thia origina l ss say app ears ^e re^in print lor the time. All rights 
reserved. Permission toreprint must be obtainBd: from tiie autiior. Dr. 
GUMaiid iaa Pnjles8c»' Emeritus bfiEducatlohat EastimJilc^tana: Col- 
lege, Billings, MT 59101, and President of the CouxicU for Indian Educa- 
tion. 
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S^*eateein is a key 

A child mth self-esteem likes himself. He has a good feeling 
about his own pez^ohal worth. As John Bryjie testified Before 
the Senate Subcommittee oh Indian Education, 

Practically all jMlucatprs will agree that> basically, the 
overall |Hinx>se<)f education is to turn but happy and sociat 
ly cbntributing human beih^. Thia means that as a^resultof 
his ^ucatibh, the studejit f^ls thatheJsjm i^p o^ 
\rii^iimeht^ is_a2htnl^^ id Jts developmrai, and has a 
joyful-sehse 6i acBevem^ according to his abUity. This is 
just anotter way of saying that school has met his needs. 
(1969, pp. 27-28) 

Robert Ro^sel made the folldwing observations concerning In* 
liah chfldf eh: 

It is imiK>rtaht for a teacher or ah admihistraiorJbd fchow 
how a child ^els about himself^ about his ischdbt.ahd-ahQUt 
his firi€»kls. The w^a child fefaLCoiore^a g^ptdacfa^td fife. 
Gdhfidence and happiness bring^an interest td learning, 
fi^e msacurity^ rejection^ or afieiing of inad^uacy may 
bring hostility or withdrawal (1962, p. 43) 

Children attiuh &^-estc^m m iwd jeayi .Qae ia thrdu^ 
i'reflcK^t^^praisals^'l th^ ideas, df what dtto-sutfaink of them; 
thdr cmx<^pt&Jof tfaeop^onaof Mends^^ teachers, 
and other individuals significant to them. What concept <>f 
themselves will Indian students have when they reflect the 
teacher's opinions? 

The second way students gain ppmidns of: themselyes is 
through their pen^tiphs of how well th^ fulfill persbhal staxL- 
dards th^ Imve develbped for them^ the& 
abilities^ their statnsu their rdles,^ and cdmpare them wi^ what 
th^^dvdd Idee id becdm& ll&tey alsd cdm^re their achievement 
of then* dbji^ives with how well others appear to have achieved 
those same objectives. 

Tochers of Indian students cannot assume that the per spnal 
standards upon which studenta will judge themselves will be 
similar to the teacher's standards, or to the bbjectives bf urban 
society. 

Recognizing stiide^^ lieecte fcr improved self rancept 

Evidence indicates the self-esteem bf most Indian students is 
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|X)orer than that of ^he general p<q)uiation. If Native American 
children have low 8^f^tMin,iit can be ejected that their sodai 
acoeptan^ ud^cademic peii(»tnance wfll also be low^ 

Deborah Y^n^ng^tn wjDilcmg m Northern Ch^enne, 
found that iew of them, adults or children, felt any confidence in 
school situations. 

_ Many of the childii^h, flouhderihg in class, become locked 
tnt^^rigid-j9elf-images. They cohaider themsS\^s hoh- 
iearaei3^>-and & so wing jfa of the world 

far more wondrous and important than the classroom. 
(1972, p. S4j 

Phy^ ISmpest (19851 evaluated the self cbheept of Navajo 
students-and found them ^ieraHy_ \*higl]Li^ low in 

self concept" (p. 1^. Many werean^ws, Jepresse^^ 
faith in themselves. Suicide, the second most common cause pf 
teen*a^ death in the United States, is ten times more prevalent 
amdiig re^rvatidn Indian students than in the general popula- 
tion, In:l985 alpne^piie of every two hutidr^ Indian students at- 
tempted suidde. This js slire evidence of the great need for 
schools to build the self concept of Indian students. 

It is^ thexi^ of critic^ importance we,^jas teachers^ recognize 
that, Jf 5ve^£ffe to^ucce^Jn^teacE^^ :we musiu 

first and foi^most, find ways ^ ruse their sdtf^teem. SeLih the 
majority of schools attended by Native American students, the 
major emphasis is on academic achievement, with very little em* 
phasis on building seif-esteem. 

There is iib easy rcmte to building selfe ex- 
cessive negative critidsm: helps^ but pats on the back and 
positive mhforcemeht will hot work uhless students see real 
gains, in^ their academiC-O^mpetehdes. Ho^^ we heed to 
recognize tlmt i£ere_a^ In£aiii£&(&'en whd^ttaci-tHiur 
work with confidence. Then we must set out to develop this 
esteem in all of our students. 

Promotttig an expecyition qf jsiioc^ 

Students will be mere hkely to believe they can succwd if ihey 
can see ^hat their teachers believe they will. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's summary of research regarding teacher ex- 
pectations states, 

- Teacfae^ j^o j^t ^hd ^im^moftteJ^^^^^tatio^to 
all tfaeb stadenteobtam^eater academy ^tfcmium^ from 
those students than teachers who set low expectations. The 
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expectoUbiiB J^cliers Jiave stodents cair and 

cannot ieam mayJbecome seif-falfiUing prophecies. Students 
tend ta iearn as little— or as much— as their teachers expect. 
(1986; p: 32) 

- Teachers should learn as much as possible about the good 
qualities of their students and of their students* cultures so that 
sincere ptBise will become natural aiid students will ^1 more 
confident. Indian students are often more skilled in rMding faces 
and actions than in^ interpreting verbal statements. They quickly 
detect sugar^rbated^ insincere priiise. Teachers must J66kJB3ir and 
see students' actual strengths and then give true appreciation 

and encouragement; 

studmts whose^exp^tations are largely of failure and rejec^ 
tion^ the smallest; almost insignificant, signs of capability should 
be identified. 

Praise for a job well ddiie should be given imm^ately, since 
praise given iii the afl^rabdh for what a student did in the morn- 
ing is of little value. Praise should also be given unobtrusively^ 
since public praise can be humiliating for ah Indian Jtxident_and 
can cause other stiidenta tojreact negatively. Tamany students, 
approval from friends and peers is far more important than ap- 
proval from a teacher. 

Recognizing 8tudents\ strengths 

If students are^ tQ_J)efieve in themselves,, teachers must 
rjecognizeinSviduai strengths. AU-children have strengths. It is 
up to teachers to Snd them; to let students know about them and, 
then; ta use those stri»?>gths to help students learn. 

One teacher, ta heip her second grader a see their owii 
strengths, had each write a statement begihhihg with, ''I like 
myself b^use..,'V:Tkt^statements she got were simple but 
revealing and hel^l her fihd^good things to emphasize. A typical 
statement was, **I like myself b(^use_rmAa 
ride aJjicycle; andi iake^^kid care oLmy teet£''_0ne ve^-^ted 
student irLthe class completely outsfiown ^e other students. The 
teachu^ was anxious to see what kind o| a list she would make. 
Her answer was short and instructive for the tocher who was 
just learning about Indian culture: ''I like myself because I know 
how to make friends.'' 

Mdtiyatiiig through reaUs Btudeiit developed goals 

When people want something, they will work for it. The want 
precedes the achievement. Most middle class urban students are 
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highly motivated towards success. Th^ are willing^ to work 
whether it is pleas4nt or hot and whether the rewards of the work 
willJbe sodh br. delayed. They are accustomed to ah autocratic 
s6dety wM(£ contains a^Hgh level of agreement about the value 
and definition of /-Suc^s.'-V-^ zn^:: n ^zjn hhlz zzzz zz 

Many Indian students define success in ways unrdated to 
school. Their only objective in school is to get through it— to en- 
dure it. If they are aware of any goals in our classrooms, it is 
because teachers have set goals and: told zStud^ about them. 
Those gc?ls are hot studehts' goals. But, if Ihdiah stiidehts have 
no personal goals that involve schbbl^ th^ then have Uttle r^sbh 
for ef £ort. Thatnbe br community us^aHy: 
education bws and keeps ifaHdrea in^xlassrbbm^- but theyxan- 
not force anyone to learn. Students need ^^o^s, immediitteg^s, 
not vague talk about the future. Theit^f ore, when teichers 
recognize students* strengths and show the students that they 
can succeed, studehts will ready to sit down and discuss where 
they have beeh^ how far they have advahced^ and where th^ 
want tb go frbm here^ Ih other wbrds, studehts will be ready: to 
set gbals. The gbals they develbp cau^ shbrt rah^ sp^fic^ 
measurable^ attidnable,^and tha students'; ^todenta^usLsee-a 
reason for them and want to attain them. Otherwise they become 
the teacher's goals. 

The goal is not a piece of candy or time out from work. The "^oal 
is to be able to do somethihg students a>uld not do before. Of 
ODiirse, graphs that students keep in their desks can hvjlp theih 
record and see their progress and remember their successes, but 
the graph is bhly ai symbol bf the gbaL 

Ojiceitudehts^ave-setreaUsMc goals ^dachievec^ 

them and are developmg jui cocpec^ion of success, then, jand 
then only, can they begin to disrepBird errors and be free to take 
chances. To make real progress, they have to understand that er- 
rors are beneficial l^fcause they are a natural and hei^ssary part 
of leuiiihg. Many Indian studehts have hever gdtteh beyond cdh- 
siderihg each mistake a failure. 

Studehts can alsb select topics bf interest zareuhd which 
teachers can build integrate leasbhs^s discussed m thexhapter 
bn the whole langua^j^prbac^^ pdraiy 
gmdes b^n demonstrato jentbusiasm ^war& school learning 
which, because of continued failure, they lose forever in in- 
termediate grades. By gearing teaching to the student, aa is 
recommended throughout this book, rather than to textlk>bk or 
subject, such loss of enthusiasm ahd mbtivatibh may be avoided. 
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Deyeiopmg seU-respect^ 

A t«icher*s attitude? toward students, as mlrron>d in student's 
thinking, can build the; self •resj>ect necessary to ^ happy life and 
to success in school diily if students are respected. Students niust 
live ill a warm and supjK^rtive school atmosphere where each 
child is recognized, by himself and others, as a worthy individual 
who is: wanted, respited, and liked. 

A calm atmoBphere in which^BtudentsiU'e respected will also do 
nu2ch_tdjhelp Indiai^students get over iheirMtural shyness. 
shy^J&esiibBniieelm^ that we do not quite belong is natural for 
Ind^-^st^ents in a classroom environment. To pressure 
cfaiidren only increases it. 

FeeUngs are evei^here-— b^^ 

i=^ L^^^^''-^^*^?^^L^^ mora conti^ous than chicken pox or 
measles. The teacher who can earn the respect of Indian students 
aiid wbo can show them that they are respected for what they are 
id ^eii on the road to j^^ ving those children sucosss in school. 

Students need more tlmn Just self-respect. They ^eed seif^ 
esteem. They need something they can be proud of. Too many 
teachers and other well-ihtehtiohed individuals : look at the 
physical surroundings in which ihdia students Uve^thie pre- 
judice t&ey_face;iheir problems in school, and they ^ympatl^; 

^®^^^^^z^^§*^- These students Ho not need sympathy; 
they need something to be proud of. Pity and pride do not go 
t^ogether. Building sympathy for a group of people may be a good 
way to raise money for a mission or a schol 1, but it has no place in 
the work within the school or mission. Chief Dan George express- 
ed the idea well: 

Do you know what it is like to feel you are of no value to 
society and those around you? To know that people came to 
help y oil but not to work with you, for you kiibw they knew 
you had hbthihg to offer? : 

Do you know what it is like to have your raoe belittled ind 
to be made aware of the facLthatyi^narabnly burdenJ^o 
thacountiy? What isit^&to be ndthoutpridein^y^ 
pride in your family, pride and confidence in yourself. What 
is it iike? You don't know for you never Uisted its bitteimesa. 

I shall tell you what it is like. It is like not ^onng about 
tbmdrtpw, for what does tbmbfrow matter? It is like haying 
a reserve that Iboks like a junk yard because the beauty in 
the Boul is dead, and wJ^_should the soul express an exter- 
nal beauty that does not match it? 
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And how you hold <)ut ydtir hand ahd beckdn me to come 
6ver.£bine over and integrate you say. But how can I^pme. 
i am naked ahdashamed. How I come in dignity? I have 
no presents; LhaveJio gifts, Whatis there in my culture you 
value. My poor treasure you caaoSy scont ..^ _ ^ 

Am I then to come as beggar and receive aU from your onct 
nipoteiit hand? Somehow, I must wait; I must delay. I must 
wait until you want something of me. Until you need 
something that is mer Then I can raise my head and say to 
my wife arid family, **Listeh, they are calling; they need me; 
I must go. " 

Tiieal can waflc across ihe stre^^ audi will hold my 
high for i wifl meet yoias an ^ucd; I wffljiQtscorr yr»j for 
yov * demeaning gifts and yoa wiiLnot receive me Pi- 
van do without; ray manhood I camiot dc vfi^ hcut. 

1 can only come as one sure of hisauthority,>:..ii: af his 
worth. I shall not come as a CTiiigiiig object of yoiir pity. I 
shall come in digiiityior I shall hot come at all. 

What do we want? We want first of all to be respected and 
to feel we^ are people of worth. We want ih equal bppbrtuiii- 
ty to succeed-iaiife. 

When you meet my cinldren in your classroom, respect 
each one for what he is: A child of our Father in heaven, and 
your brother. Maybe it all boils down to that. 

-^Exceipts from a speech at a Cdnferencii^of the Canadian 
Association of Indian aiid Eskimo Education, Banff, May, 
1970. 

How can teachc^s^Jielp atuderita develop this pride" This s^f- 
esteem? Afl studenti Jiave good pcSntiia^wKclLi&By take 
pride. Tracit^s have to hei^ tbem see tteir goodjp^^Sr^m^ adi 
their strengths, talk about what they do well, and demonstrate 
then* progress to them daily. 

The language experience method of teaching reading described 
elsewhere iii this book is one way of showing children that theu* 
ideas are respect^, of giving them something to be proud of. 
They^ee that their idras are considered worth listening to, re^ 
cdrdirigiHand usirig aa readings coaterial. Daily journal writing is 
also a good way to shcv' 5 ;udents that what they think arid feel is 
important: 
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imprdviiig self concept tfirbugfi ac&ievement 

The tiiost important arid: lasting way to improve ifieir^scliool 
rel^ted^jf concept is by helping students develop their academic 
skills. ChUdreh who can road and WTite Jitell and who can solve 
math and science prbblema^eldom self-esteem. This is 
especially true it students can Mso use their knowledge to help 
other students acKeve^iane, a shy and sensitive Iri<yari girl oh 
the Fort Peck Reservation^ was more comfortable with a com- 
puter ihan with a teacher. However, as her math and reading im- 
proved through computer instructidii, she progressed socially as 
well. 

Diane has ^iiied seif-confideiice ahd she is hb Ibhgei afraid 
to volunteer aii answer in class. She has shown a non-Indian 
student how to use the computer, which is wonderful for 
self^steem. (Clark, 1985) 

For students to achieve, teachers must build on the fouhdatibh 
of their current level of achievement. If grade-level textbooks 
presuppose a jugher level of achievement than students have, 
then t^cfers must adapt lessons to take the gap between actual 
and^pected achievement into account or the students will be 
leftbettnd and their feelings of failure will increase. TJSoughout 
this book^ suggestions on how teachers car. adapt curriculum 
to a variety of student achievement levels. 

Givang students a yoice in dedsipii making 
.One ijSjMjftentwiym which the self-esteem students can be 
impr(»^ i^by ihowing them how to assume retisi^isibility for 
then- actions and trusting them to do so. Students ni\:tt learn to 
see the consequences of their actions, not only U) themstlv^^^, hut 
also to others. This i-eaUy is aiibther effective way of ahby^ ing 
i^8i:^t for them. Students heed to mak« decisions and cRoices^ 
They heed to see themselves as respbhsible_pebple. They have to 
learn that thev canhbi give^ their proU^ They cannot 

leave deasibis to bifieri_Tfie^^ iJve with probiems and Irani 
to solve ihem; ilany Indian studejiws have not learned to take 
this responsiUOty in school because have not teen giveh the 
opportunity. They can learn only if their tochers give them bfh 
portunities to leani early how to sb|ve prpblems and^ve them 
experience in inakihg decisidhs. They need tb be asked their opi? 
hidhs^ tb have their questibhs answer^, and tb see^the&ideas put 
to use so th^ can SNee the cbhsequehcesi^gbbibr bad. Only in this 
way bah ihey ^ome willing to make decisions based upon 
reasoned thix^tng; ^ - : 
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Students will be afraid to make decisions until they trust their 
teachers,: and Indian students will hesitate to trust their teachers 
until their teachers trust them. 

Teaehing decisidti-inakiiig skills 

Before Indian students can build self-esteem by knowing they 
are trusted to make decisions for themselves, teachers will have 
to teach them d^isidn-making skills, to give them a relaxed 
classroom atmosphere in which ho students are afraid to express 
tfaeS ideas so tSatlhere Jsiree auddbpeh cbmmuhicatibh between 
teachers and students. and to give thein bpiF^rtuhities to m 
decisions individually and e d group and have those decisions 
carried out. j i j n in 

P^isidn-makiiig skills ar^ taught through open discussion in 
which students not diily make Bmall decisions for themselves, bat 
discussLinahy: hypothetical situations smoilar U) diies they face 
daily. They discuss openly and freelyidiffereht possible conse- 
quehceabfilecislons they might make. The "Character Education 
Cumctilum-^Bts produced Americah Institute 

for Character EducaSon (AICBlSeielp^ 
decision-mi k^rtg skills. Classroom discussions resulting from 
these materials provide opportunities for atudents to interact 
with others, explore possible solutions to potential problems, and 
identify probable consequences of each solution. The i^venth, 
eighth, and ninth grade Charac^^ Education Curriculum in- 
cludes cause and effects of substance abuse. The emphasis is on 
the ejects on the users^iamiUes^ and society in general. 

TJie^atenaUncludes^gmdes td^^^ 

of students actions and ways in^ which students jnay_ cope with 
problems in more positive ways. The dedsion-nx^ng and 
problem-solving skills developed in this process will not only help 
students with their problems, but will also enable them to make 
better decisions during the rest of their lives jEriandsoii, 1985). 

A good wa^^ to start discujisipn is thrbugh a /'story** that 
presents a difficult situatibn similar tb one students migl'l face, 
then let them discuss and decide what they inight db^ and what 
the results^ might be.^The^liscussiQn jviU be most succe^ 
relaxed, mfbrmal^ bpen-a tmosphereJn wM^ every av^identis-en^ 
couraged to speak. Every individuai's befiefs and inner feelin£^ 
must be respected with no preference for the response of one child 
over another. iStudeiits may have to leam to distinguish between 
constructive criticism aiid ridicule before, they, too, can en- 
courage evetybhe's participatibh. The teacher can aid the discus- 



sion with questions such as: '\How would tikis e^ect your 
family?" **Can you »ee why other pec^le nught feel differently?" 
and "Are you sarong this because you think that is what I want 
to hear?" Aft«r these discussions are famiiier to students^ th^ 
can be held in 8m-?ll i?rbups if prS:eeded by thorough planning 
and students understand their puipc^e^Eliscmfiiaibns wilLbecQme 
more.meaningfol if they are ^upplemented with role-playing of 
situations in which students must make decisions. 

Training iii dedsidii-making wfll iibt stick unless students 
know then* ideas wre respected. Tlus means pupil-teacher plan- 
nihg in whic^ students do snich things as suggest tofu to be 
covered at the ^tart J2f a. new unit iiL Social Stuches^ anclihen 
clibbacLtheifjownxonmiittees of 
teachmg^iequfies tfaorou^ pWrnring by teachers, who have to 
have their own ideas to contribute so students actually have 
choices. But the extra work is worthwhile in tte improved 
attitude, enthusiasm, self confidence, aiid independence of the 
students. 

Students in a democratic classroom in which they have a voice 
in decision making not only luive greater self-esteem, they idso 
have more respect for the bpimdiis of others and are more willing 
to cooperate with them. Giving students a voice indecisiph mak- 
ing is just one way teachers can show respect and cbnfidehce in 
them; To develop seltrespectiind^^^ need to be 

^ven respbnsib'Sty and be trusted to cany through. 

Developing good Communication 

Using discussion to teach stud^^^^ good decisions and 

^ving-them a vbic^ iailecisibn mdung are nb^ until 
teachers have- devdoped- good conmiunication wit&^tudents; 
With some Indian students this ^dil be the n^ostj^fficidt pwtof 
teaching. Mmy of them have been taught that they shraldnot 
express an opmion, that they shcmld not make a statement unless 
they are positive they are correct, and/or that sUence in the com^ 
pany of an adult rviiiotes respect. Studeiij^ need to be taught that 
different behavi^ ^ can be required in different situations, that 
apj;>rGqpriate behavior in their homes is to be resisted and follow- 
ed, hat thaLacfaooi can require c&fferent J>ehavidr. 

Some jstudents faav^ been m classrboms in wBc6_thgridqts 
were not respected or used^ but were ciidciz^br JridfculedJ&y 
other students. Hew does a teacher develop communication witii 
these students? One way is by Ustening to their ideas and ques- 
tions iii group discussidiis and iiidividually, in and dut df class. 
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Along with fis^teni^^es^vingte^ wAehne^l^^bis d(^ihot 
mean jumping in and giving final answerg. Sometmea^talking is 
a way of clarifying a question and the alternatives prior tOLxncd^ 
ing a decision. If you listen well enough, students wUl begin to 
share their feelings with you. Then you will know that you have 
developed real cbrhmuiiicatidn. 

Showmg respect for t&e people and their culture 

_ Devfilbping selfrespoet and selfesteem d^send upon teachers 
showing respect for the Indian culture and for Indians as a group, 
ftejudice IS "beinjgdoaim bisb not up onJ" It can 

be eliminate only throng knowledge^by Jearning to really know 
the Indian people of the conmiunity^md tfieir^ultu^^^ 

Pride in their heritage is developed in students JwfenJ^ichers 
emphasize and 4ise the values and stress the positive aspects of 
the culture in discussions. Teachers who learn to greet diildbiBn 
and express some ideas in the native language show z^si^sct for, 
and interest in the culture. Teachers who respect the people will 
deveiop^a cuituraUy-relevanLcum(mluin;^T^ abb^t 
native history and culture and ideas, i^m the _ eultujne in 
teaching other subjects. Local cukural objects, craft8,_g^ 
and music will be integral parts of their instruction. They^ffl 
also recognize and refer dfteii to the contributions of Indian 
people to their own culture and way of life, Showing films such as 
More Than Bows and Arrows (Alaska, 1977) can aid teachers in 

this tasfc : : : 

Trachers also mast car e^y ^heck^ reaffing materials to iden- 
tify prejudiced and ste3^t}i}iritLaq>ress^m,^aach a^^^ an 
Indian" and **on the war path, ' and the labelingofjfll incBSn vi^ 
tones as massacres and all white massacres as great victories^ If 
students are ^^'en bia^ material to read, they will assume that 
teachers agree with what is said unless the reading is preceeded 
ad^uate discussibh bf the author's attitude. If lessonaand 
textbbbksdb nbi; contain references tb:Indians,:8tudent8 will feel 
they SenbtSpbitant^ Teachers nee^ textbooks 
with local mater^ds. Bu£^tin&)a^_a^ centers shbuld 

reflet the local culture and notbefimi^Jb nbn-Indiah hblidcty 
material and a yearly 'Thanksgiving Indian.'* 




_ Self-esteem is the mbst important factor in acUeveinent. Since 
many lndian students liive bea)me cbn that they will not 
succeed, this must be a majbr cbncern bf every teacher bf Indian 
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students. Some suggested means of building self-esteem are: 

1. Teaches mlist expect success and ignore weaknesses, 
r^bgmzing and emphasizing individual strengths. They 
must help students develop: goals th^: can attain. Eh- 
cburagemeht^ humor, and enthusiasm will help. 

2. Teachers, can xlevelop .students* self-eati^m hy having 
respect for atudents.and ihowing that respect in.their ac- 
tions^ They-mast treat students with the same respect they 
would like to receive. 

3. Teachers must give students reason for pride. This can be 
aided by teaching decision-making skills, giving students a 
voice in decisibii making, aiid giving students respdiisibili* 
^. 

4. Teachers must develop good cbmmuhicatibh by listening to 
students and lettihg them know that their ideas are wbr- 
thwHle re^dlesa^f_h6w wdl they itre doing Academically. 

5. Teachers^ nmstrBsp^t^tidents^ tribe 

rood tiling in that culture^ learn its values, and develop a 
culturally relevant curriculum. 
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Improving Reading 
Gompfehension of 
Indian Students 

Daniel L. Pedrce 



A question frequently asked by teachers of Indian children is, 
"What can be done to improve my students' reading comprehen- 
sion?'' BBciuseirfthe natuS 6^ "reading cbmprehensiohi'Vthe 
answer is ^6t iimple^ Beading a)inprehensiun is Bn interaction 
between various factors di£^| wHchiBe^^s omstmc^ meaning. 
Some factors which affect comprehension^ .include pnbf 
kiidwleci^ about the topic, motivation, langmge f ac^jq^^ 
gimiliarity with how to read different kinds of print maters. 
The areas of reading comprehension jmd compr^ 
tioh are large and complex. Rather than attempting to complete^ 
ly cbver these topics^ this chapter will present some background 
&&imation^ 6^_^adihg^_ cbmprelienaibni some instructional 
guidelines, and-somexlassrooin examples of ways teachers of In* 
dian children can help improve their students' cdmprehensibn, 

Badkgraund -_ ^ 

Different authors (Eboper^ lSSB; McNeil, 1984; and Pearson^ 
1985) have noted tStwfiaLis meant by ''^^ abd "reacUng 
comprehension" has changed in the last twinty^v^ yMri. One 
reason for tjiis change has been aninterdisciplin^y^ivesti^tibn 
into reading. Beginning in the 196bs, researchers from a ^iety 
of areas, such as psychology, reading education, sociology, and 



1Mb original esssy appea» here^in print f or tibe i^t time. Ail rights 
r^erved. Penmisibn: to r^ musi be bbtained froxn the authbr. Dr. 
P^AT^ iSi'l^i^^^^^.Pro^f^ of EtemenJ^iy and ScK^ Educa- 
%km at Eastern Montana CoUcge, BiUings, Mt 59101. 
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Unguistics, started v -j at rfsa^ding and con5)i«hen8ion^jSfiLa 
'r^^nXt of this att<r wv r the reading act has come to be perceiv^ 
a&_ti«ing ihDepa?" om roinprehensidn. Cocnprehension is not 
just ihe jSauit <t»;S:odihg; they are intertwined so that com- 
picSengion fiEisistaudecbdihg. Qb in turn^ has come to 

be ^9en as a process dimng. which r^de^^^ meaning 
through actively interacting mth jdfeMmt^ __ 

In th^ early 19608. reading was vieweAby some ecfiicatbrs^ a 
product ti^dwoding (Fries, 1962). While appeaibg, this ^tion is 
both simp-'^Atic and inaccurate. An example will ilius^ate these 
points. Belo^ are three simple sentences, read them. 

Matched Ls tin Squares are a variadon tot eyiteilm^n* 
founding J>t fractional factorial and xx>nfomided foctqriiid 
disehbs. The ambiquity of tratamiento, and the n^sulting 
aliases, are cbhtrbladbs. Temporal order becomes less cf a 
factor in variable interaction. 

Do you /'know'* what you re»d? The above lines were probably 
meaningless for ybu, despite your ability to "decode and say*- 
each word, unless ybu ferier^ some Spanish and something iibout 
research- designs. Withbut this prerequisite knowledge, 
under^timdi^ racL"i^adihg"_did_n(A take plac^. Reading means 
comprehension aind rea^^jcbmprehehsibh involves mbre than 
successful decoding or fluent orS readings z^zziz zz 

As a result of investi^tions into wacto^ ^p«cffiMll^ in- 
vestigatidns into comprehension, a distinction has been made 
abbut what is meant comprehension. When most people spee^ 
bf reading cbmprehensibn they are jeaUy inferring to two dif- 
ferent Jispects^pnK^es^^^ and product. Tlie di8tinct^'>n between pro- 
cess and prbdu(±is thcidiffer^ ^mprehen- 
sion (prMessj Md the ^ remlU^ 

Up until the late iStfls; comprehenSbn^as iLequ^atl^^ 
as the ability to recall information firbmiL^saa^ & dtherd^er- 
iiig degrees of abstractness such as word uu«min|^, re^^dzmg 
explicit facts, lind drawing infereeus^s (Davis, 1968) or by <tif- 
^rent levels of thought, sucltas Utiutd^ inferential, evalaation* 
and appli^tibh tBarrett, 1972J. These, and similar effects, ap- 
proached c^inprihehQibh in terms of the product produced. While 
abfiity. to rcH^in&nnatibh is ah impbrtant aspect of comprehen- 
sion it is end result and tells us little abbut hbw a reader ar- 
rived etaDzswers.- 

in comprehendi^ a pa ssage,^ ta^ arriving^ at a ^odS^,-Z«adecr* 
inind^ do not just record the information in the passage and then 
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give it back. The human mind doesn't work that way. Readers are 
iidt {Mspive i^pients of knowledge. Instead, readers construct 
meaning:!^ taking ideas from tte page and relating them to id^i 
already in th^ xninds (scbexnata). The teit assort of 

''bLuepnnt/'jirIn<£^iid reader in bmlding a^entffl^bdAbf 
what i£Lmeant £y iopp^ingchies to wfiattte^mffior int^dedior 
what reader tlmiks the author intended). During this 
"'building, " readers fillin iK)int&and make inferences; after all, no 
text can state explicitly all of the inforaiation, underljiing con- 
cepts, and reiationships necessary to understand what the atiUlor 
is talking atK>ut. Consequently, comprehension i^uim readers 
to play a ^^iy active role in danstnicting meaning. The act of con- 
structing meaning is referred to as the cotnprehehsioh proems. 

Compreheiisidxi, then, is the result of sevei^f actors jpM<£jii^ 
^^nu^t _within_lh& mind a^ a_ read^_^^_^um^ pre^^ 
m^sa^-to^^v^ at £pa-oducti Go^-ci^pi^^ 
acceptabte answer or^ product) is dependent on sevend factors: 
Having the neceswy background informaticm; being able to 
relate that background information to what is being read; I^ng 
familiar enough with the text^s stnicture so that tneanio^Ful 
praiictidiis caii be made atetit what is likely to occur next (this 
makes it easier to form new uhderstandin^J; being able to vaiy 
strategies u^d^durihg reading and being able to monitor one's 
own cdinpfehensibh ikndwing. when adtnething is not m»lctng 
sense iSdiwitcH^ to imothOT^stii^ 

The a^ of comprehension^ or tfaeprocessBy^ which a reader con- 
structs meaning through interacting with the text, is not in- 
herently different for Indian readers than for other readers. 
R^i^i^^s of race, color, pr cfeid, gCKKl ODftipfehenders ajiprMch 
lading as a meaningful activity and interact with the ideas 
within the text in an active nuinher. What is different for Indian 
cMdreh is the kinds of i^ai^grdund Mowli^^ to the 

readi^ task^thetr iuimmancLof Janguage atmctures iiLthe texts^ 
an^tfaetr-^^^^nce sntk bein^active rwtersi p^d^ of 
readhig comprehension iustrucdon for indkn ^ibbenu is to 
develop those tlungs good read^s do when comprenending. This 
means helping them ^Bcome active readers on their own. 
1 Improving the reading cdmpreh^sidn of the Indian child c7, 
for tl^t matter^ any child is achievable through balanced instriic- 
UdxL Bdfc»e present^ sdmecUassrddm ^cia^ we will look at 
six dements necessary for elective cdmprehensidn instructidn. 
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ehflSen need to relate to reading. Readh«mn8t be fleeg by 
chUdren as more ihan decoding words, reading i»ut !o««l, or 
answering questions after reading a selwtion. Chfld^ my^t 
have an opportonity toreadJor pleasure, see teachers a^ ->±in 
reading, talk about and share what they have read, and actaeve 
some success in reading. At aH&vels of educatica. frdin pnmary 
grades through high school, studeota jaust have a yane^ of 
Books in their rooms and be ^ ven an^pportunily to read th«|i. 
For suggesiions on selecting books widct Indian children will 
relate tojee SilUland's chaptw in this book on sefecting riding 
materiaS or iBfiflc's selected bibUography of Indian literature for 
young readers (i98i|^- ^ - — vti£ 

■Hiere are various waya to pMimbte recreational rMding witton 
It diss. One successful wa^ involves Sustained SUent Reading 
ISSR) (McCracken. 1971). Efta (1864) presents a good Overview of 
one teachw's silait reading program^ - _ j i. t 

Not only must children have an opportumly ti read broks 
wKch ttey^ecfc th^ muft also have the opport unity to share 
and discuss those books. By sharing airf discussn^Ldo ^i^ 
m«m formal writtwi ot^»1 book repprts; I ni«m« chanceto Jalk 
to another person or smaaipmup of pe<^le about what has bwn 
read. One way of encouraging sharing is to have pwiodicut 
dividual conferences where steo&its and teachws talk atout 
hooks th^ have read. Other suggestionsjw to have students 
make a c6mm»cial U convince othertto r«iia book or stoly or 
to^ve students ke^ a "book kite" listing books read m- 
dependejaiy. Veatch (1978) has several excdiw^Ju^sUons 
re^trding both individual conferences and book sharings. 

Background kSbwledge _ _ _ 

Students must be "pr^Mmsi" to read a setection. The impor- 
tance S^ck^bund knowledge has been mentior«iaaa n«»88i- 
ty for comjiefiensibn. Prior knbwl^ge is important in h^ing 
students coiro^ saffi "a«»ptable" comp^tonsion prodwts. 
The more readers toow^^ut aisulqect in a text, the easier that 
text will be to read. Whether l&assipiment is to read « basal 
selectiwi or a history boofc if com^^Maibais to occur, stud^ts 
must have sbine knowledge about the to^ tfey are^iug to read 
ihout. Not only must students have somafa^Sfee about this 
topic; ihey must be able to identify the ri^tmenD^eaiKhema) 
and be able to relate what is being read to what they know. 
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_ Prerewitng activities, whicR prepare readers for the material lb 
be read through introducing and building background 
knowledge, are especiffly important when students are asked to 
read ^ething Jfiey are not "interested" in oj- ask^ to read 
^mething outside their normal experiences. Piereading prepare- 
tjon invdves introducing a topic and helping students relate to 
that topic and form a purpose for reading. It might sound 
su-ange, but readws are mbreJikely to be successful if they talk 
about something before readmg it than after reading it 
_ Prereading activitiea^ch have proven useful with lidim 
Children includeJjrainstornung (Vacca & Vacca, igSBJixategoriz- 
mg major concepts from a selectioftbefore reading t&t selection 
(Moore.^dence, & Rickelinan, 1982>, anihaving teachers iden- 
tifya major cnncept within the story etpassage. introducing that 
topic to the children, and then^owing students a ch ice to tell 
what they know about that topic. 

Ex^sure to different active rea^ 

eaidren need help in becoimig active readers. Helping 
students improve their comprehension involves more than prac- 
tice answenng questions over what has been read. While ib two 
people will read a passage exactly the same (after all, jnoiwo 
E^inds are ideatica). active leading involves some coSSon traits 
These mcludeipreviewing<iifficiat material beforejreading; using 
cues wi^ri the text whUe reading to make predictions about 
what_iahkely to occur next (and reading^to confirm those predi<> 
tions); and switohing the rate of reading to fit the material and 
the tesk. 

If students are to feconteactive readers, th^ need to be ex|k>s- 
^_to_ and have an^oppmrtunity to practice differenLstrate^es 
Tlus_is achievedjteough a comfcinatibh of teachetmodSng in 
which pollers demonstrate diffefwit st'^t^es and students 
practicing those strategies with print a5d non-print materials 
such as films. ' 

Teachers wiU discover that the strategies needed to help 
students read actively wiU vary depending on the difficulty of the 
text and the sophistication of the reader. Ideas and strateries 
^ci Iwve Wn^successfuIIy with Indian chilflren include: 
The Direct^ JReading Thinking Activity jStauHer, 1976), Re- 
Ques^ Hedprocal Questioning (Sianzb, 1869),^d The Guided 
iteadi5g Pro«dure (Manzd^ 19751. For additional ideas ofrways 
to develop active readers see Cooper (1986) and McNeil (1984). 
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Int^ate mding with Ijuig^^ 

Reading must not be taughtas enJsotetedsubject^C^^ 
sibn develc^inent is tied to other language arts. Tfccmgh tilking 
and writing ateut what they read, students develop bacfcp-buhd 
knowl^ge^ gain deeper understanding over material read, and 
be^ tb-becbxne active readers.: 

Probabty the^siMt way to bring reading but of isolation is 
through language «p«rfence activities which use materials with 
which children are familiar in their dffly^ves. The success bf the 
language exf^rience approach with Indian studentsJsJairly well 
dbcumrated (Feei^. 1579; Mallett. 19t77>. My experience is that 
although lahgua^ experience is used with Indian students, it 
needs toJSehxiughl in much more frequently, especially in reser 
vation schools^Por ideasi bn^ ways teachers can ufe teiiguage ex- 
perience with afl levels radiges J3£ students see Hal; (1981). 

I^guage experience is not the onl)^ wa^ to ihtegrate reading 
with speaMiig and writing. Havinr^ studenta^rite_ahbut what 
they read is beneficial. Writing da: - not mean writing^fbjrmal 
reports; it means putting ideas, sucli as a letter to a chH'acter in a 
stbryi^ dbwh oh paper after students have read that stwy. This 
kind of activity can help students actively work with Ideas In a 
sto^r. However,^ Jt ihese kinds bf writing activities are to be 
useful, students must be wMhg tb_put their ideas dbwn bh paper. 
Students will not feel as See to egress theraSlves if a teacher 
grades each writing activity for aspects <rf fonn 48pefling,^g^ 
mwt and complete sentences) Foi ideas on tow^uiing and 
writing can be integrate, see iJionisio (1983), Gambrell (1985), 
and Smith (1982). 

Vqca6ulaiy ittstnictibii _^ 
Children heed help enlarging their vocabularies: Vocabtdary 
^bwledge plays ahlmpbrtaht rble in comprehension (Ander^n 
& FSeebody^^ 1981). This is ePi>Bci«illy Indian children 

because their ba^grbuhds-are limits in L sense that they fre- 
quently have not been exposal to_ c^rtou^ and wbrds* 
and bicause of the bilinguai nature ^nara^bf these stud^ta. : 
VcKrabulary mstructioti includes efforts to-^^^oPi:<MMd_and 
r^.£Hing vbcalmlaries, Reading v^ipibulary instruction nieans^ 
pbsure tb and practice tising the meanings of new specialized 
vbcflhulary and "bid words" ih different ways. It does not mean 
r-oyvyortrmg dflfmifcifina- doing humerbus wbrk8heets,:and taking 
periodic vocabulaiy 4^^^^^^ Students he^ to identify and prac- 
tice using words in difio^nt se: tings an^ fbrmats. For examples 
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of ui^ful vocabulary activities and ideas bh how to deyelbp 
students' vocabularies see JbhuSbn and Eearsbn US84Land the 
April 1986 issue bf Journal of Reading, a special issue on 
vbcabulary. 

Questions 

Answering ques tibris over what ha5_beeii read is a time-iionored 
practice within, ^chbbli Ji is a4)ractice_wfiich wifl continue 
because ol the^nature of schoofing. Questions are not in and of 
themselves bad. -Tfiey are a way for teachers to assess students' 
comprehension; however, if questions are to assist in increasing 
comprehension abiUty (the process of comprehension they must 
clarify and not just assess the recall of infbnhatibh frbm the text. 
As Herber and Nelsbii (1975) have libted^ students ^ans 
recall (or product) question are eitbei^right or w'bngand pmctice 
ixL answering _qitiestibns_^wfll noL neceasmly increase stodents' 
abi&ties^ ta_arrive-aLanswers independent^ That is because 
questions over what one has r^cd usually focus on information 
within the text, and the answers to those questions are products 
of comprehension. 

If questions are to be of value for comprehension iiistruccion, 
they must do more than assess students' abilities to recall detail, 
identify main ide^, or draw cohdusiohs over materiel read. This 
is bhe reason rnbs^ commercial **cbmpreheh5ibD" _kits_db little tb 
actually improve ^iinv^h feadIhgL. cbmprkheiisibn.. Teacher 
questions^ in^dcBtion to clarifying ?n!or!t:ation, should also focus 
on the process of comprehension. 

The following are adapts, ions oi process-oriented questions 
developed b.^ /r. Sandra Rietz of Eastern Montana College over 
^ bidlcgy textbook passage dii principles tuideHying abspiptipii. 
These questions can be adapter for U8^ with any reading selec- 

tiblU : : : 

1. If you had to brgahize the ideas ir this selectibni to study 
theia fbra test whic^i.id^wbuld_ybu bavetb understand 
jffrsi— before you could understand any of the others? 

2. in wMch order ^ould you study the iduas? ^ 

3. Which idwa or ideas is/are the hardest ones to understand? 
Why do yei! ihink these ideas are harder than the others? 

4. Which are the easiest to understand? Why are they 
easy?^ 

5. Are ther« ideas that the autt<^i explains mbre clearly than 
others? Which are they? 

6. Which hew words were hard to understand? 
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7. Which hew words do you still hot iihderstahd? 

8. Which^wdrds_6r ideas do you thi critical for 
gotting the meamng intended Jh tbe passa^? 

9. if you were to break the passa^ up into a few most import 
rant ideas, what would these be? 

lb. Was the passage p^.v together in a logical order, or w4}uid 
the author have made the meaning clearer if some of the 
ideas were reutanged ir.td a different order? What ideas do 
you think mis^ht have beeh _but of order? i ^ : : 

11. What parts of the passage did you Have to read over? Did 
you Jhave^ taread any pari of the passage more than twice? 
Whatpartjs)? _ _ _ - _ __ 

12. Were there any places in the passage that were frustrating 
to read— where you were ready to give up? What were 
these? 

1 3. Were there any places In the passage where you knew you 
would hot be able to read and uhd?rstahd? What did you 
do? 

14. If you Ji'id to develop a reason for reading this passage ia 
piTL'po^e for reading— ajset up to know what you are Ibbk- 
mg for) what would it be? 

15: Whrx ^ ould yov ^sy might be the most important sub- 
put *5«^ ^ ' i?ncfng? (If you had to direct a reader 
th ^ vii^^ ^iassage, what would you tell this reader to 
m^*Re m^u cr hf^: aware of what to look for?) 

16. How did ydui>idpare or set up for repi<iihg this passage? 
^ what else rould yw h^ 

These and similv questibha help studehts become aware of how 
to cbiupre> rhj text by helpiryg them mdnitox their own reading 
TEc^ijuesUbhs alab caiLgrVx t€^£era_ah^bppbitimity t^ 
coxnprefaenston tectei^ues by^msweimg^ question ihemselves 
and demonstrating what they do dbirmg the reading of a pas^ge. 
This has proved to be a v'-r^ effective technique with Indian 
children. For additional information on using questions to 
improve studj^tsl comprehensic i, see Herber and Nelson (1975) 
and Peaisbh (1982). 

Cdiitent area readm 

Chiidren ^ comprehension -'instruction" during reading 
Hasaand in -" he: subjects. Simply put, if comprehension is to 
develop^ teachers must expose studeht;> to reading in content 
areas. Children heed exposure tj differeht text styles, aiithbf 
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styles^ and language p^^^ All text is hot the same. If 

studehtaare to cbmprehend different matenal^^t^^ have ah 

opportunity to practice Afferent comprehension strat-^gies on 
this-jnatenal: j_ 

__TheJmpbrySce ot content area for cdmprehehsibh 

development CTnnQtJ&aov^r stressed^-ln ihy in reservatibh 
schools, I have observed a common phenomenon. Jfiachers pire- 
sent a good basal readin^j lesson in which they develop^students. 
background knowledge and involve them in an active reading of 
the stdiy. Then, the same teachers will have students read a con^ 
tent assigrnjp*^*^ ^ndslpendently with little or no instructional 
assistance ' 3 ^eed to use the active reading Jbechniquea in 
content te^ ^ vo cbhiprehehd what they reaii. Fbr examples 
of content ar^ reading see Vacca and Vacca (1986). 

Examples 

Integratmg writing with basals 

One fourth grade teacher whose students were predominately 
Crows incorporated oral language and writing into a basal 
reading lesson through lining a form of substitution. Tilis in- 
volves having students substitute their own characters or events 
for those in the stbiy^ 

__An bveiiiead traiispareh^ displayed twb paragraphs 

from^a stoq^ waaihbwji to Ui€jclas Students were told id read 
thia to themsi?ives. Then, the teacher-told the class it was possi- 
ble to invent a aew » 'Jry by changing some tUngs ii^tHs stor^ . 
She vhen read the i.'wo paragraphs out loud, chanir >::ig the sex of 
eveiy diaracter. 

Fbllbmng her reading of the "new** stoigr, she asked the class 
what other things cbuid be chaig^. Students' sug^stipiis 
(ahiir .Is, places, and so forth) were written bh the board. By this 
time students were anxious to read their own j/ersiohs aloud* 
Each student "read" Hs or her. version to i p£trtnei; This. helped 
more students be involved than if only a few volunteers read 
aloud. 

The next step involved using a story from the basal readca". 
Students were temind^ of what they had done and were refeored 
to the list bh the bbard. They were told to substitlite anything 
they wauted for what wasiin the first tw "> para^phs bf thi basal 
story (just as they had done before) and mte their hew story but. 
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Stfiiients^ retellings van creativity and in degree of 

thorougfiness lsdnie did not change eveiythihg throughout the 
**story"j. After wntinft ^tMe a chance to read 

each others* stories; Not ofly cfidihecliildren enjoy this activity, 
they caught each other's inconsistencies^- _ 

This activity allowed students to become actively involved in 
manipulating events and characters in the story; they were in- 
volved in being active readers. 

Practice witfi ^ns 

In the section oh ''Exposure to Different Reading Strategies,'* 
a suggeitidiLwas made to let studehtsj>ractice using stratef 'es 
witfi non-print mai^ncdis^ as filmsv One sixth grade teacher of 
Northern eheyemes did just that. She had a video tape of a 
movie about Chief iiseph^ IK// FigMNoMofe Fo^ver, and us- 
ed some ''active partidpationV' tecteiqSea 
While studenta watched the movie, the teacher stop^itte videS 
tap^ penpdieally. During the first pause, the dass was asked to 
tell what had h8f ^3hed up to that point. An unportant character 
in the film was sefeted by the teacher, aiid the students were 
asked to come up with a list of everything thj^ could romember 
or guess jibout this person. This list was: wntten on the boarx^v 
The class was isked tc^choGse 1^ the list they 

thought wooldbe most importfiSt^ and w^, The_clas8 

was then asked to guess what would faai>pen ji^tj^ 
These predictions were also written on the board and later con- 
firmed or r^ec^ed. 

A vanatiph of the above was refj^ted every time the video tape 
was stopped. Stud^i • iMde preuictions about what would ocoir 
b;^sed on *'clues" from the filSi a?>d their own ^owledge of Chief 
Joseph. At the end of the movie the teacher held a short class 
SsSir : _a_ui-hciw the students bad used what they 
\^tohing to preScLwhat wou^ 

Afterwards, 'vitl^ar^^iding asaigmgmt»^therlas8 was 'ed 
of what they haddoni^ while watching the movie tck^ x 
were going to do the same thing while reading. The advmtage of 
using ndn-priiit inat^erials is that children can be introduced to 
and practice tising strategies with materials which are easier for 
them to process. 

Using ReQuest in iodal studies 

ReQuest <Man20, 1939) ia a form of reciorocal quesdonm^ 
which helps students ask questions about what is being read; 
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TMs strategy involves students and teachers ^ddng tu.^ns asking 
each other questions about the ipateiial being read. 

A fifth grade teacher of the Northern Cheyenne used this 
technique stucces^sfuUy^ i^ class. A textbook 

passage dealt with the geography and people of Peru. The teacher 
ihtrbdt i^ the lesson with ah ahhbuh(^meht that t(xlay_studen^^ 
were going to have ah opportunity to l*be the teacher" by asking 

her q^^tibns_abbtiJLwJiat-W^ 

zL^^^^?^ ^>acher read the first paragraph silently. Then 
the teacfa^ closed her book and asked for questions about what 
had been read. She tri^ to answer all questions honestly. After 
the questions stopped, the teacher asked students questions over 
the first paragraph. This helped assure that important facts were 
btmlght to the students' attehtip : j: : 

This prcKress was repeated with the hext para^^^ viph, Wheh tiie 
teacher was asked a questibh which could not sp^ 
answer^ just by the ihfbrmaUbh ih_the^xt^5he toldJ^^ 
w£at_she thought the answer might be and how she had reachc^i 
that conclusion, '*! have to guess '^ 'ricr the book does not tell me 
that My guess is this because the book does tell me the following 
things.*' 

Periodically, the teacher would ^sk students a **higher" lev^l 
qiiestiph hot explicitly ahswered in the text ahd ask for ah ex* 
plahatibp of thejahswer (the same prbces.^ she had mbdeled_L&:>r 
the students). The ehtire lessbh seemed almbst a ^^ame. The 
sttidehts_ehjbyed it, pfai^ic^ being ^dtiviLi^ders^-fa^ active 
riding mbdrled for them, and remembered the content in t e 
chapter. 

In follow up lessons after students berame more proficient at 
asking questions, somp mddific^^ were tried, such as, a con* 
test betw^h teacher and students in which a pdmt was offered 
for every questibh wjiich could hot be: ahswered. Two rules were 
set down: questio' :a had to be abbut the (^lapterahd hb "petty" 
questibiisii^i;&^i3_tHefi[ff.hjHrbr its paragraph?) could be ask* 
eit^t ahbtfie^ t&e-stsident^ "playM^ eacfaL other. The teacher 
formed teama and gave atudents a short time vO read a passage. 
(Would you believe that some students read mon? than the 
assigned passage?) Then the student teams played each other. 
- - If ReQuest, as presehted above^ s^ms like a game to ydti, it is, 
Hbwey^i it is a ^Lme that involves studehts in the reading 
matmal ^offering ixistructibhfli aisistahc^^^ Not only dcMBs the 
ihstoictibziti ass'^tahes cbmprehehsibh, it 

h^ps studehts remrmbcr what is in the book. 
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Selecting Readmg Materia! 
for Indian Students 



__liliidui^8tudents_ai^td builcLa ^)6(L8elL^ncept,ja f^lmg of 
personal w^t^ f^iisemeof tBr pSce m tnst^y^tS^ ^st Jbe 
given a wealth- of imltarally and Us^ricd^ accijrate i^eamng 
material about their own people. If material selected for them to 



pec^le of iiatuif t or as highly superior beings, they canndt build 
an acciinite self concept Evi^ when historical statements are ac- 
oirate^ material mitten hy an author who unintenjdonaUy shows 
pre^udidal fi^lin^^ or a^ of superiority will harin ah In- 
dian chiGI whd^adait;^_ 

— S£M^^^5^n-Ind&nxffl£en^ tad^^^ imitp^oatidn 
for ]^tan cultiuef and contributions and are to learn to accept 
their Indian neighi> 'ro as friendaand equals, the books they read 
must be cultw^y and historicaUy^o 

Books about Indiu life are a^fid: important in toaching Indian 
children to read. If children are tol build readii^ skills, especially 
reading: cdmimheaisib and a '^isire to read^ th^ must read 
material whidi hu meanii^ Jir thei^ Mciit basaLirader stori^ 

mtfttpra^ » Bte ah rKffe^«nt from of mrigt TnRt^n ct^lrtrun 

the c^dh^^cao^t ^fe^gp M^urtwyst in rwcHi^ storieg; 
the concepts are so far from their background that they cannot 



Partaot ti^wmy h ave bmm pint^in "PrbblmB in Ura use rd a^ibUe 
children's i>ocks^ ' chapter 1 of incfion CAO^^ are 
used h^ /)^fggiM ^^he^Se uad l £?g4ndia& Ediiqitow All rights 
rmrved. Permw^^ to r^rint mnstibe dbtatead^from thaau^c]ff. :Efar, 
QQlUatid is ProToi. or EoiBrituac^^ 
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a^^te]^ cbmprefiend-wStt story ia^^at^ Therefor^ at 
least ibme^Ba^^ ^tenffi- used with tnffim^tudents sfaoaid 
^}^*ay^iis^Ba Ufe^ Such ira are almost totally iackkig 
from pHmary levd baaoi readers (Reyhner, 1984, p. 821 In addi- 
tioiit material in n»der& that does not relate directly : to Indian 
thcmght should nn onflict with Indian culUire and ideals. 

If lading ina^ '^<f jk>H^ urban, middle class values, do 
th^ imply that t!^%' : Iture and values of other groups are ^erong 
or less w<»thwh ' ho, t^ey may do greuat barm to Indiah 
chUd^'s Beli CQ C!^^ ilisfflce f or 

roaifingiiJse^fin£^prc^nBj»^t^ along with 

a of underatandii^ of Indian adtare ^d motivation, for 
poor achievement characteristics of many Indian students. 

Inai^uradi^ pMacts presented 

_^fB{(mi9_7B,-c6mpriat^^ fe^pahHshedhc^s to^^ej^utfa 
about the American Indian. Al^ou^ a few really good books 
about the Indian culture had been published before this time, the 
majority were mistettding. 

IQ_ 19^5, a ^nimittde from the American ludiaii Historical 
Spc^ty, an jQl-Indian qrgankatidn, appeared befc e the Ca^ii vt- 
ma State Qirriculum: Commission chddsmg textbooks for use in 
California Schools. Th^ wrote: 

We have studied many textbooks now in use, as w^ as 
those being submitted today. Our exaftiination discloses 
that hot one book is free from error as to tS^ tol^ of tl^ in- 
diah in state and hatibhal history. We Indians JbeUeve 
eveiyohe^haa. the right tb his dpuiion. A^rsoh alnhatLtb 
to &e^raq^ Jut atutfiocft^^-nor^tidl^ ^oo^ 
or to lie, Mde t^ truth, or febify histo^^ or insult or malign 
a whole race ^ yople. That is what th^ tatbodcs do. At 
h %u the^ aiv. iXtremely supenHSdal in thaLr treatment of 
^ ue American Iti^U^ o imd generaliMng the 

e^p)^ loaticn of our ciilture and history^ td t-hb extant where 
Ih^ physic^ outline of tbe Indian as a humazi beixig^a^ 
lost Hiuh{orihaUbh,_misintc^rat^ 
tion-^i^ara-fouhd^m most toie pctura 

of the Am^can Indian is entird^ lacking. (Costo, 1970, p; 
7) 

W&t was trite joft^tbcMdcaJKritt j^taa-t^ 
bo^cs ware written^- by non-Jndian -au^ors- with- no person'^j 
Imowiedge of the Indian who were more concenk>d with writing r 
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gerod adventure story than giving a true picture of Indian Ufe. 
Most were based on inaccurate ihfbnnatibn contained in other 



indianr^ in most novels followed tto stereot]i>es of in^ans 
believed by most readers. These Indians appeared to have many 
faults cut few, if ait/, virtues. Battles between Indiapi uid 
white«^ were emphasiz^ w?th Indians Usually in the wrong. T^y 
had no dght td protect their lands from the invaders. The only In- 
diau<^ d^cribed as heroes were those who were traitors to their 

bwa pMple. _ 

_ T*5e -majority olf^tonans^ w In? 
d^iansj^ savage beastSr nomads, and drunks. Romanticists, on 
the other hand, described them as children of natui^e, noble 
iavages, and superior pwple living in an ideal world Neither 
made them appear asireal j>ec$te with faults wd viriai^, peqple 
to whom a tMbi cd\ild relate. The Indian child cannot i>icture 
himself ap a Hiawatha any more than he can picture hmself as a 

hdwlmgiavi^;. 

^ Not ^^wemiuthorsLEmsS 

w&ich pe^etuatM the steisotj^s, b^^use "^atV what tte 
readers want-' In 1955. I wrota a shoit st^ which included an 
Indian whom I thought was very realutic. Thea^ first com- 
ment waSi "Your Indiar character iippks Eu^ aa weU asycnir 
btho* characters. Indians dbn*t talk like that. Make him talk like 
anilhdiah." : i : 

Writers made jcalpiz^ a si^j^ijici&t aU Indian life and 

used this as e\ddence of twv^v»rjr: Tfey Aii^ nnt ft rliwr f Hyt 

tte Indiana inu the New Hr^'-^d^it w^ pdd 
scalps by both the French the En^sh. They^o do not men- 
tion that some colonists an income ^^^Itecting te^ties 
for scalps. Children's histpr; ^iijt''- do not tel^ ticw the custom of 
scalping spread with the ^ii .^^Jostibr &C mteitribal war 
brought on as Indian tribes r ?:^ ^vi.fved by Eurbpeah set- 
tlers. The empb^sis on sc^pu^^ of inaccurate 
ster^t3rpes which filsi^^ t& picttt»i>f .Indian Mb. 

Child^n's bocftsadw dd^otes^fid^hovtlnd^ drinking pat^ 
terns WNe^ at&astpi^Sy I^urod from £nippm^d4C^^bo^ 
oftm got dnudcas fost aa they ocndd when tiait watk was done; 
How niany children's books show the In'^**'^ ±iid as a member of 
a loving, ciose-kxut estended ifamily whtu: enqihaiused cocqpen 
tion and sharing? 

Books have changed vei^ i]duch for the better in thi last fifteen 
years. Editors today db iibt accept bbbks which obviously 
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dowxigrade any minority group. Authors are atterov ^uc to l&jrn 
the facts before they write. Howei^er, some writers diitain in- 
fottnation from eu-lier writers who had no first- hand knowl^g^ 
of Indian peqple. And editors who Have bo background ia Indian 
cultuyres acc^t the research of these writers. It is still hecessaiy 
to select carefully and either omit inaccurate material or discuss 
problems with students before they read. 

Oiiiasibil of facts 

While lesa distdrtiph of facts occurs in present-day writing, the 
omission of facts i^mains a serious fault of much of the literatui? 
The : treatmeht Indians rw^iv&i is usually omitted from 
child3^'s_lLtez^ttufe^ as are Indian contributions to the life of 
America an^the worid^ 

- Al£h(»i|^^te &st settlers irarned to grovr corn, pumpkins, 
b^ans, and many other crops from Indians and were taught In^ 
dian farming metlu^, those Indians are pictured in history ^md 
fiction as nomadic huntera, not f armere. Little mention is made di 
the fact that many focxl plants ti^d thnmg^dut the world were 
first dbinpticated by t^e American Ix^iah. Readers dp iibt leani 
that many Indian medicine and Imiiah methods of treatihg 
fev^. bUxKl clots, and fractures have been taken over by mdd^ 
physicians^ 

t^Ba^teS|^on is ign^cmct brusfaed^oyeiL li^ fly,^ or discounted 
as heathenism. Little is said of t&deepi gpirituat mtare of most 
Indians, of the importance of religion m Indians'- evei^dayJ&upf 
the ^eat variety of r^igioue eq[>erience, or that many IncUans 
believed in one supreraf^ t^ng. Writers sesm unaware of the In- 
dian's philoTOphi<^ thought, cddse familjr t|es, reqp&;.t f or the 
land and ali of nature^ emphasis on lu>spiteQity and ge^dsity, 
ahdlhe jffilati^h bf aU of th^ Jx> the lhUiaii's spiritual jil^, 

- TheJact t&t-thrMaya^ Azteca ancii)thar^>ups-mr- 
passed^eir Eurqi^m^conquerors inJmo^i^dge ^ some oreosjof 
astronomy, genetics, medicine, surgery, matfaematicB, and ar- 
chitc^ti'jre is largely ignored. Also ignored ore i^ntributions such 
as high qtiallly cdtU>n and inventidnaauch Ad ^^dw ihMs, tobdg^ 
gaiis. and canoes. How H>ftm in fteacribing tlvd hOTdei of America 
do tbe authors include the many great Indian Jeadera and 
bnics^ How many readors ioif ^nimcan hist^ know ihkt 
^omu J^OToa^gQweg J^^o^^ J^c^ue M^iS^ Jn^uois ^ 
whm &B-Wwtde8^iqg ^ Coi^Sta^tt cf ^Jg^tod Sjatoi? - 

Much of what the Grand Council Fire of Amerion Indiana said 
in a memige to the Mayor of Chicago on Deramber 1, 1927, is 
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9tiU true: 

WhiM men called liidiaiis thieves— attd yet we lived 5 
irail skin lodges and needed^ no l(>ck9 i^d iron bars. White 
meh- call Indians savage. What is dvilizatidn? Its marks 
aore a^no&ie iel^on. and philosophy^ xmginaljui^s stirring 
masic, rich ston^^d Je|^d^We had these. Then we were 
not savages, but a d^dfiz^^ca. - _ __ _ 

We made blankets that were bwul£KLthat thewhii^riian 
with all his machinery has ne\^ been al^e to dufidkate. W^^^ 
made baskets that were beatitifuL We wove i& beads a^ 
colored ijiiUls^ dMigns that just deeotmtive modfs, 

^uL were the outward^^^ of otwr yer> thoughte. We 
made p<itt«^— pott^ ito was useful and bMutj^ as 
wdt WJ^ itotiDiSce school aCiiqpiaiiit^ with tte 

bcnutifoi fafind^nfts^ ^ch weji^e^kUled? Put in every 
schwl Indkn bianiuter b^ -- - -- - 

We sang songs that carried in tfadir me lod i es aH JtSs 
scnlnds of nature-^the rii^^ of wal^Sr tbm si^ux^of 
winds, and the calls of the animals. Ttech time to your 
children that they may rame to Idye tiat^ire as we love it. 

We had cm_itatMmm--B^ their oratb^ has never been 
aquallod^ XMc&i& childn^ tEiM speeches of our 

people^ fiem^abie ^^httT^l^ 

We fadd pi^s— ^^[ea -^ot broc ^R g^odL health and 
sound hodtffi. Why not put thwe in yow jm±mB? We tofii 
stories. Why not teadh school jchtidren more ^ot tto 
whplesdiiie proverbs iikI legonds of cnir people? them 
how we Iciyed all that w§s beaucifu^ That we killed gan^ on- 
ly ibr not for fun. Indi^ think white men who kill for 
fiinju^ murders _i :: 

f e3 yimr children of tha fii^ndl^ aiSta of Indians to the 
wUte pople-wha^^t^t^&d bre^^dULUiam of 
and hmm cmd ti^ dee^^. Ihit&^ntf Katb^ bdol^ the 
Indian's part in the World War. fell fa(W^ is^ui 
for a coutitry of which he war not a dtizra, for a JQas[ to 
which 1^ had no daim, and for a pecq^le that have teated him 
unjustly.: _ : 

The Iridian has Ibxig been hurt these ^^di books. We 
ask only that bur story be told in fairneis. (CMtb, 1970, pp. 
2-3) 
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Not only the descriptiDos of Indians are biased by omission x>f 
tects. Descriptions of white heroeo are equally biased through 
pinissioxL For example, Andr^ Jackspii did some things for 
white Amenca for which he deserves honor. Btit the hist^wy 
books fcul to say that Jac&s^^ turned <m his Cherokee friends who 
hacLprbven their loyally by helpmg him win a war;: that he par- 
ticipatedA thacbnfiscaUbn^f jJieirwellHe^^ 
plantations, Seir ^omes^ and viilages^ Jnd rnadoJ^hem w&ik rhb^^ 
than a thousand miles to new lands in OHafaoma, ^J^mneyjon 
which many x)f them died; that he did ^1 this with no just caiase 
except that his white friends wanted Indian lands; that, In the 
ar me way, he todk^he lands of the other Indian nations, sending 
tiiem west oh the Trail of Tears^ 

Itis important that aU childreni whether they be Indian^ white^ 
br of JBJoy^ bt£er ^dal br ethnic brigin. develop an appreciatibh arid 
an^imde^tancB^ of ihe variety bf cultures whi^ make up our 
society and fitve_ cbhtributed-tb tha Americm^^ w^ of life. 
Chil^n cannot do tUs S ite books i^hey iBacLt^ tm^ br 
simply ignore entire races of people and their contributions. 

Attitudes pf writers 

Their attitudes shbw in their writings in maaiyi ways. llius, :all 
bbolcs Bhbuld J^e ched^ed for stc^ty^ pr^udices, and loaded 
vocabula^. Innuendbs^ bftehinissiil by nbi^-Indiah nsaders^ may 
do the most hum to tfaeieB cbnceptjof the Incfi^ mi^ 
develop lifelong prejudices in^onJnGtians.-Qf^ium^thbr^^ 
intends to say something good may, because^} fa^ or her inner 
feelings, actually downgrade Indians. Not many of th^ 
statements are as obvious or easOy reco|^iized as that by an 
authbr who said, "He was an Indian, but he was a very smart 
maiL** 

Ahbther authbr uses this cbhversatibh, 

"This really is a piece of our American life, right among 
the Indians, You wait and sec, some day they'll be real fine 
Ameriran citizens." : 
— '-^hi^i^addyi net- those ~ '2: 

••They-ve a lot bf tHn^ tb leam, t(X), hoh^. Give 
th^ some time. They've got Ibts bf gbbd in them." 

GnfiJUnerican histb^ jbettbook devotes less than two pages to 
the American Indian, banning. 

There ^re sa^ige Indian trilMis that hunted the buffido 
for food. Th^ made clothes the hides, ind used skins to 
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cover tEeir tents. The Indians often attacked the covered- 
wagon trains. 

^he vbcabularyjused often brings oiil a wtitor's attitudes. Bat- 
tlesiirhicfi wJute^eawdn aw caUed */ victories,'- while Indian vic- 
tones are ''massa^s^'-evenwhe^&ijr residt^ at- 
tacks by whites. Wffite iara^^o^p^tecl*^ 
"patriots;" Indians who did the same were ^'nnird6^^.^Ind^a8 
who did not disclose their military plans to tte white nam 
''treacherous^" but that word is not used for generals who 
negotiated treaties which were li^ broken, who attacked In- 
diax^ abiding by those treaties. Mbd^ workers who move with 
their jobs. foHowi^Jiarvests or construction pjrajects 

are nbt-temed^'joomids^^ut an Ixidian whd huiite buff^b^br 
who changes ioration summer td mhterJs^ 'lhoxxiadic 
dians are "primitive," even those who were^^tive artists, skill- 
ed architects, or built great irrigation systems! 

SunMEiaty: 

If Indian children are to btdld re^^gjdriHs^gl a^^^imlf con- 
ceptr it is important they have cultu^^^d Mst^ctd^^ 
curate books which itdate to their badcgnnuid Ncm-ind^ 
children must also have books which tell of the true li^;; of the In- 
dian if th^ are to aoc^t the Indian as a friend ana n^hbor. 
However, the majority bf blder books fen* diUdj^zab^ Indians 
and^eveh some more recent books prceent a biased picture bf In- 
£imJife^l*hey ddwngx^e the^ false cbnc^ts^ 

st^Botypes^ ^d omission of facts, or by innuendbs bf vocabulary 

and semantira. n ^ zi: nznz zz-_ z - 

The problem of the Indian student, for- all jeac ters jdSa cmg 
about the cUldren they teach, is to choose the right nmto^ds and 
to s^iarate truth from untruth and biased from unbiased. 
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Teaching Native Ameriean 
Lileralufe 

James M. Saucermdn 



the 1986 report of tfc Xame^e Fbnim's Task Force on 
teachiiig as a Profession raikea -sweeping ^^r^^ 
even demands, for the ••rebuilding'- of Americana ^educatira 
systewi beyond literacy. Among the reconmiendatidns is that 
teacte? must be able to think for themselves, must ••Be.^ple 
whose knowledge is wide-ranging and whose understanding is 
deep" (p. 45). 

Part of the way to develop such a teacher, once more of the 
brightest and best have been attracted to the profession, is to 

provide a 

rigorous undergraduate curriculum that embraces ^ com- 
mon corebf Mstory, government, science, literatare, radi^ 
arts. That core^ should develop the essential skills ol com- 
prehension, computatibh, im^^ speakmg, and clear thiifc 
ing. It should deepei^^nKiatibn of bur history and 
culture, foster an underatiMfingbf the thebiy and afairecia- 
tipn of science and techncdogy, devabp aesthetic sen- 
sibilities, and inspire creative impulses, (p. 5U) 

the study of Native JfcmracM literature cannot do all these 
things, but it can ansTOTjSmy needs. The teachcT of Junior and 
senidp high-school students-in Indian cbmihunitifis must know: 



This OTiginal essay appears here in print for the first time.: AU^gh^ 
^s^ed. Permissibh to reprint ^mist-be <^ta^d from the author: Dn 
Saucerman is a Professor of Eng^h at Northwest Missouri State 
University, Maiyville, MO 64468. 
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American Uterary herita^ and forins of expressibh 
and be as sensitive as possible to the subtleties of ima^s and 
themes. In addition, he or she must be aielrt to the shaping of a 
positive self4mage in ?ach student^ a shaping ofite^^ in 
literature. Then the teacher cai jnake jnore ^pjpropriate selec- 
tions of material and modes of^^^ntation appropriate to the 
^&o^f tribe, and cdmmufit^ TOthout limiting intellectual in- 
quisitiveness. For ^tample, sensitivity to the importance of one's 
namein developmg good self concepts helps the teacher to avoid 
the Jilunder committed by the teacher in Phil George's short 
poem '/Name Givaway" who insists on giving the foreign nameof 
VPhil George" to her ydUiig studentr^refiisihg torecbgiuze his 
real name: TWO 3WANS ASCENDING PR0M STILL 
WATERS. 

While the Native American Ui^iitumfis exi^ course, 
since Native Ameri<»hs JiavieMsted^notunt^ the early 197b's 
did it finfUlyJireak^^ilHstmy^ No matter 

how weUihtentioned historians a^ anthropologists have been as 
indi^mls, -pr J^ow inescapabiy impor^t history and an- 
thropology are to the iiteratm-e, its recognition as more than 
curiosity and Bstoric^ record has been a long time <:omihg. But 
Native American literature has amved and should be used. 

This copter does not provide sprafic lesson plans or course 
designs. Those are left to teachers who can draw upbnJ£^ own 
backgrounds and experiences. However; sucfi_^6ups as the 
Council for Ihdiw Educatibn,_Box 31215^ Biffing, MT 59107, 
and the Navajb CumctSum Center Rock Demonstra- 

tion Schbol^Biup Sock^ A^ 86503 offer assistance. For exam- 
ple, the Navajo Curriculum Center pubiishes a two-vdluine 
Taacfdng Guide for Indtm Litemlure (Campbell, 1983|. Even so, 
it rests with teachers to know enough to select appropriate 
literary texts for their students. With that understanding, the 

puipose of this chapter is three 

1- pitsvide background oh the nature bf Native America 

literature that can guide the initial direction a teacfa^ mi^t 

take. 

2. feitenti^_asJtes£ c^-some ^ativ^ whichJiave 
becomejorare ^l^xmung) classics which are inescapable in^ 
re^ew of the literature regardless of what other valuable 
and inter^ting selections may be includai in a teacher's 
i^dmg assigntnents. 

3. Identi^ usefiil secondary: source mat^lals availableib 
assist teachers uhderstahd the nature of Native American 
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UtefatUfe and iselect reading apprc^riate to individual 
Glasses or situatidn^^^ 

As \nth all good literature, the best Native American literature 
strikes at the heart of essential truths and how th^ are derived 
frdinLOiirjrdatidnshipB^tcLt spirittial presencie^ib the landscape^ 
and io-each ^tfaer^ Jtnd is, is weH; iugQy personal. laterature is 
the expression of the universid artist engag^ig tfa&world around 
him or her: the voices! W.B. Yeats, Wiiiiam Faulkner, Frank 
Kawabata, Ovdd, Scott Momaday, Simon Ortiz, or Leslie SUko. 
The persdnai nature comes from a characteristicaUy intense par- 
ticipation of the individual with the wholeness of the surroun- 
dings, or the fragmenting &ilure to find such a wholeness. The 
Native Amencan voice speaks from its own world in America and 
from tl^ unique position of beii^ native to the land^ evc^ while 
sometimes, separated from it by the dominant, white, modem 
American society; .. — 

The voice ev^ces the presence pf "Wtat Moves-n^oves" 
described by Kenneth Ijincoln in the introduction to Native 
Amencan Renatssance. In spite of the rich, varied texture of In- 
dian literature, this -'conception of the human voice invdking 
power** (Lincoln, p. 2) is nptpnly paiv-Indiaiii as Lincoln wcmld 
have iti it is pan-hiiman. To lead students into the universality 
ahu uniqu^ess of Native American Uteratjore^ a teachc^ must 
recx^nize the essential tziitbB l^lized in the^ of ex- 

istence, whether given in biography or in a hig^y fanciful poem 
or story. - -^ -^ ^^^ -^ ^ - -^ i - 

Ralph Waldo Emerson writes in (Hrcies, "Our life is an appren- 
ticeship to the truth that arotmd every circle anoth^ be 
drawn; that thco^ is no end in nature, but every end is a beg^mi- 
iiig** (p. 263). That idea is exemplified in much Native Ammcan 
literature. Einersbil adds. 

The life of man is a seif-^votving circle, whichr from a ring 
impeit:ep'iibly small, nas all sides dutwanis td new 

imd larger circles, and that without end. The extent td which 
this generation of circ^, wheel without wheels will 
depends oh the force of truth of the individual souL (pp. 
264-6&). - - ' - 

Native American litmLtiuf, td^ records the individual soul's 
inwanl: search of itselt ahd the riishea of that roul outward 
through many drdes to the fii^^ of bur ^drded ex- 

istence where it shares a cbmridnaUty with the wbrid at large. 
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WitUn that jtiost expansive circle are smaller circles of cbrh- 
miiiial tribll experiences. Native Amencan literature Hves^ as 
does the literature of many cultures^ aL eacR extension of 
awareneas, from the personal, _s^^v6Iving c^^ outward to 
tog^r, more inchM strength from both the 

universal valu^jandjfrom its own more particularly shared tribal 
valued The figure o the circles within circles is apprbpnate 
^^use Native American literature does not lie outside the 
established world literature, butlike each cultural circle of entity 
tma its unique being within that larger circle, a part of it rather 
thM oporf from it. 

This chapter deals withL the pah-Indian reaches it tfiaxftSt 
rather than theihhef circles of fe^ond^nd jiibal hteratares t&t 
give life tcLincHvidual piec^ reviews, suggestions, 

and ^^^^<^s^giv^ iatfais chapter cannot answer all needs. Par- 
timfan* 8el«tions, reading assignments, and themes are left to 
teachers who^ with the help of their own experience and b(K>ks 
suggested in this chapter, can select readings most appropriate 
to their region and students. 

If we were to t^ch a course in so-called wbrld Utefatufe^ which 
often means '-Literature of the Western Wbrid'V (perhaps from 
Ahcieht Gr^&s td tlmt of ModSii Europet-fiLof us^ 
recb^uze and aco^t theimp^ssibffi^^b^^ tfa^rou^y- 
o^c^zlete stit^^ibf^dLB^ that circle. 

Ri^gni^g that impossibihty, we might accept the selectivity 
of the coarse; so must we not demand of any one class an in-depth 
study of ail Indimi literatures of aU nations and dl tinHe. The 
governing necessify must be the same as that acc^ted for a 
course in literature pf the Western Wprid, along with the same 
freedom to choose pieces most apprbpriate tb the bbjective bf the 

class. 1 : : : : 

^One favorable cbmmeht about NaUiaziiel Hawt£b 
\The Scarlei Let^r^fer iiistancetis_t£at Ha^ 
the past but of the p^sentorjffie piisent mit olth^ past. This is 
also t^aof KativeJ^ni^can^Ot^ an ancient song 

of ^ludeness or a contemporary story of struggle within a 
fragmented modem world. Abel's struggle in House Made ojf 
Damn forms a classic ex^ple. Abd*s firactar^li^ Is inac^ 
whole through his returning tb the yalti^Hof the natural rituals^ 
espedalljr the restorative ''Navajb Night Chant,* ' and the healing 
|M>wer of the words. Moinaday's cbnscibus use bf ahcieiit rituals 
is perhaps the mbst bb^dbus. But Uieimpbrtance bf the_ac(nimida- 
tibn bf past literature as it infbrzns the present dares not be lost; 

' ^©3 « 
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we ixiust not think the past exists m present iitemture only in 
dir^t bbitbwm^. The teacher of Native Ameri(^n Uterature 
must cohstahtly be aware of two worlds: theiancient tribal world 
and today's ti^hncflogica^ world. Many conflicts and the resolu- 
tions of those conflicts in the literature generate from the ten- 
sions betwe^ those J;n^ worlds^ wh short 
poem^ in Charles Eastman's autobiograppod accounts^ & Scott 
Momaday's House Made of Dawn, in Leslie Siiko's CeremonieSj 
in John Mathew'sSun<foi2;n, in Mourning Dove's romances, or in 
the dynamic contemporary poetry of Simdii Ortiz or Wendy 
Rose. L : _ -_ -_ 

One of the best tCK)ls for unlbcking the ^cient tribal vilues and 
the v^iieated ai^ti^tic^I^^ is Owen Barfield's 

book Saving iie i4p^edmnc^5^^1thdugh_he does nbt discuss 
Native Amgncan flterature-specificffly, Brn fifldbgersAcbncept 
and a vocabulary to b^ ua Better understimd the iit^ttnre. _ ^ 

The core of Barfield's argument in^umg the Appeamnces Usa 
in two closely related concepts. First, the difference between the 
tribal <>utlddk toward nature and the ''modcdii technological'' 
piltlddk is more than merely a d^^rence in tjlinking about 
phenomena (which he lab^ alpha thinking^ it is also a difference 
in figuration, the process by which the zmnd constructs 
pJienbmena fi^m senae experience. Aa modern refldisr&b^^ 

m3H:fia falpfi- "wp are m chntoct wtliH a Htfferent Icma of think- 
ingand a£Serent £nd of p ^'cd vmg idtQgetfaer"4Bi^^d^ p. ^9) 
berau»e^ we experience not with i>ur impartial senses idone-but 
with other things such as "mental habits, memory, imagnationt 
feeling and will" (p. 20). Furthermore, "tbe striUng difference 
between primitive figuration andi ours is that the primitive in- 
volves 'paHidpatibn,' that is, an awareness, which we can no 
longer have^ of an extra-sensgy link between the percipient and 
the representation' Vip. 34). The relationship between the early 
tribal pDet^dtbeimt^w^ th^jr^tionahip 
that our me<£anQm6^Hc_ix>nscn<msn^ ass^me._Eiuly 
man -had a participation in a wortd ¥^cfa, for him, was not 
••outCT-atffi - - 

.B»ause phenomena are c^Uective nspresentations, tiusy change 
from one era to another, firom one imltwe to another. This Ls Bai> 
field's TOCond tsAjdr concept, "'^olutidn of ainsdousness.^' Bai> 
field argues that, jiist as th^ has been bidlc^cal evplutidn, so 
has there be^ ail evolution of consdousness wbidi causes us to 
diff^ in our figuration of phenomena. That evomtibn has caused 
particles to become s€^>arate, unrqifeseiited objects existing in- 

95 >,m4 
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dependentiy of our participation. This path toward nonparticipa- 
tion, toward isolation, in the Euro-American world leads from the 
emergence of Greek reflective thought and: thejlirect and pur* 
pdseftil i^ectioii of paiticij)atibn in andent Israel, to the modern 
sdentific revolution which made a fait accompli of the detach- 
ment of the outer from the inner worlds. Without ditiyin^ either 
tribal or mckleni sdentific i^nbi^^ 

of this evolution (Qf-CQnsd6usnes8_c^ toJma^nativeiy re- 

create anbt&er kind olp^idpationw Barfieid calls "final" 
piuticipatio^, symboi<-crra activity akin to nine^nth- 
centuiy Romantic imagination that had Goethe as a patriarch 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Ralph Waldo Emersdii amdiig 
its dis^les. 

Native American literature dfteii makes use of the remember^ 
dri^nal participation and the re-created final partidpatibh which 
it shares with all great Uteratures wbrldm 
reader to recognize this patticipatibn dmtes a 
can lead to a. weaken*^ Jinderitmding of cdntempori^ writers 
who jB^aita^iwB^y^^ _ _ ^ ^ 

__W&t doea^junuDr fai^ or senior fa^ school student care 
about the Barfieldian analysis of phenomena reviewed above? 
Not much. The literature must speak for itrolf if the student is to 
respond. However, teachers must ktidw and care if th^ are to 
fdctis certain historical or critical light on individual selectidns so 
students may read the literature with greater uhderstahdihg and 
enjc^ibent. : _ __ 

standard anthbk^ would-be tbe best sbuice fbr^ai^^yt^ 
andJ^iIktales to bcLread in etther junibr or senibnU^ i&faou^ 
tfae^admgJtevdwoidd^ave to Sele^ng 
poetry creates more of a problem even though the number of esr 
ceUmt poems appearing in anthologies is a positive develc^ment 
of the last decade. The problem ariTOS wten poems a teacher 
wishes ta use in dass are not always to be Jbiind in a single an- 
thdlbgy. Fdr: example, Ray- Ybtin^Bear's fihe pc^ "Mbrning- 
TalSing Mbtter'' is in the F^Mnir i5)rta James Welch's 

_poem "Surviving;" £ow^(^, ndtfaer is in &inda*aand Pe^but 
Sanders ^d Pedc ixulude Scott Momaday's "An^ of Gea^" 
and f^od poems by Patt^ Ha]jo> Simon Ortiz, and Jamis Wetek 
Jc^: Haijd's pcpin "Are You Still There" appems in yet another 
ahthol(^.:(AlLare afqii^riate^^f^^ sdiddl^ periiaps eveii 
juniar high.) Tlie probleai is indigradus^tb iUt^tu^ texts 
g^erally , bjcue t^iudUl^ En^UsSi br AmericiLn 

fiterataie an^dd^ indud^ some but nbt all bf tbe poms by 
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3bhn ndnne cff Enuly Dickinsbh that a teacher might wah t 
cludain axonrse^ The-rame prind^ to short stones. For 

instance, the collaborative stag^ Vfih^iBau^tef^'' by Juanita 
Pbtero and Siyowin MiUer, appears in some anthdId^e8J)utJabt 
all standard ones, yet it is a very good story tot halpLfonn a core 
reading Ust for junior or ^nior high school students, the best 
sblutidn is to select (when possible) a useful anthology then sup- 
plement it. 

ThebestaMistahceiiLsel€k:tiiig materials comes from 

the bibho^apfaies comped by Anna Stenslaiid (1979), Paula 
Gunn Allen a98%AnCew Wi^UlSBS), and Cbldhese and Owen 
(1S85). these bibUograpi^s offer ihe„best help in selecting 
primary and secondary Native Amerfcwxwc^ing.JSIdat of these 
bibliographies contain a corBi of autobiograpWes and novels^ 
prbpriate to junior and senior high school studrats.- Stenstod 
most clearly identifies and suggests the appropriate level of the 
Hterary works. : _ : _ 

In addxtionib wJbat may be found iii anthologies, a brfef core 
reading fiat of biogripl^ ah^ would include 

Charles East^m'^ /ndian floytedd 11902), Eme^^^^ 
Mitchell's Mimcie Hitt (1967), a^Jdhn Neiliiflt'arec»untii^ 
Black Elk's life story. A core of novda (andxraaMices) wduld in- 
clude b'Arcy McNickle's -Rannerm the Sun (especially idrjumdr 
high), his Surrounded (1936), and Janet Hale's The Owl's Song 
(1976). Stehsland also lists Mdmaday's House Madex)fDuwTL\toT 
inclusion in high schbbljclasses). that novel is, to date, the sinj^e 
dutstanding novel by a Native Americai^ however, it could prove 
difBciStieacfing fdr students aid would demand carefully help- 
ing them tfardu^its^st^i^tic ieat^ 

to our ^adiortane, recent 5reSihavibrdug^ publica- 
tion opportunities for Native Am ^ic aajmtema^ pubUcation of 
a number of books and articles ^^^§^~usefi£Lto im^ers of 
Native American literature. Baida Gunn Aflen's-Sfi^fes^ is 
AmeHi^ Jnd^n Literature includes a list of periocticafa Jrhich 
typically publish works by Native Americans and schote^h^ 
about Native American literature. Among the most accessible 
and usefiU of these are: n i 

_ jj^jniSxxM lndim ^urridl. Ammcan In- 

dian Stuffiea£!mter, 322Beampl^ HaH University of Califor- 
nia, Los AngdeSrCA 90024. _ _ _ : 1 

AmBncun Indian QuarUriy. Native American Studies, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkd^^ CA 94720. 

Blue Goud Quarterty. Marvin, SD 57251. 
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Joum^of Amencan Foi^^ 1703 New Hampshire Ave., NW, 
Washington, DC 20009. 

MELUS tMuttt-Ethnw Litemure of the United States}. 
Department of English, University of Cihcihhati, Cincinnati, OH 
45221. _ _ 

Studies in Americah Indian Literaiure. Department of En^sfa 
and Comparative Literature, Columbia University, New York, 
NY 10027. 

-^Sim TnKksz An American Jn^^ Annuat Depart- 

ment if Engfish, Udversity of Arizona,^ AZ 85^^^^ 

Western Amencan Literature. DefNartment of English, UMC 
32, Utah State University, LdgM, 

Alien lists aiic^her twenty titles and shtmld be consulted for 
the full range. She also lists (pp. 313-315) '-Special Issues of 
PericMlicals'' devoted to one or more aspects of Native Amencan 
writing. : : 

The biblio^aphie^thatfoUo^ fist maprantfaolo^s of Native 
AmericariLwritt]^ a American literature 

vdhich-Ccn^^ materid that should prove useful as genera^ 
studies 0^ particidar advice. These are highly selective lists, of 
course, and one should consult bibliographies included: in most 
volumes and those aiinual bibUdgraphies appearing in jpitrnals. 
The annotations suggest the principal strengths and possible 
w^^esses of ea(^_ text. 

The teachg* of Native American Uterature_muEdLJSce- several 
questions: What inakes a drclemthin^the^imder^c^ digfimt^ 
ly Native America? WhaLshared Basic assump^ are enclos- 
ed within, ttet drcl^ w^ Native American 
fiteiataii^jQr Jiot? What shared values and modalities give powar 
to the particular forms? The answers often arise from the 
students ^responses to the literature. 

Select^ bibliographies and sdbdlarsiip for fivt&er 
reading 

Allen, Paula Gunn, (1983). ktudiesjn Americah In^n Uiera^i^ 
Critical essays, and course designs. New Yori^ Modem Language 

Assbciatibnu 

This, volume foSows^tensbnd's original work by a decade as 
thejntextmajor stody of its type, but is ain^ primarily at collie 
level courses; therefore* teadhers should udt expect direct applica- 
tion to junior and ^ni(»* high ichdpL However^ the £cir^ pige 
"Works Cited** section, the outstanding ^says by such scholani 
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as Paubl Guim AUeii, Elaine Jahner, Gretchm BataiUe, LaVbiine 
Rtibff^ LincLl Hbgan^ and Patricia Smith offer substance valuable 
to any teacher of Native American literature regardless b£ level. 
The chapter desi^ations are **Dral Literatureu^ PersonaL_NM 
rative^ Autobiography^ andlhteime^ V' American 
IndiatL Wo^n'i Li ^'Modern and Contemporary 
American Literature"; and 'The Indian in American Literature." 
A nsefol -'Resources'- section contains a bibliographical «ssay 
titied^A Guide to Anthologies, /]l%xtsr Research"; a selected 
list of periodicals which publish American Ihdiah literaiy works 
and scholarly articles about the literature; a further list of 
periodicals which have devoted special issues ±b Indian 
lit«irature; and a selected list of presses which often publish In- 
dian works. 

-The book la an e^ensive^ inescap to hav^ in any 

tibraiy. Mowev^ it is best used in conjunction with other 
resources such as Andrew Wiget's or Kenneth Lincoln's listed 
below. 

-_ Chapman, Abraham. (Ed.). (1975). Literature of the AmeKcah 
Indidhs: Views and interpretations: A gathenhg of IhdJiih 
memones, symbolic ^c^ and literary ciiEcism. New YoS: 
New American Libfax^; 

_JIKs_vblunM firo secv^^ t^ since its publication; 

pattly becausaof the range of materid suggested by the long sub^ 
title. That range is further demonstrated by mciusioii in the set of 
twenty-six selections such figures as Jolm Stands in Timber^ 
Scott Momaday^ Vine Delbria^ Jr., Franz Boas, Maiy Austin^ and 
William Bevis. Paula Gunh Allen's excellent essay ''The Sacked 
H<>bp: A Cbntempbrary Ind^^ 

Literature" stands outJK^m^among otSSrj?®^ g^ essays in the 
volume, a&jioes N^ScottMoma^^ ''The Man Made of 

Wj5rda'- -rad WiH^ the problems of 

translating poetry from one culture to another. 

Coion<^e» 'Tom and Loms Owen, il985)_. Amencah Indidrt 
novelists: An ahnbtated 6i6Zfc^mpS^. New York: Garland Press^ 

The preface to this bibliography states 'THa J^ted 
bibliography Is intend^ as an aidJbb ai^entabi the J^^ican In- 
dium nbviel and as-a^piida to^fie J'cq^Sy exp^ of 
mtii^ material dealmg^^h Inditaa novelists" (p. ixj. The entries 
include novefists writing in the 192b's and SO's such as Mourning 
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Dove {1888-1936), John Joseph Mathews (1894-1979), and D'Ar- 
ey McNickle (1904-ig77J as well as eonteinpora sucfi as_N. 
Scott Momaday^_ Leslie Silkri^^nd James Welcfc Eor each 
novelist tfiere Js a biograpUcal paragraph, one-paragraph 
synopses ox that author's novels, brief listing of other works by 
that author, and one-paragraph responses of other scholars of 
Native AjSierican Uterature, Charles Larson, Anna St^hslahd, 
Simon Ortiz, Paula Guhh Allen, and Kenneth Lincoln among 
othefSvEhtriesirahge from two pages fbr Dallas Chief Eagle, to 
five pages for D'Arcy McNickle, to nearly twenty pages for N. 
Scott Mbrhaday. 

Lincoln, Kenneth. (1983): Native American Renaissance. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California. 

The introduction, "Sending a Voice," sets the reader on the • 
tracl' of Lincoln's theme. The volume's nine chapters cover the 
expected raii^ from '^Ancestral VbioB^ 

^'Xhe Now_ Diy Indi'jis. ' ' It also^includea a isefid selective 
bibHop-apfiy 51 prinaary Native American works and scholarly 
studies of the literature. Lincoln has been faulted for being too 
selective, for omitting essential scholarship, and for his ''poetic- 
like" writing style; nonetheless, this book is informative aiid 
rewarding to read, ah dUtstahdihg addition to a personal or 
school libraiy. 



Stehslahd, Ahria Lee. \1979i. Literature by and about the 
Arnericah Ihdiah: Ah dhhoiaied bibliograpfiy (2hd ed.). Urbahii 
IL: Natioiial Ebuhcil of Teachers of _ 

This is the major vbluma pubfished by NCTE wSch has served 
teachers so well sinceits first edition in 1973 and^specially since 
the present, even more useftii, second edition. Its great advan- 
tage is suggest by the title, for the volume contains fully an- 
notated bibUdgraplues under the following headin|^: "Myth, 
Legend, Oratbiy, and Pciet]^," \VFictibnr' ''Drama," "Bibgiaphy 
andAutbbiography, '"Hiatbry," "TraditibnaLLife and Culture," 
^'Mbdemiafe and Problems;!' "Mnsici^Arts ani Grafts;" In jthis 
second edition, the entries iix each category, are -grouped rmder 
elementaiy, junior, and senior fai^ school, a^ adult heacUngs. 
Steiisland's bibliography xtontains a section of capsule 
biographies of Ameri IpUan authors and sections with the 
self^xplahatbiy titles "Guides Cum<nilum Planning'' and "A 
Basic Libraiy of Indian Literatwe.'' One shbrtcoming of this 
otherwise outstanding biblibgrajphy is also among its strengths: 
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the sigmficant presence bL nohtlridiah ^riters.iiHdwever, the 
standard classic works of sach wniers as/^harles Eastman, Scott 
Mbmaday, James Welch, and I^sHe^Hto (among othersj are 
clearly present. It remains, for its purpose, a benchmark volume 
unrivaled to date. 

_^ Wiget,iAndrew. (1985). ATant;^ Amencan Literature. Boston: 
Twayne Publishers (G.K. Hall). 

This recent contributiph to the familiw Twayne's United 
States Authors Series is ah extremely useful general study. 
Although the bootia fairly well balanced^ Wiget df^-s pay more 
attention to contempora^.Native America):^ pbetr> £hah have 
some other scholars^ therefore; this pailicSlar^cdntnbution h 
fill in one of several gaps in Native Americcui studies and^s the 
added advantage of a later publication date, this volume, too, 
contains a useful selected bibliography. 

Selected ahthbiogies 

Momaday,_ Natachee Scott (Ed.j. (1976). Amencan Indian 
^tBSorsi^Bostxmtfibughion, ^ : 

this small volume USi-pageaJJsL ma the selec- 

tions included. Although contemporSy mate^ 
to supplement it, this text would serve very wdl asa^high schi^ 
text. Not only does it include the inescapable figures jeterles 
Eastman^ Emerson Mitchell, N. Scott Momaday, and James 
Welch), it also includes selections not often reprinted such as 
Thomas Whit«:loud's fine Phi Beta Kappa award essay ''Blue 
Winds Dancing." 

Rosen, Kenneth (Ed;); (1974j; Mc Moj^ to Send 5ai^ 
Contemporary Stories by >tmerica/i^fndwns.^ew^ 

Stories by Leslie Silko and Simon Ortiz dmninate tfis coflec- 
tidii because of their quality and number, this collection, while a 
good one, could be supplemented for classroom use by more con- 
temporary stories arid a wider selectidri of writers. 

_ Rosen; Kenneth jEd,). (1975). Voices of the Raihh^^ Contem- 
powy-poetry by American Indians. New York: Seaver Books 

(Viking). -^-^ - - 

this volume also is somewittrtLdatfid; hawever, it jremains a 
more successful text than Rosen*s collection^ of shcul -stozi 
because of the number of poete included and the range and^ex* 
cellerice of the selections from the twenty-one poets represented. 
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Sanders. Thomas E. and Walter P^k. (1973k Z/iterdtu^^o/tfie 
American Indian. Beverly Hills: Behzihger Bruce & Glehcoe. 
(Abridged paperback, 1976.) 

This volume remains the best general ahthblogyLih spite oLits 
1973 date, in part because a relativay sraaU sectionis devotedio 
contemporary literature. One of its Neatest values lies in the 
treatment of early myth, folk literature, and oratory. 

Velie, Alan^ft (i979j; ;Ame^^^ Indttan Literature: An An- 
ifto^gy^Nmawa:^ University of dklahoma Press. 

Bne fascinating part of this anthology is the '^Songs'* section 
wMch includes a version of the Delaware /-Wjla Olum'Vin pic- 
tograph, Delaware text (anglicizedl^ and English. Chippewa 
songs are included complete with musical hbtatidh. 

TurnerrFr^nck W. \1913l The Poriabte North A merican In- 
diem Reader. New York: Viking: 

One of the fonmc^le Vikmg Portable series, this includes a 
limits but veiy useful range of writing under the headings 
^'Myths and Tales," "Poetry and Oratory/* "Culture Cbhtact," 
and "Image and Anti-Imag^.** The "Myths and Tales'* section 
seems strongest, although effective individual selections occur in 
each section. 

Additional works cited 

Barfield, 0.^1966). Samnf^the^e^gpeoj^^ A study in idolatry. New 

Ycirfc Harcourt,jBrace & World 
Camp^ D. 41983K guide fiyr Indian Uierdiure (Vds. 1-2). 

Rra^ilo^i^Na^joCuniculumC^^ ---------- 

Carnegie forum Task Fc»ce Report (1986, May 21) as excerpted in 

ChrvmcpB of Hig^r Bduca^h,^^. 
Em^son^ il^W. (1981); Seated wridr^s o f Emerson, Donald McQuade 

(Ed.;. New York: Modern Libraiy (Random). 
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The Whole Languaie 
Approach to Language Arts 
for the Indian Stuient 



The communication skills of listening, spea^g, lading, aiid 
writing are learned best together as^ for example, reading can 1^ 
learned from miting and writing from reading. Thiis^ all: com- 
muhicatibiL skills should be ccanbii^ in a teacbing approach call- 
ei "whole language;'! 3fie ihstmetiohfl ^hiloMphy 
metfaodoloj^ of a '^^hole ImagnageV.i^prbachinco ond 
language practice, the use of culturally rdevant materials, and 
language experience activities. The principles of the whole 
language approach are: 

1. Much of the content of instruction comes from the student's 
own laiiguage and expmence. : : 

2. Aspects of language are learned &bm language 
peri^iectlve rather thm as isblat^part For ezaxnple^fi^nls^an^ 
learnecL in _ ^e contexL iS_ mean&^SL language _ exp^inces; 
Sound/s3^bol cones^ndence Jpb)nics[ is Iramed from~ the 
sounds within words which students know and use. Aspects of 
grammar are learned from practice application. 

3. Instruction is based upon active learning strategies. 



prwcKtoImprovingBee^n^aadCb^^ 

and Eyaltut^ C^^r One, NAR/DRBIS. ^^j^^^z^ ^M^ ' ^ z^?'^^^^^^ 
sion to reprint must bezobt^iedfrom th^^autiicn'. JSancha^ Fox :is=an 
educational consultant. S|ub can be contact^ thn^ the Council For 
Indian Education, Box 31215, Billings, MCf 59107. 



Sandra Fox 
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4. Cdmmunicatibn smis are hot taught in isolation. Students 
learn to read: from writing, and vice. verafiL. K'^grams should, 
therefore, include reading, writing, speaking, and Ustemng ac- 
tivities. _ 

^ ^ ^^^5^^^^^^ ^^^1^7 appreciate the written 
works of otli^s, including Indian and non-Indian literature. 
Whole language programs usually include: 

1. Writing language experience stories. 

2. Bringing familiar la^ to the classroom (words from kid 
culture, teleyisidii, racUp^ soh^, sports,: and so forth). : 

3. Readmg strat^r instructibh (decoding, cbmprehehdihg, and 
criti<^ thinking activities). 

4. Reading td Btudehta^ 

5. Having stndentaread to themselves for enjoyment. 

6. Shamig ^ Bt^ture. 

7. Having students write every day. 

8. Practicing oral language. 

Whole language programs include units which incpifNDrate 
lading jsee chapter on reading cbmprehensibn)^ listening, speak- 
ings and writing. The: various cbmpbhehts bf a whble language 
program are described below foUbwed by a sample unit. 

Ldateiiiiig 

: Listening is an impbrtant language arts ^kilL::It:is estimated 
that people spend fbrty-fiye percent bf their dculy language-use 
time in sbmiB listening activity. Lis tcaiihg is esipecially imypbrtant 
&ir Jndian^students who need id ^pancL their. ^^ocabu&oies.to 
e^n -Conxmand oL words they may want to use in speaking, 
reading, and writing. 

In a whole langua^ program, students practice listening when 
they are read to, a regular activity of the approach. They practice 
listening as th^ Igar other students contribute to language ex- 
perience stories. Th^ practice listening as th^ hear otter 
students brir^ familiar wbr^ for word lists fiihd as they hear 

bther-Students s&tre literature 

In addition, other x>pportunities must be made for fistening 
practice. Early primary students should have practice in just 
listening to and identifying sounds and their features. Primary 
students must have practice m listening to directions, recogniz- 
ing rhyme, list^Eiing fbr sbtinds in wbrds^ listening fbr meanii^ 
bf words, and Ustemng fbr main ideas* sequence, and details. 
Rules for good listening must be stressed. 
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Ill intermediate and upper grades, tbs same k&da^Jistemng 
practice ^eed to take place; and« in addition* stadents need to 
practice listening to Ainderstand and ieam, listening for pleasure, 
and listening ciitically. Specific activities must be planned with 
these^u^se^iaimiid. TheTO are ils^ purposes iter readily, 
and&atmction in reading wd wn^ for each puippse can be 
correlated. Howevj^ it Js isMntii that. listening not be 
neglected. For Indian students, especially, more time must be 
devoted to it. 

Speaking 

S])eaking, like listeningr is noLgiveztenough^mphaais^in iiidat 
classrooms. One of three major reconmiendations to* ^^o^^^ 
language skilLi of Inchan students is to provide mo^ wel 
language practice for them. Indian students must spend more 
time mastering spoken language before they are expected to read 
ani write it. 

_ JEal whole^langua]^ program* speaSdng (brlU Iw 
comes into-p&y_wheaBtedeni^dis^ an expenehoe th^ have 
had which then pr6\ade8 the teach^ wit&the c^iteht fbriat story 
ba^ upon that ezpedence. Tlds type of story Js ccifii^ 
languai^ experience story. For yoimg studente, tha teacher 
writes the stozy down on a chipboard or chart paper while older 
students can db th&yF own writing. ^)raking is practiced when 
students bring familiar language to the classroom to suggest 
words or phrases to make: liste of spbrts_ terms* iiames of 
tdbtl^^&stes, or words with the same leaning such as awesome, 
humungous^ and other 8^ When studente share 

Bterature they^ve ehjdycklby tdlih stoiy or reading but Ibud 
a book or poem they l^ed, t^y are practidhg oral lai^age. 

Other opportumtieribr practicing, oral lahfpiagei^y stodente 
include reciSng pos^ and^di^&itjQr__chQ^ ^affings^ 
Students shouid regukrly participate & iSte ^Ji]^s,^^eihoit 
oral reports, speak into tape recratlera, share experienc^r^andbe 
involved m discussions. Any activities in which studente have 
the (^pprtunity to converse with ^ch other can make gc^ oral 
language practice. Sti*^8 the utility bf spealdii^elf^tively. : 

Grid lahj^ge acti\aUes be meanixigfuL T^^^ setting 

shbuIiLbe as^naturalla^pbsMble and tte^ focus sbould be bn the ac- 
tiv^-aml^dLon^^&]^^^J^lf.^tt^i>f t^ srmroeJbr oral 
la^uag^^ prac^e caa come from the -^ct_^tt In^a^ have 
always told stories. Students can tdl ^ditional stories, make 

JG5 , Xtl i 



original speeclieSr or recite the speeches of other Indians (for ex- 
amples of Indian oratory see Virginia Armstrong's / fiave 
spoken). They can tiirn legends into plays. Speaking should be 
made an mpdrtant s^ for Indian students. 

If ypurschool has a bilingual program iii which bnoth the native 
and the EngUtfh lai^age are beiiig strengthened^ the inclusion of 
speaking actlvitif^ is even^moro impb when students 

sp^&_ and reizifbicement.for.spe^ 
hnjguage. JfiejcSi '^rxH^SLamdromnent-crBat^ ^9^l^^E^^^^^^- 
ing should inducb concrete objects and situations as much as 
possible. The bilingual program shotdd aim for conversational 
language through immersion. 

Writing ^ ^ ^ -_ ^ 

Students should write every day. Writing should be made an 
impco-tant activity. Students should have writing folders or large 
envelopes in whidi to keep written work. Classroom rules shwld 
emphasize that it must be quiet when pec^ie are writing. The 
^'editihg'^[cdn^tmg) process must be madean imfK>itant ingi^ 
dieht in the writing: prbcessL As part of it^ students should 
regularly get_ the dpimbns of cAher atudeh^^^ about their own 

wntingimLmay aoinetimes work in paSi. 

^^Sr^^nS olsmtmg^n^d to be practic^in acfao ofc c ontroBed 
writing and indepesident writing. These lead to the twotkinds of 
writing necessary for life's communication needs: exact writing 
wd iinai^bmUve w^ 

CoiitrbU^ writiiig. Iii jtrntroUed writitig t^^ instructor cpii- 
trbls the topic and form. This is useful for beginning writers and 
fi>r older students wha heed to improve their exact writing skilla. 
One Arm^of-cbhtrbll^ writhigJfiLib have students co>py written 
wo^& _ in eafly ^^des^ students can copy— pdet^^- s6^^ 
language experience stories^ and other short woi^s. It is best if 
they copy poems, son^, and stories with which they are already 
familiar. 

A s^iid form of controlled writing is to have students wiite 
word lists from jheir experiences and surrbiindings (not frcm a 
spellmg bobklj. For example, students can write names of thu^ 
in a-pictux^_br in JUieir clusrob^ buying, schobLyard^ 

tbw^ br hbme^ The students sug^sLthe '-thk^'/ for theJtst^ 
and then write them. They may have to ask for the nmxuBs cS some 
thins^ These can be written down by the teach^ and their spell- 
ings discussed one at a time; ^r students can make tbeir own lists 
based oil the tc^ic aiid exchaiige theiii for cditectibn by their 

lis 



peers. Tlie teacher should be on hand to explain and confirm spdl^ 
ingi. After a word list is complete and cpitect, more advanced 
studenti can irate deacripti^ paragraphs of their classroom, 
school yard^ Ui^giobzn^andM forth. Students can do aped^iz- 
ed wordiists such as-tfain^ dhiuChnstmraJtriBe^Qr thin^ having 
to do with other holidays or spe^^ys. They flso can dorhjonr 
ing words i^r the first word is given^ They coidd theajwrite 
ppetiy with the rh^ning words. Word lists can be done by groups 
of students or used by tutors with individual students. 

A third form of cohtrollMl vmting is the dictati<m of sentences 
Eor studehtsJx) write. Lei^ and number of sentencea depend 
upon the^IeveLj)f the stud^^^ Sentences can include students* 
speffing^or^QDMbuS^WQ^^ they can be fit>m an experience 
which the class^or student After iach sentence is writ- 
ten by the students, th& teacher shouM it con^tly _on l£e 
chalkboard for students to compare with theirs. This provideann- 
mediate Redback as to their suci^ss at writing, coirect spellingn 
punctuation^ and capitalkatidn. The teacher or tutor dircMCts 
students. chi^: to make sure th^ have capitalized,, put a 
peiibd,-and^ Jbrth'-^bhe asi^ at a time^ stressing things with 
whichsbtdentsiu^^vi^ difficulty. 

More advanced sta^nts^^^^ve sh^ p«aa^i|ihs du:tated 
to thenL No hints arej^ven^ suS^s _ endbf-smtenc^ the 
words are dictated. Students then have to check to if they 
have divided the pu*agraph into sentences corr^tiy, if they Mve 
prc^rly indented the first hne, and if they have cOTTi^t spellkig, 
capitalizatibn^ and puhctuatibh.: Shbrt papers can be dictated to 
s€^ if^tudents <^ divide ideas intb paragraphs as well as check- 
ing bnbt&eifskiHs. 

- Aibi^h fbm^bf ^bntrblled writii^ istbebnvert questibns into 
statements. The SstmctbL should explain review the dif- 




ference between questions iiid stetements^ Stoi^ts shmild then 
be directed to write a paragraph of statements in whidi they 
answer questions such as: What is your name? What school do 
you attend? What grade are you in? What is your teacher's 
name? Hbw many students are in your cla^s? Is your school work 
easy br bard? The length bf sentences an d the paragraph will de- 
pend^ bf cburse^upbn the level btthe studiht br grbup. Questions 
cmiilsabe ^jn Jndmduffl^and stu^ 

after each is jnrritten. Questions cot^d be on the same tbpic or on 

unrelated topic^. 

A fifth form of controlled writing is to have students writes set 
number of sentences each week from spelling or vocabulary 
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wonls^^T&e teacher caa^ount t&nmnber bi^nrors andputit at 
the top of it^ p^f^ Students should woit i^a^d faasm^iew^ 
and fewer errors. They Become ^nfident when they see they are 
eliminating errors. Students at higher grade levels will have more 
sentences to writ^. However, there should be few enough so the 
teacher can l(x>k them ovei* quickly, niaybe even correct th|^ in 
front of the students as th^ are handed m. Otherwise, the in- 
stnictbr shbidd airange a Uine to talk with the students about 
their errors. A simple record of ^^s of errors being made should 
bekept for ^ch^studenti Students ibbii d^ that many of the 

en-orS-th^^Ae fomccuBlessness. 

&9ntrolled writing should be done as I(mg as needed^ the con- 
tent should depend upon the types of errors made by studente. 

Independent writing. In the second writing category, indepen^ 
dent writing, students are encouraged to put their thoughts and 
ideas on paper. Writing should be viewed as the ability to imte 
one's own ideas and preseht them in a form for others tpTOad« It 
should be str^s^ that one's own ideas are important. Ideas can 
provide jroaLbr inu^pnaqr inf bimatidhr-fictibh br bbn-fictibh. 

Independent wrifflt^ shoifld te-StressecL fibm tb^^^ d^ of 
schooL ChHdren want to write, as s^w^by ^Ef^^y^ 
and scribbles on paiMsr and walls. Therefore, they are tab« en- 
couraged to writo in kinderg^ui^n, bemuse, from the beginning, 
th^ must believe they can write. Allow tliem to scribble, di^w 
pictures, or write alphabet letters^ if they kiiow them. Ask what 
th^ have written and praise them for what th^ have done. 
_ Elarly writers in^kind^garteiL and. first gride can ateb draw or 
paint pictm^ tb pit ihmride^ can t^ 

abmitfia^ her picture and^tfaeieacherba^extracti^ or t&*ee 
sentence that will describe the picture or toll tbe^tory. By 
next day, the teacher can have attached a story strip to the bot- 
tom of tlae ^lild's picttu^ with the two or three sentence descrip- 
tion on it. The studenta share the pictures^ again and read the 
''stories'- that go with them. L»ator bii, students can write their 
bwn storij^ tdgb anth 
£&st -^^de. _c]ffl(&ien j^ften liave Jimit^ spdlin^usage 



vorabuiapRes. if th^ flow bfihmi^t isintermptecLbyLideiLffltps 
and spelling problems, stadente may feel Austrated about^put- 
ting their own ideas down on paper. In initial writing lessons an 
imaginati\^ set of completion blanks sometimes enables studente 
to see completed selections more quickly. One might be: 
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^ _ _ _ MY PET 

iiiave a pet and its name is 

It has fm-^ 

It likes to . 

It sleeps in the , • 

After students fill in the B^Ss, ifie^joai liip^ 
paragraph to make it their writing. For oid^ students wiib need 
this kind of motivation to get anything written, leave out every 
fifth Wctd of a work so they can fill it in. 

Seleeting a topic 

Independent writing requires selection xyf topics. Selecttog 
topics is difficult for children at first, so. at first, teachera nay 
have to provide tii^ics £"0111 which sttidentis can chooi^. L&ter 
students should be encouraged to select their <}wh to|M^.-TJie 
topics, should relevant to the students' eaq>erieM«ffl, 
hffppeninp* in their lives^ or things they ^pw about. Sometimes 
teachers can provide thei>eginmngL6f Jn(U)xnpleie^entend^ or the 
ending of sentences ^ ^er to get sgjdmts sti^ai.- Hawei^ 
teachers and tutors should help students leom to sdect then- own 
t^ics. A teacher may show how he or sh^ selects topics. The 
teacher and studente need paper and pendL On one of the pieces 
of paper th^ number from 1 to 4. Behind numbers 1 and 2, 
students are instruct^ to list topics about which th^ may want 
to write. The t^cbeLteUs them it can be something that l^ppeii- 
edtb them^-sbmet&ng thi^ areinteresiied iD^ or Just something 
they wantJto^teatout^T^ trac^^ TOtesiownJaeoi^iciM 
then teiis the ciass whatttey areand-BBjorfaerreasonsJtorselec- 
ting them. Then the teachco* has the stadenta mite two more 
dMs the same, explaining his or her choice of the last two. iFaar 
topics help students expand their thinking.) Then, students are 
asked to select one tc^ic from the four. They can coniet with 
writing partners^ if they wish. : _ 

Teachers should "model" writing for tl^ir students. After the 
teacher chob»S-a topic of the (^ss^ 1^ the 
teacher shows hnw he- or she thioScs^a^ xff^imzea the 

writing. The teacher slwuU actraHy wri^sto 
chalkboard, making corrections and reorgaotizing ideas wfafle do- 
ing so. Wbf'n trachet^ write language experience stories, they are 
also modeling wri^ 

At thid point students are ready to l^giiL Onoa th^:^ have 
selected topics, th^ need ta wbifc quiedy so all can think. Music 
may be played if teaclier and students desire it. If students come 
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to a word th^ want to use but caimot speU, th^ are inistructed to 
put the fii^t sound dqmi and leave a blank or to use creative 
spelling so they can ask the teacher or writing partner later. Foi: 
the time teing, they should not disturb anyone, 
: As a regular practice, students shbiUd be eh^^^ 
lustrate written wcn-ks* This neinfojn^s the ideas nsed & 
wntih(^ as wj^^^ skills practiced Students can also write 

captions for cartoons. 



Makihg corrections bh independent writing should be viewed 
as "editing." Editii^ ^houlcLata^xmt si^^j^jnttaLstudents 

^^^^^^^^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^^i^^^^z^^*^: They jcan edit their^wn 
wo^ or each^tfa^'a wo^. At first, they should simply read the 
m>rk to see if it makes sense. Later, they can check for correct 
capitalization, punctuation, Bpsilmg, and paragraphirig. Older 
students might have a checklist of things to look for. 

The teacher can be available to help students edit. Some papers 
may be edited by a teacher as examples of how to edit. Copies can 
be made of one paper for all to see as a teacher points out thingB 
to be changed, or sentencesLfr^ 

for a Jbeacher to use jbus^ eza^l^;_The teac&r ifaould be ii^fid to 
choose pc^^s^^ttoa by students m^o are better writers so as 
m)t to jiiscourage the creativity of those less confident alx)ut 
their writing. 

Ihilsiisiiisg _ _ 

Some jnatenids shbxdd be "^ubl^ 
wxffks^are &p&yed on b^letin bo«^ds or compfied md act^^^ 
put into book form to be read by others. Students can also write 
individual books. The t^ch^ is the senior editor' ' iti these capls 
and reviews '-drafts-* with stodents be^re final copies are made. 
Final drafts do hot have to: be perfect. The axnbunt of peijectibh 
expected depends upon the lev^ of the students and the teacher's 
expectations; 

A project Jor dder students is £be_"Foxfire'' concq>t^gat&a'- 
ingand iimting down inform about the local communi^ for 
inciusiim in ^ book. Students can also write articles on any t^ic 
for local and school new^pers. Poetry adds spioB to the writing 
program. Fot evly writu^s rhyming wbrds^#fter the first biu9» can 
be left but of pbetiy so that stodehtsban fill in the blai&s. I^teri 
students can writo their bira^ They get to feel and use a lot 

of language when they write poetry. 
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The classrcom shbiUd have many c^portunities for writing. 
Students can keep journals and write in them every day. In early 
grades^ a teacher i»h provide the topics. Jbumal notes are not 
corrected or edited^ ft teacher may, however^ review them and 
make comments such as.^me tM^'! 'J agree,'Vor ''nice/' Older 
students, who should keep jour^s. more J^e diarie^^ and wite 
what is on their minds, may not want teachers to review their 
journals. _ : z jiuzj zz- 

The classroom: should have a message box where students can 
answi^r and send messages to the teacher Stress the utility of 
writing. 

C^anmng a wfidle bmguage program 

The Samples in this chapter are Just some of many activities 
t&t can be used in a whole language program. There are many 
otheri iioweveri^niQSt teM are used to structlu^ programs 
outlined in t^tbo^s^ ThereB^mcLtd be tOD many things to do in 
a whole language approa^andnoJetvuyicLddth^^ provide 
some structure to a whole bnguage|^ogntm^ ua&iL ap: 
pf bach. If a tepict book, en- spedal happening is of int^st toybur 
students, organize a whole language unit based on it with related 
whole language activities based updii that th^e. 

for exampleV you might choose the theine "pets" for Native 
American students at about the third grade level Actual projects 
mi^tinclude: --- - -- -- : : : : 

1. Oral language practice;^ Have students tell about their pets 
or pets they know. They can tdSiheMnd of pet, describe the pet 
and teli something fimny the pet does. -- - --- 

z_ 2. Riding to students.^ book Dog Story by Qran 

Lyons {1973) 6> thegrbup. It is culturally relevant for some tribes 
aid is by ah Onondagizauthbr. 

_3._Beadiiig strati^. The teacher picks but ^brds encountered 
in veiW^ SogLSib^ for meaning analysis br word attack in- 
stmction; Studenta Jb_ai:onc^ u 

4. Langragae3^^ence sto^L smnmarize Dbg 
Si^ry in a language eiqwiem^ story format. - ----- ---- 

5. Students reading to themselves. At tib^ uidependent 
reading levels* have students read stories about pets. ^ 

6. Sharing literature. Have some students tell about stories of 
pets th^ read and espwially et^oyeiL 

Stud^ts brihgmg fR ytiiliar language tb the classrbptn. Have 
stodents teE about dc^Xobds or dbg food cbminjutials th^ knbw 
about. Write rad discuss the words in dbg fbbd brands or words 
of commercials. 1 O H 
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- 8. Writing eveiy day. Have students write papers on Why 
Pets are Impbitant. ** Papers canJ2e edited. Students^sBotSd write 
in their jbornals eveiy day. They may have some controlled 
writing also* 

: The various acti\atie8 of the whole Unguage approach do i^^ 
have to be in ludy particu^ IDbncepts from other academe 
afeas^_8uch as matliLorscienc^ sEouldhe^Iudedif ifaeyre&te to 
^^^^-i^^ whole famguage cfas8ro(unatouid be foilof stimuli 
for-read&g, wri&g^ speaking, and listening. Some whole 
language classrooms have reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ingcenters. 

The whole langua^ approach is a mtich more eJxiting way to 
teach than to jtist follow textbooks^ and its prcxrediures also can 
be used in cpntent areaa 9uch as science and sooctl studies. Tl^ 
teacher wiDuld plan csadihg^writing,_spea^ 
tivities-bn i^tbpic be^^tudied^Thewholelan^ 
f^Q^cra beusai m^Jndhoi w^ as the En^sh 

bnguaj^v^. if micro-a>mput^3 are available, students can use sim- 
ple word proqssing programs to write, edit, publish, and even 
check the spelling of their stories. 

More examples for tise in the class]xk)ny::an in books 

such as those iii the section For Further Reading which follows. 

For further reading 

AUeh, R. Vvii^^^enC. fl982). Language experience acHuities, Beaton, 
MA: HoaghtonzMHfiin. _^ 

ArmstroE^^ y^L iEdJ. 11971), I have s]^kejv^ Msiory through 

^^vmces ^^/^<21an5v^Cliici^:-Swa^ --_ - ----- — - - - - 

Cramer^ W^: & Dorsey,:S. \n.dh Eead-iUMty books (a bibliography of 
l^g5D hi^ interest^ km vdcabiilary books for teenagers). Portlihd, 
ME: J. Weston Walct 
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ihglish as a Second 
Language for the Indian 
Student 

Rachel Schaffer 



''The first people on this continent to be taught English as a Se- 
cond Language were probably the American Indians. " 

James E. Alatis, 1973, p. 41 

Teac&ing EngUsfa to students whose first language is not 
English involves different assumptions about language learning 
and student needs than does teaching English to native English 
speakers. The two ^dUps differ iii size of English ycR^bulary^ in 
famihanty with the prbnunciatibh and grammar rules of English^ 
and in knowledge of the finer p^^ speaking ahd writing 

EhgUsh, 5iicIi^^yJe_ahd_ tQnia. There wfll probably, also be 
citltural diflerences between native English and speakers to 
whom English is a second language which will affect how 
students \mm and how they behave in the classroom and, 
therefore, how effective particular teaching methods will be. 

This chapter concentrates bii issues and cdnsideratiohs which 
teachers of minority, English as a ScKMshd Language (ESL) 
students, should be aiwariB jjI^. ispecidly_J;eacheM of^at^ 
Amencan students^ These con^ 

gntdes^£ven to college students. While I discuss practical recom- 
mendations first, the studies and theory which follow and on 
which the practical ideas are based are equally important and 
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helpful in providing useful teaching ideas. 



and Specific Recommendations 

Learn English linguistics „ _ _ _ _ _ 

To be an effi^tive teacher of English, a thbrou^kncwM^ 
the^ structure and uses of the tanguage is helpful and^a^ss^ 
^^dless b£ the type of students taught. This knowledge in- 
cludea^chmcure than the ••grammar'' of English, normally con^ 
sidei^ to^Iudeimly the aehten<» structure (^tax) and word 
ending (moj^hdb^t li idsoJncludes the sound system of 
English with its rales ^f - i^c^MiaUbh (phbnblc^ fmd 
phonetics), and ways in wWcttheSngua^ia used to accbmpUsh 
a wide variety of social goalsr such as requestitog^proimiingi 
brderihgi et-c. (pragmatics). The best source of ±las Hni of 
knowledge is ah ih^bdtictdry Imgiustics coiu'se, which witt^)^ 
vide a^grbat jhany facts hot only about English, but also about 
how laiiguages in gehe^ are organized and how they can be 
nmlyz^ artd attidied: Teachers whb understand the patterns of 
English or^mization and the variety bf jpStterhs possible in oti^&r 
languages will be in a much beti^-pbsltibh tb expl^ 
structure to Native American stuSnta^-Jusii^ w 
know abbtit their first language to clarify and compare diP 
ferehces and problem ar^ : : : i^ jn ~zzz/_ — 

Ah ihtrbductbry hiiguistic^ course will also help instifi^m 
teachers, ah objective, hbigudgmOTti^ cfesc/^iiue attitude 
to^m'd aU \^uietuB8_bi^^l^ whether Standard Ammean 

En^stJSAEVbr iibhs^dafl (r^bhal* riirat ethiiic) varie^. 
Too many people, ^Sdihgiome educStbrs, ^ atgr devia- 
tion a speaker or ^t^^^osJ^m iha sc«aU«i_"itahdard'' in- 
dicates a lack of inteiligenoe^Bducation, orjmlfinghess tb l^un 
the ••right" way. Heatherington (1980) describes this kind bf 
prescriptive attitude: 

A child who uses cbSect Sngflg^ is jp^umably heatj 
pcditei, well groomid, and a pragon-^vntue, jvJhereas a 
child wha uses incorrect language probably fails Mlcfip in 
churchy plays hooky from school diss^ts cats, and takes 
dope. (p. 216) 
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: In reality, all varieties of lahguage are mlergovernecL; each has 
its own system whicb^Eiay differ from the standardJ^ut still has 
it&XLwn r^es oLgrammaticaliiy. Teache^^ 
faetSLof langua^ variation can ap^ 

without condemning them, and this attitude can make a 
classroom a far more open, accepting, and constructive place to 
learn. Such tochers will also be pre|^ed to accept some gram- 
matical mistakes fo^ the sake t>f furthering communication and 
language use. Rather than dwelling ph btitdat^ points of gram- 
mar (such as the ii; Ao^^m distmctibn), this kind of teacher will 
have mbrltime to spend helping students tackle areas of ^am- 
mar thatinay Seriously interfere with commumcatibn with native 
En^sfa speakers. 

Lrani about students' first language and naSve 
culture 

- - It is i^efffly Jmpdssible ior ive^_ teacfier ol J^ative Ameman 
studentato -te^n itudeoits^ ^^^^S^^S^^^^^i 9^ 
enough to carry on a conversation, but it is possible to learn 
something about the linguistic structure of the language, either 
by reading about it or by asking explanations from speakers who 
hkve some formal knowledge of their laiigua^. Acquiring some 
knowledge of the native language will help teachers recognize 
areas, xif inter&ren(^ _fi>9m__that _lai^age_ which appear ^^_m 
studeaits' En^sfa pronunciation, sentence- structme. ^-^^^ 
endings, and will help teachers discuss and darify with Btade^s 
those areas of difference. Such knowledge can also help teachers 
plan lessons that will cdncentfateon areas ^f greatest difference, 
confusicm, aiid interference in spoken or writtra En^ish, and will 
ev^ help them plan (uiiit^t l^sohs a&put the students' first 
lan^age^as^a^wiiy of teach^ language skiUa using a 

topic of inherent interest to the students (see, for example. Hale, 
1973). 

Understanding the students' hbine_ imltiire_ is alsa^vitaL^K^ 
underitffiad&g bask a^^tajof thmrbe^ and^til 
the classroom, induding laiigrag^r^^ behaviors. Differrat 
cultures havevarjdng standards of what is and is not acceptable 
or re^)ectful behavior. Silence versus talking, touching, smiling, 
eye contact, competition versus cdc^ratidn, lead^ 
and expectations of a teacher's rble can all differ d^iidi^ on 
standards of a jCiUture. Diff^hcei l^tweeh a teadier 's oilture 
and that of sttidents can create conflicts and misunderstahdin^c 
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One area of behavior that has a strong influence on the amount 
and nature of speech produced in the classraom is the use of 
silence. Silence among students ^in be used as weapon ^gainst 
teachers and as a learnin^tobl. Dumoht, Jr. U972):describes the 
first useJn a Sioux and Cherokee classroom in which students 
used silenc^ns aiign^ oi ctdtural clash with a whi^i^cher who 
used methods of teacffin^jmd inte^tibn very difTerent from 
those used by members of the commuSty. In another class^ 
wl^ a teacher had ^^ter concern and respect for students' 
opinions, students talked freely. Obviously, in a language 
classroom, it is vitally impbrta^to encourage students to sp^k 
gng try to ezp^ss themselv^. Tlus can be done best by creating 
a suppbrtiv^ low-i^iciy-atmc^ recom- 
mends, wb^ stod^te^d fi^ io^tke mstakesLao^ experi- 
ment with language, and by avoid&g c^toraLco^B^ 
classroom wherever possible. It is, of course, also in^^tantio 
show students the kinds of non-native classroom interactioiis 
th^ jnay face later on ixi: high school or college, such as being 
call^ oh ta answer questions, but it is: ihdst useful to do to by 
ftyp iflining Hif feranrflg in behaviors aiul how th^ are ihte^reted, 
md bjLxoht&mhg tdbe^ohcc^^ in ehcoiu'^ing students to 
experiment witfaaheriKBtrce kindaof interectibhs. 

Silence aaa leaning tooUsdesmbed by^texreEMlSSi ta^ aime 
when students are gathering enough "comprehensibleJ^ut** to 
feel confident^bout ptsarforming some task (see the "Approach^ 
to Teaching ESL** section which follows). Given traditional learn- 
ing styles $f many Native American cultures^ this may be the 
most familiar : and cbmfbrtable lefutdng behavibr for these 
studehts. Teachers should hot be too i^ger to impose more rigid 
Elurbpbah inching, tcfihhiqu Native Americah studehts: 
answer^ xm_de^nd iH- J5y-^ms, JS[^^--atmctared ac^ 
where each stxt^nt has a specific, uncfaan|^gT^e^ etc.\T^^ 
not to say that students should never be called on to demonstrate 
knowledge or ability, but they shoidd be encoureged to par- 
ticipate in culturally-familiar ways, rather than be put on the 
spot iii front of the whole class. 

Use a variety of teachiSg techniques 

Once teachers know something about their stud^te- culture, 
leaitdiig styles, aiid: language, th^ will have a better idea of the 
most effective teaching techniques. But every class and every 
studeht is differehU so usii^ a varie^: of methods: and ap- 
proaches will ensure that every studeht will get involved at some 
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time, and teachers will quickly develop a feeling for the most en- 
joyable and effective techniques. Teachers should feel free to ex* 
peiiment and to let students know they are trying something 

new. : : : : : i : i : : -_ 

Teaching tiMrhniques that I have found to be effective for 
Native Amenc^n students in cbmpbsitibh classes (and for most 
of -^-Students, in fict)_invblve_the use of written and spoken 
models^ raltm^y releva^^ and topics, group work, and 

individual tutorials outside of dass. - ^ -^ _ _^ _ - 

Most people fc^^i more comfortable learning by example, rather 
than being asked to try something totally new with no model to 
foUbw. For inaiiy native oUtures, especially, this is one of the 
primaiy learning strategies, I therefore ^ve my cdmpdsitidn 
students several written models of each kind of assignment I ask 
them to write» .whether g^^ exercises, one-paragraph 

essays^ i>LluH-Ie^tlL Assays. We _dd_writteiLexainples bh the 
blackboard; lor oral ^ercises, Jdasom&examples first or ask for 
a group response from the entire class so that stodents-who are 
not quite sure what is expected can ^ee others do the task. We 
discuss the models in terms of both strong and weak points, 
avoiding excessive^ negative terms like "bad" or *'wrong,** and 
I make a sp^ial effort to make my expectations for each task 
very clw before we begin. 

Many_ bf my JSative American students have been surprised 
tlmt they can actually write ^ ac^pt^ble essio^_ about topics 
from theh- eveiyday. HveL aSd- cailtur^ Tfiey 
sometimes &eem to think that they should abbut_b£[y 
suitably academieitecimolog^cai? mainstream American?! topics^ 
and are pleased when I tell them that family, hometo^life, and 
(^Itural events are suitably academic tc^ics, as an difference 
they fave nbti^d betwasn lhdiim and hbh-Ihdians^ and the 
problems brJbenefits^ bLbe^ Indian. If students have tr<Hible 
tfainldng of topics, 1 help them fbcus-onpbssib&ai^&l^ 
them about home, friends, iamily,^faobbtes^ interests^ kn^ 
of their culture and first language, and otl ur personal topics. 
Students who write about subjedfs they ktu)w and like wiU write 
klhg^, mbre interestingLcom^ T. D. Allen, who taught 

Emersbn^ Blackhbrse Mitoh^^ he was writing his 

autbbib^apby, Jlfmicte has a number of techmqup 

for sfaow&g students hbw to write their life stbries in her iKXik, 

i also toiM ofltardly-J^e^ in_my vmtihg ax? 

amples and granmiar exercises, i we student essays as much as 
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ppsiible, including ones on differences between Indian and white 
lifestyle and values Icbmpanson/cphtra^ on the meaning of a 
special word in Assinibbihe (definition), and on the main street of 
dzie student's bbmeU^pra IdesariptidnjL Lhave jxiadeup a sentence? 
combiifli^ ezercise_based_on a flavajd short story (''Ghee'i 
?^^^t**z^? Juamte-Platw-O-and Siyowin^M a part-of- 
speecfa exercise taken from a biography of a Sioux warrior {Cnazy 
Horse, the Strange Man of the Ogtaias, by Man Sandoz), and 
sentences us^ as exiunples of various grammar points of even as 
test questions that describe actiyities faaniliaf to my students 
(ridiiig horses, tanning hides, going to school) and that use their 



F<»' studejlts wh<^^^<^^ encourage cooperation over hi- 
divddtial cbmi^titidn^^ilass a<^ assignmenta t&tt use 

grm^ wox^ may te-e^)^idly effective and enjoyable learning ex- 
perien^s. in m}^ grammar and writing classes, I have students 
work in paks to help each other edit and proofread work, and in 
groups of three or four to produce short pieces of tmting or to do 
exercises, sometimes with the same grade assignpl to each 
iT'einbef of the gfoUp. In my research writing class. I use grbup' 
activities id prepare _and .practice varibu8_ila&a^ such H 
pm^fi-asing jCHr-qubting,_and„ f bflbw .dass acfi^SSea with & 
dSvidu£d^tak^h(»me^^ Most of my students have liked 

the variety in activities and have appreciate the extra feN^back 
from another person. Students weak in one area receive help from 
someone other than the teacher and Ustially afeable to help their 
pollers in ajdifferent area^ a good way to biuld cbnfidehce and 
selfest^xmi. Strong students who dbh-t heed b^lp still m^ve 
valuable expmeoce ih_ teaching bthers and in clari^ring 

knbwl^ge in their bwh minds; 

Grbup wbrkLis alsoj^uabLe mincbiu'a^ng partic^ation from 
otherwise q^ot^r Jussive stu or insecure students 

usudly feel more comfortable speaking in small groups than in 
front of the whole xrlass; lazy students are usually forced to con- 
tribute something by otho* group members br their own {mde^ 
and teachers can thus rely on peer pi^sUre to spare them frbm 
the role of manager and hea^. If the group is assigni^ one grade 
for sJl members^ <^pera^ is Jurtfi^^cburaged, smce all 
caembersihm wb&tbwjsffds a c^ 

_Hodj^rsJ[i9t8| discusses^ number of activities and strategies 
for huUvidualized language t^ching in the classroom. He 
describes group work as one of these strategies, elpng with eight 
other types of activities, including playing and designing gam^^ 



names. 
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sim^tions rad role-playing of -dif 

situations (for exampie, business-related or political probiem- 
solving situations, also ^called "socicdratna**), and student con- 
tracts drawfi up for study prefects. Rcxlgers points out that use 
of these individualize teaching methods can accommodate dif^ 
ferences between students and teachers in learhihg and teaching 

nei^ls^ styles^ahd interests. 

__Many jcolle^level ESt prbgrams have tutbrials as_parjL of 
covffse iequnemente.^ Thi^ are individu^zed wc^y noeetings 
between students and teacher, lasting anywhere from 15 minutes 
to an hour, during which teachers have a chance to discuss par^ 
ticular probiem areas with students, find put h<m students feel 
about the class and their j>rogress in it, and_ explain comments on 
papers in ih<»^ detaiL The individualized feedback^ I believe^ is 
very important^ but practical only for teachers who have ho more 
than_twxLor_three small classeBilO-I&jitttdei^^ apiece^. Students 
can be paired for 8U^t^Jon^ tutomb,^ eac^ 
otfa^*s session, but for large, multifde dasses, scheduling xxxa- 
sional individual conferences is the best teachers can do. Even 
meetixig with students only once, just befons midterm, can 
establish a better fa|:^rt with students, clarify problems and 
misuhderstaildmgs^ ai^ give teachers ideas for improving the at- 
mosphere and direcUbh of the class. 

M^e expectatidiiiB clear 

For some: students (and not just minority students^ by any 
meahs)« each hew class or hew teacher is a myst^xy. What the 
teacher cdhaiderjs good bi bad imtihg bupeakihg, 
prbgress^ppropiate behavior^ hb^ wiU 
be evaluated^in gei^iai, w£^ ^^^^^ ^P^^ J^^^^ 
students-^ will vary from teacher to teacher ^d^ss-to cbss^ 
Teachers who treat students as partners m die learning process 
instead of adversaries can help to diminish the mystery and the 
anxiety that ran acxompany it, by making their exp^tations 
veiy clear at the b^^nmhg of the cburie and remaining consis- 
tent from then bh. This includes explaining: the usefulne^ 
cbttrse_feqaimhehts^hether cohteht-ielated br grade-related, 
cm^expteinm^tha methbds_b£ evaluation, tb be used-rletter 
grades^ versus point vahiea verras ctockmarks^^incLcritm f^ 
evaluation— what is considered to be a serious pi^tenL (m 
writing (H* jwticipation, for example) and what dDesn*t matter. 
As much as possible* students need to know how a teacher's mind 
works so th^ know what will be ej^)ected from them. 

1^9 



Students also iie^ feedback on their performances in the form 
of hohesti but diplomatic comments, written or dnd, from 
teachers^ Commehts should be positive and n^ative, with em- 
p&isis on-the former; It ii^^sy td^ee mistakes and correct thenii 
but it seems harde^i^ people in. ^ne]^^^ good 
points also cam and sbo^dbe noticed^d pr^^d._^^ 
comments on students' papers, I use two columns, om marked + 
and one marked v and I try to make the + colunm as long as I 
can. 1 1 may ney^ be as Idiig as the minus column (it usualiy takes 
longer to explain how to fix a problem thiui explain why 
something is done weUh but it should always have several items 
and words of encouragement. 

Enaoarage cdmmitiiicatibn with native English 
sprakers 

JEi'Anglejair U 978) asserts that second language learning is 
mbst^ectiv^ accbmp[sh£^j¥^ the process is as natural as 
possible; much fike^tte process_chilc£^^^ 
ing their first langua^; For tSs conStion met^-^ntact 
with native English speakers is necessary, not just casindty^but 
involving input '-ctirected to [them] by a con^raed native 
speaker" (p. 234). Of j)aH:iclilar concern to Native ESL students 
is D'Ahglj^an's belij^ that the rammdn asstu^ that learnens 
''remain (mlturaliy isolated...because of their inadequate s^ild 
tamgoag^slollsl'isin &ct op the truth: '-cultural iikila- 

tion ia the cause joi the ^^t^ ^acqtuce Uub se^nd lahgi^ 
233). it is, theref^ vital^ n^rtantlor t^£ffirs to a^ 
regular social contacts with native Eng^h spcukj^^s^ 
through fkild trips, regular social events, or gu^ts for one-on-one 
conversations in the classroom. 

Approaching ipedfic prpbiemB 

ESL studenti most often hav« problems with those 83^^ 
language ar^s that diffi»- most from their first language struc- 
Uire^ud (Uf^reiit^^^ between languages can be extreme. The 
temptation is for teacl^s ta spend most of their time on areas of 
greatestdiffemic^^ whi(^ is fi^uehtiy the bebt af^rradi to take^ 
bntJf a^arraia^olji cbmmoid^ of the language, then 

spendm^iL lot of time on it w^ndtJuslp^atudehis' Huehcy very 
much (George, 1972, p; i62[. g-oblem a^Lsho^^be cbve^ in 
detail only when they impair studenta'xonunumcaticm of ideas or 
when they appear often enough in studrats' Bpe«:h or writing to 
be distracting (which can impair communicaition). 
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Two ^jor areas of English that cause problems for seccmd- 
iangirage learrers are jdionis and word endings, especially ii^ec- 
tional (grammatical) endings. Idioms eyre difficult because th^ 
are essentially midti-wdrd vocabulary items: phrases of twabr 
more wdnls tbat have a ^bmpletily arbitral^ meaning: rather 
than the literal meaning found combining the meanings of 
each word in them. Thus, the idiom * 'you 're puffing ^m^^^ legj' has 
nothing whatSi:Hiver to with jpuUingie^ but; instead^ haaihe 
special icfio^tic meanfiS^ " You 'reJoftSg^' -Students; therefore; 
&ve to mensoraeaometimea very long strings of words with only 
one short, arbitrary meaning moreover, when they desire to use 
w idiom from their fb'st ianguajg^, they often will translate it 
2ite/tz2/y, word for word, into English. Since most languages have 
completoly different idioms for the same idea (wh^_ th^ Aai;^ 
idioms for the same ideas)^ the results may be unsatisfactory and 
frustrating (and frequently humorous, but at the speaker's ex- 

pehse);^ 

Idibms must therefore be taught iaihe^am^ way aa 
word v^cabuia^ itenoSf with teachers' ^ that aU 

words in the expressions go to make up one comipieteiy different 
meaning. Using vocabulary-building exercisf^s, working idioms 
into class and mfprmal discussions, and givir.^ examples of ap- 
prc^riate tise of idipms caii help students become familiar with 
tha mc^t common E 

Word ending in English also cause a great many problems for 
speakers of other languages because jodoiphblQgy jwhic^ 
with-words; affixes--preSxesLand^tt 
rangedjiiatfae most varmbte l^el of Jemgui^ staictu^ 
tremendously from language to language in terms of ^vhBt gnun- 
matical features are marked with morphemes ^affixes of some 
kind) and which are ignored. EngUsh affixes mark iiouiis as plural 
or possessive [-s^ -'s); verbs as singular^ past teiisei peij^t or prb- 
gressive (-s,-edi-ed or ^h^-ing); and adjectiyes as comparative or 
sui^rlaUve i-eru-est), and otherwise chah^_the meamhg ahd/bf 
part of ap^ch ofiLwxffd4pre% anv*ive;--ment^ to mention 
few). Indian languages handle verbs and nouns ^tirely di^rent- 
iy, so that distinctions marked in English are not at all natural or 
intuitive to second langua^ learners and tne arrangement of 
word ^dings is straiigf for thetn. These endings therefore require 
careftil i^planatipn and practice before their usage becomes deiu'^ 
and prolwibly many y^^ of errors is 

zeduced.-Piit^^more;^E^^t^has-man that take ir- 

regubr endings ^t must be membmed separatdy as spedal 
cues. 
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Oi^ area of grammatical difference ffdtn English is illustrated 
hy^ Criw, a Montana Indian language, which has one ending for 
s&gul^ verbs Jmth singiUa^ and another for plural 

verbs (Kates & MattheTO^A98Q^ ]^^^ English marks 

singular verbs oidy in the present teme ando^y^fbrihird pe rson 
verbs, as in she wiMsy he steeps, it iooks roiTiy; th^eina-io 
separate singular/plural endings for any other tensra or p^sons: 
Tochers of Crow students could, therefore, ei{^t them to fre- 
quently omit the -s ending on third-p^qn singula verbs in the 
present tense^ in an effort to make English verb forms more 
re^dar. Crow a3sb-dGffi8-n6Lmark_v€^b8_fQr t^ present, 
future), as Euj^fa does, tmd ^ow sp^^^LfiaaquenUyjshift 
tense in writing or omit thus -edr -en, or -i^g endings^ Oth^ Ix^an 
languages also nmrk different g^mmaticai d^tinctions tlum 
English does. Hcpi hl^ different fortz^ of the pluial marker for 
concrete concepts such as /'Ip men" than for cyclical xx>ncepts 
(repetitibnis of the same event) Such as "10 days'* or 10 stroke 
on a beft' UWhbrf ^1956^1). Navajo has verb ite^ which diP 
f er dep^£ng on physical sSi^ {Sat sheet^ayfinder^ wife-shaped, 
etc.) of the subject or object (Hide, t973^pp^2^^ - 

^leakers trying to learn a sR<md langnage do not u suai^ 
to impose their first langoage's distinctions on the second 
lan^iiage^ adding markers where there are none, but tlwy do omit 
mfi^kers in the second language for which their first langua^B 
&cks jfistinctibx^^Thise a^ii^ in particular ^ w^ r^iufe much 
discussion, much practice^-^ny examples,-^ possible, 
direct comparison to the students* first language. 



Research in English as a Second Language 

Apprbacfies to Teac&ing ESL 

Early approaches to teaching ESL iisM gramnmf^h^ 
me^Q^ triBatixi^JUihgua^ analyzed and 

manipuhted by both students^ and teachc^lSMob/m 19Sli p:. 
216), The srmmmar>tran92a^o^ ^ppro^ 

students to memorize lists of vocabulary, verb conjugations^^iul 
grwimaf rliles^ with the result that students could state rul^, 
recite cbnjugaUbns, and say words m isdjatipn, but were limited 
iiL tl^ jtbiUty to cbxnmunicate fluently in either speech or 
writing in a natuxil setting. 
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A second grammar-based method^ the audioUngmi approach^ 
was an application to language learning of beMuwHsm, a 
psychoiogicai approach to the sUidy of human behavior. 
Behayiorism says, in graeral, that behavior is the result of learn- 
ed habits reinfbn^ (through rewards or punishment) by the 
situation surrbuhdihg the learner. In applying^ this approach to 
language learnings teach€^&_p^ langtta^ ^bdel to 

students^a^iariicular grarnrn^ mie (sudi as 4ise of the plural 
nuti^er^) or .sentence stixtctiire (such as the passive construe- 
^6n)-^a^ had students practice that rule or structure through 
spoken or written drills until they had developed a new habit and 
could use the structures automatically. Teachers reinforp^ 
students through encouragement w cbitectibiL But, again^ 
cr^tiye language learning was limited. 

EventuaUy^ Umitations of tb^ {p-ammar-based approac^^^ 
to an increased emphasis bh cbmcdunicatibh over puraly formaliz- 
ed ^ammar J^bwledj^ BBxizg a^ 

volves-fcff-mdra t^n kndw&g hsts of vbcabtdaiy^ be&^ ab^ to 
stete jpwmnar rules,^^ or ioUomng driUed patterns; otherwise, a 
student interested iu learning another language could memorize a 
dictionary and a^ammar book and get along splendidiy— an im- 
possible task, as the young adn of one of iny Hebrew prb^ssprs 
was bnce sadly disa^^inted to discover when he tried to db this 
with Hebrew. As Veit (1986) nicely plits it^: "Learning about 
grammar has about the same effect bh tbie ability to read and 
write as learning about leg muscles has on the ability to run*' (p. 
252). __ ___ __ _ _ _ _^ __ _ 

To linguists, who stody language as^ science, first language 
learning involves far more than a set of learned habits or a ^llec- ' 
tion of technical terms: there is an active, creative process going 
on as languagB learners construct rules uncbi^cibusly firdtn the 
language he^diarpund them. Cbmmumcative-based approaches 
to teaching ESL therefore treat secbnd language learning more 
like first lan^age acquisiUbh by:^ child, stressii^ the impbr* 
tance bLleariiing_a lang^ to be able to cbminumcate in it 
(ScAoo/ag^l9M,^p. 216)^ ^ 

Where grammar-based ESL approaches emphasize language 
structure and conscious knowledge of graoimar rules, 
cbmmumc»i^i/e-&Med apprioaches emphasize the ability '^txHsbm- 
mlitiicate messages in the tarjget lanpu 198h p. 

216), and to understand language furictibh and language use. 
Many recent approaches take this view: the cogmtive fcbgiutive' 
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o0eK^ri}ac (Gattepio. 1972), Asher's 

B>ta/ Physioad llesponse I A^m^ 1977), iJ^oim's Suggest 
lSuggestope£t^ ^ 19731l and Terrell and =Krasheii's 

NxduojJ Apptoach (Terrai, 1981; KrasKen & T&rell. 1983) all em- 
pfaas^ successfoLcQmoQumc^^ errors in 

grtmmAr and pronundation as a necessaiy part of the learning 
process. ^ ^ ________ __ - - - 

krashen and Terrell 11983) ^esoibe thcL thMretiottl^asM fbr 
commumcative*based ESL approaches as lasting m two imjor 
hypothecs concerning what a language leixmer most needs: soffi- 
rient comprehensibte ir^^ in a tow^nxiety learauig environ- 
ment. The first point concenis tiie necessity of provi<Ung 
students with enough understwdable lai^iia^ data so th^ 
have a j^hanci^io leara vocabulary and sentence patterns^ but at 
anitdvancedendu^ leveLsd^th^contiiiueidJearh^i^ 
tfaeiecond &ngua^; Tfaisapp^^ t&tt ataidents ne^ a 

silent period atfirstjafflttfa^in pnt untii ttey f^r»^ to spe& 

The second h3rpothirai8 conc^nra^^ succ^ J^g)eri' 

encsd by second language learners wlu» ied^htiiex^ jm anxrety 
and possess a good dsml of moti^tion and sefi^nfidence. 
Dearners who face negative emotions, in es8Nen^» face a mental 
block fbr languid inputs ' 'preventing them from utilizing input 
fully for further language ac^isitipn'' (Kfai^heh, 1981, p. 62). For 
this i^asbn, las^sw should be supportive juid not 

worqr undui^abbut jiiigrazomtii addi- 
tio^ language i^ut, an ino-ease in ^immaticality will gradual- 
ly appear. 

A communicative-based approach grounded in these assump- 
tions hai^ certain advantages. It allows students at different 
ievels of fliiency all td^t romething out of a lesson in the same 
ESL cl038, since the emphasis is on CQiaprehensible input and 
stretching uhdersJaiiidinjg through new language for^ and]Cbh- 
tertuaLQzesLMa^JSTativ&i^m^^ 

leaming^peijod aa^part of teachingifaffl^njEhilips; i972)^8b_m8 
approach mi^t provide a familiar begimdng f or new Enjpish 
speakers. It also encourages use of a wide variety oi teaching 
methods and materials, both linguistic (speech, writing, songs) 
and nonlinguistic (pictiu^s, visual aids, models, actions), so thata 
great many (Kmtextual cues based on what stei^nts already 
know oreprovided to help them learn bmsw materiaL TIUs inay also 
help a class whose stu^ use diiEKi^t leanu^ strat^^« 
whether _ because _bi cultunil differences br simply individual 
preferences (see next section). 
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Mohan (1986) takes the cdminuiiii^Uvebased argument a step 
further, emphasizing the heed to ihclude contehtJh language 
lessons and actually cbiximuiiic^te about an a^ He 
points but that most: second. Jah^iage. le^n^s stody^ ^t^^ 
language bh^ bemuse ihey wilBe tau^jm that language alone 
at i»bme ]^intufari:hc^ons^ believe that a 

second Jb^uage^is Jeaniai not so much by direct instruction in 
the^ules of fanguage, but by 42sing the language in meaiiihgfol 
contexts" (p. 1). Cummin^ (1984) ju-gues that students heed 
cognitive and academic stalls as well as fluency in a language to 
do well in school, and these skills cah jb^ taught best thrbugh^bh- 
teht lessdhi ih the si^bhd language. Mohaji gives as an example 
of cphteht-based language ihstmctibh aiLeleznehta^^chool ESL 
teacher whb us«d cbcbbns,_phbtop*a^ and 
studeht-^rawh4>ict^ a^enesjof lessons on insects. She did 
noLdaini to be^tcuexpert^^ but served as a guide for 

faelpos^ stodents answer questions on their owil 

Rather than build tessons around particular grammai' points^ 
the teadiers Mohan describes cohcentfa ted bh cbhteht informa- 
tion, but they took advantage bf the material ahd nature bf the 
tasks involved to fbster language leaniing.. Ih additioh, Hale 
(1973) pbihts but that stud&ntsVhative^ languid 
while. cbntehL ior. study inl j>:^ra _ the. opporbmity to teach 
s^cific hn^iist^^fis that cm berated ov^ to tbe analysis of 
En ^s fa . Hate motions several language games that increase 
linguistic competence and provide enjoytnent thrcmgh learning: 
making genemUzations about word classes through a fill-ih-the- 
blank game, figuring gut what is wrbhg with sehtehces^ takihg 
words apart, and so fi)rth. Such lessbhs using students* first 
language rehire a teacher who is a fluent speaker oLtheLlanguage 
and is alsb fiamiliar mth Jih^^ 

canJbefbund ortn^ed^ met^ds of j^^zing language ta^ to 
students wiUbe im^oabte when transferred to learning English* 
WhBore no_ native speaker is avaibible, a linguistic analysis of 
English that goes beyond purely traditiohpd grammatical rules 
normally covered in sdhbpl is also a wbrthwhile smirce bfx^ohbeht 
lectures and can help clarify dif^rehces between first and second 
lahgiiages. n-i 

: Most mbderh ESL riaearchera agrftft thnt Mmmnnirstf^v^ 

bas^ Jp{»-bacbesJ;b tMc^^ ES£-are^dreJi^tivetfaan oldor 
grammar^based appcoachesL-Whi^- j^rticulffi^ approaches work 
E^j^^p^ bn^my &^ nm^g bom which api»'oach a 
teacher likes brat to the age, number, and fluency of studehts ih 
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tKe class. Teach^ EngUsh: through: content lessons may work 
¥ery_i¥dl fbL61dS_(j\mibr High or high school) Btildrat^ with 
^eatetiltien^ in^n^sfi^Qrixibr^ ouriculum 
nmteriaia & thSr fast langgag eHJb rtt for ybun^^sfcmjents gttst 
beginning to ieam Englisfa^ tfae^tructor&of i±« langna^^dmost 
always needs explicit explanation. Then, too, some students^ 
ppecially older ones, need to have formal statements and 
descriptibns: of English grammir l:Ndcause of their individual 
learmng styled and prefei^ces^ Theii^ presented here 

is intended^lo^v&teai±Li^ difiereht approaches to 

t^-^ teachem jmd^he&ic£ the best judg^ of 

which approa^es will woA best to meet it: : needs of students. 

_ A great deal of attention has been paid in recent years Jx) learn- 
ing styles and leaniihg stntegies among students. Students 
develbp-theff own apprdac^a. to acquinng Imbwl^lge, in this 
^seJ^gaistic ^^wl^^^^^ cmlt^aLinf&ieni^br p^ 
pers^aLpreforenca {%ifipsj|id72i^^^ exomj^e of cirftOTffly- 
specific teaching methods used in raising children in the Warm 
Sprbigs Indian community in Oregon. Adults use two main 
methods: siUnt pbs&vatu>n, as when children ^sure present at 
storytelling sessibhs but do not ^eak, r\ when children observe 
ah adult performing a task such as w>'\iVihg; and supervised 
tiajp^i^ have olbserved sbme task long 

eni^xglLtb f^bapti>le bfsuccessfiUy p^ 

p^^f tE^ ta& uttdery adfflt's jgp^^ 
involve ve^^ few verbaiinstruct^nsrinfic use of speech in 
the proems (of traching) is notab^ minimal" (p. 387). 

An area of potential conflict in t^ching English to Indian 
children is the clash between learning styles to which students 
have been exposed at home and those used in the ESL classrobin. 
Philips characterizes bhe basic teacher-student classrbbm in- 
teiactibnaainvblian^^ caUixigj^iLimlmdual atudehts^ 

fbrctngihemib respond in^t^^tly, on de^n^nrf andinj&bnt bLthe 
other students. Anotfa^ ki^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ students 
working in groupsr with one stuctent as group leader. Both 
trachii^ methods. Philips points out. conflict with tniditipnal 
Wann Spring^ meth^s. where childr^r^ are given as much time 
as tb^ need before dembhstratihg ability: to pe^rm^ teat then- 
ability -in^pnvata before p^ and avcrid com- 

petitive roles ^th other Indian students. 
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: It was lid wonder^ theii^ that Philips bbierved differences ih the 
h(ehavior^f Inifian aad^iro^Jndiah^atudents in a vanety^ sc&qqI 
situations. In^ajstudentSr Con^co'^^^^ non-Indian students, 
appeared reluctant to answer questions when called on, to 
voluntecs- information, or to t^e on leadership roles in small 
group exercises, behavior which could be iiiteipreted as shyness, 
unresponsiveness,^ bdi-e^^ or suUenness by teachers unfaiti^ar 
with students' cultural backgrounds. Oh the other hahd^ Indian 
students were more cooperative and active than hoh-Indiah 
students in small grbupa.where they. cfirected th&^tivJties 
themsdves. Thus^ JPhSips says, *-.-.the differences in readtness to 
participate in interaction are related to the way in which the in- 
toraction is ors^nized and controlted" (p. 3^79|f. 

Another approach ta learning styles has dealt with cultural dif- 
ferences in the emphasisj)laced oil certain skiUs or approaches to 
analyzing: information. The European educational tradition, on 
which mmhstrram American educatibiL is models, values bbjec- 
tive;_ scientific^ apprbacliea^ ^eaHty^ in particulu^ v^bd akil^ 
mat£^an(Lsymbbl^aidpii&tibn.JM[a^ Native i^encan Cultures 
plaice moreempfmsis on a subjective, artistic view of the woridin- 
terpreted through drawing and other \^sual and spatial skills. 
Headless of cultural background, children will have individual 
strengths aiid preferences for one approach dyer the bther^ sb it is 
impbrtaht that teachers try to discover students' strengths and 
weaknesses and present material in a variety bf ways^ usiiig a 
variety of aiidltbiy- visuait and tactile mbdes^ including spbken 
aiid wntten iangua^-Cwith freqnmt paraqphfasirig.oL ideas); 
visual aids such as pictures^ charts, and tables; ^nds-^n^ex- 
perience; and so forth. The greater the variety of waya used to 
present information, the greater the likeUhood students will 
receive a sufficient amount of ''comprehensible input." 

Mpre specific learning strategies address the academic heeds 
students will face. Cummins (1984) discusses the rbles bf context 
and cbgriitive ihvblvementin the cbmrnuhLcatibh tasks req 
bf students, ^bme langua^_activities_are cogMdvMy^ undema^ 
£n^4 reqmrixig Bttle tBn^g by stadents^f^ example; lan^ 
dx^lls}rO\SieTS WcB co^ for example, giving 

reports or writing compositions. Crcxsscutting this dimension is 
the roie of context: con^x^^m&edd^d language tasks provid*^ 
clues to meluiinj^ beybnd the language itself, for example lessons 
tismg iUustratibns or audic^visual aids; others are context- 
reduced, dernanding full understahdiiig bf the language itself 



with nb nbnlihguistic cues; fbr example, listening to lectures 




without visual aids. - - - 

Chamot and O'MaHey (1980) uae_tliis_clas8tficatioii fct^^ 
Cognitive Academic language fcearning Api^oach (GALLA), 
which ccmbines content lessons for E St stndenta^ in^jmath^ 
sciehcei and sdaal studies with the teaching cf jew™^? 
strategies, defined as ••(^rations or 8tq)8 used fay a learner that 
will assist in the acquisitibhi storage^ or if trieval of infcamation" 
(p. 16). They emphasize the imp^^ of teaching students how 
to become wSoe learners ind to use strate^ 
tions between items of H^^iticin^io^ansfer itrategies to new 
activities, and to und^stand matenS^drcJthiMbu^y than rote 
mempmatidn alone aJlows. They describe three tjqpefiLof learning 
strategies: inetacdgnitive, <5opritive^ and social-affectivfi-tp^t), 
and th^ include an extensive bibliojpraphy of further readings in 
thia^reia). JtTetec^ stmtegies are procedures us«i by 
students to ihihk_ about and plan for learning. CogtMve 
stmte^es ia^ ^Tci^&dw^ students to manipulate, 
understa^, and reta& inlorimttion^^bcu^'^c^cti^^ strategies 
are procedures used fay students to assist learning through the 
help of another p^^on. i^izi i:- 

Chamot and O'Malley describe spcsific li»rning stcat^fiLfor 
each of these three categories (pp. 19-20). Metacogmtive 
strategies ini^lude odii^ b^g4'^^^^n, making an effort to 
understand the_ basic br^nizuig pnnciples of the material before 
it is tau^tbrieadi^asJirewewin^ hbtis before a class or skim- 
ming a chapter before jreaffin^it; sel^Hue^^ aiieh^n^ coj^n' 
trating on spEPcific words o^ tj^eail H&raiatibn presented in 
class; and se^-evcimt^n, determining how mc^Asful A^aniing 
effort has be^ Cognitive strategies mciude notetoftmg ^^noL^ 
tures or reading; resourcing, using any kind of refoea^ 
matmalsLand etabomUon^ making conneHctions isetween new and 
bldinfbnnatibn^ SbdjU-af^^ strategies indude coopem 
woiking ^thbther students or family members; WoA asking ques- 
^mio Blicit adddtio^ e^lanatibn or examples^ _ 

Stewner-Manzanares^- et_ il^ _jl9a5)^ describe additional 
strategies in these ^it^goiies imcLpresent Jil activities that com- 
bine metacognitive with cognitive andsodfl-agecttve jtrat^es 
to facilitate and enhance language learning Oi^ JU^ti^U^rdesccS^ 
ed by Stewnei>Matiz{u^^ aL, provides practice with ttuB 
metacogmtive strategy of advance or|^Lni£ation rad the social- 
affective isttategy bf cbbperaticm in a vocabulary buildi^ exer- 
cise. Students^ref^uested to find sii^^ between English 
and tfa^ first language's) for language functions siich as 

129 \MB 
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greetings, requests^ or apologies. The teaclief. provides 
background information about the_vanbuajt3^a_olJfin^a^ 
fiihctions, using some Ehglisb^examplesr md atudents work in 
^bups to sbare expresses a 

sii^le l^^^^ui^fi^ction^sucb as apolo^ing. 

Steroer-Manzarares, et al., and Ozford-Car|^nt^r (1985) stress 
the importance of using any or all of these learning strategies for 
facilitating language leaitung. Oxford^aix^nter reports that 
researchers have found that "successfiil language learners tend 
to use 'gCKxi' strate^es: more often than unsuccessful language 
learners" (p. Ij, and Stewhei^Maii2anareai_e^ 
''staidents whb have a viui^ stotte^ea to apply to a 

wide rani^ of Jearning tasks^ cu^ far more fikely to be elective 
lah^a^ l^tmera!' (p;_i7j; Sime ''studies show that learning 
st^te^es--Cffia - be improved or modifi^ through training" 
(6xford-€arpenter, p. 1), ESL teachers should become familiar 
with the iiteratuns discussing the various t5^>es and offering sug- 
gestions on how to help students deS^lbp them. The advantage^ 
of course, is that not only will language learnings akiUs be 
shaxpened, but learning skills in a!l subjects wiU be improved. 

Coiicllisidii 

This chapter 1ms (Uscus^Mi a number of specific iecb^men^- 
tions for teaching ESL to Native American students^ and in addi- 
tion, some very ^heriU issues, involved- in^ Native 
students in any subject^r^JBecause the classroom environment 
and interactibn^th the J^eacfaer have such a strong effect <m 
students ' vinffi^^uBsa to speak and write, they can play a majbr 
role m the success and progress of students' language learning. 
The more teachers know about sdiin^s of iitfluehce on iheS 
students' learning process^ the better prepared thi^ wffiJbe to 
meet their students' needs. Students wiU learn under^ 
aiiy ciroimstances if _m6tiva^n & ifcere, and a true 
understendifi^ of the students '_cu^ and learnMg 

styles witt help teac&^s to encourage and bring out their 
students' natural love of learning. 
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Sdcial SlUdies and 
the Native American 

G Adridh Heicbehreich 



EolldrangJtBe ^eaty of _Eancaater in 1144 J>etween tfie SS Ni- 
tionsjmdtteL6olony^ Virghua^itexolonists invited tfaelnd&os 
to send some boys to Williamsburg Coii^ge where they would 
iearn the ways of white people. After a day ^md night of con- 
sideration, the Indians thanked them hriartily, but decUned. They 
explained that some of their ydting pecfile alrpdy had beeii sent 
to college^ and when th^ returned^ th^ were bad runners^weak^ 
ighbraht of living in the wbbds^ and spoke the Indian languages 
irapBifectly; th€^_ ^^wer£ thei^^ for hunters^ war- 

ndrs^_ of counselors;^ they we^ totfily good i6f _ nothings' V In 
grateful sense of the- o^er from ^^gi^Sf however, i&eS^J^a- 
tions invited the white people ta send some boys to the Indians, 
who would "take great care of their education, ii^truct them in 
all we know, and make men of them" (Hughes, ld7&, p. vii). Qve^ 
a halLcentuiyi^Iate^^ however^ such pefc^Uve leaders as Presi- 
dent Thbnias Jefferson still beheved th^t once Indians Jbiariied 
aboutjbhe white mah's ways they would ih s^-int^est^ve up 
their, native ^rultui^ and adbpt ^oae jof i£e_noh-In(Ha^ When 
this had not beeacorapleted£^iM9,^6ot^^ 
feirs Thomas Jefferson Morgan steted in his Annual R^ort that 

the^ reservation system^ beloi^ of 
things"... [and that] Indians must conform to ''the White 



This original essay appears tere^ifr print for the Ume.: AU r^h^ 
r^erved Permissibn^ to reprint must be obtained from die author. Dr. 
Hmdezireic^ is a J^fiisekir of Native American Studies at Eastern Mon- 
tana Cd^ge, Billings, Mf 59101. 
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g:«n'8 ways," praceaWy if iliey wiU, foreibly if they must. 
They inust adjust themselvesjathcar ehvirbhmehti andc^^^ 
fonh their mode of Uving sutetwxtial^ ii bur idioUzati 
This civilizatidn may not be the best possifilB, Jbut it is the 
besLtfie Indians can get. They can not escape it, anA must 
dther conform to it or be crushed by it. (1889, p. 3-4) 

AJundamehtal knowledge of the studies might l»Bve^|eJ 
to caution in ^juch statements and iS-asaumptions which 
underfie tfiem^Studies of Native American g^ps, of the c^tSire 
of culture, of iSterculturid relations, and of the ewMmic-pohtical 
context of Indittiwhite relaUoM were of great mipmtance _tc 
devel<W)nffint of AS^cm jwoal studies (Voget, 1975). a»al 
Science Movement in Amenca developed in the 18408 and 18568, 
and the term "social studies" was used the 188ps to ref« to 
diverse studies of society. Ittl9e5^ta sodologist Thomas Jraes 
(1968) syrbte an article on Stupes" tm SmtHem 

WorimaB magazine. He waaan instracfcMiwathis sul^ect at toe 
Hamton institute in Virgiiua,« boarding«hooI which had be^ 
founded to teach Bladfe and Indian students. Hiaw^streised 
the value of stad^^ avtes^ social welfare, andecommncatahdp 
his students become ^uainted with and adapt to theJar^ 
AmeH«in society. Thomaaaones^rved as chairmwi of the 
tibnal Education Assodation's^onDmission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Edticatipn. Committee onMal Studies from 1913 to 
1916 jften that brganaation gave^ffida sanction to the^term 
"socfii studies." In 1921, the National eouMLfor the=S<Kial 
Studieawas fouhded. At the first annual meetmg^theSdae^ 
of AmericanJndiaMin 1911* the Seneca anthropoloj^fc^tonan 
Arthur C. Parker stated ttot the phildwqjhy of Indian^cation 
fhduld be based on ideaa from ahthropbldgists, eBpeOTliy tewis 
Henry Morgan and FranzBoas; from sociologist Fayette McKml- 
zie; and from some practicesof tS new field of social work. He 
argued that Indians must adapt and assimilate, but must retain 
their Indian individuality. ------^ ^ ^ - 

Hntfl re»ntly knowledge of the sodaLafcudiea was not weU 
knownjmong tte public, including educators amlpaiticians, am 
there hiP^e many blind idleys and sonrednws Miaight 
failures in fordngJndians aiwi othw natiive i»oples to <^onnio 
the ways of the doniianLculture. Finding that assirmtatiraJmd 
been accompUshad oidy partially by 1926iC<m^8 authwiMda 
special investigation of "The Problem of _ Indian 
Admihistratidn." Released in 1928 iid febwh p^ularly as tJiS 
"Meriam Report," it was based on the pnndples of modern socia. 
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studiei. This rejpdrt iwommehded ifiat the fundamental task of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be educational, 

devoting its nuu& energies to the sbciail and _^dhdmic ad- 
vancement of Ule Indians^ so that thjey inay heabsbrbed.m- 
to the prevailing d^lizatidn^ fitted to Bve in the 

pi^semre of that civilizatibn at iee^t^ accordance with a 
minimum standard of health and decency: (p. 21) 

The £teix)rt also itcc^nized th^^ IhdiaiifiLhave^mucfa to con- 
tribute to tha domiiuuit dyilizaUbn^'LSbvei^ent poH and 
practi^ should develop and build balncBan economic and social 
life ''ra^ierj;han to cras&but M tSt S Indian" (p, 22^ 

In 1933, President Emffin D^Roosevelt appointed John Col- 
lier as j^mmissibt^ oUnchan Aff^. ColUer had been trained in 
tbe^socii fl s tnifie g chsdplLae of Anthropolp^ and had previbuily 
wo^k^ in ounmunity development projects. He dii^tiMl Jthe 
Burraa of Indian Affai»^BlA) to no Icmjg^r foUbw pc^ 
hibiting practice of Induui Hculture, suchL^a sp^Ki^ gjbai 
langua^ mi p^dnnihg lel^bu^ whi^ had been 

largely in eff^ t for the l^c^itu^ in^ T*^ J; Morgan's time. 
Collie (1947) baieved Indians jad^ '^poww to iive...the aiwuent, 
test reverence iBudjtttflfik»n^ joined with the 

ancient^ Ibst j^verence and passion for the i»rth and its web of 
life" a^t&t they tad tended it as ''a cetitxal^ sacred fire" from 
i^tich moctom America had much to leant In fact, he suggested 
that Indian cultures "must md can be discovered in Iheir conti- 
nuing existence, regenerated, or set into being nbvb and 
made use of' (p. 164-156j. 

Numat>U8 studies by social scientists Airing the past one hun- 
dred years have rei^LKl^ta i^ngtfa of Indi^ traditions and 
the abili^ b£ In^ansJto Burviv^, adapts and renew these tradi- 
tions. Am^ig the studio are those by Indian scholars sudi as 
Fiai^ LaFtesche (Omala), Luther Standing Bear j(I^bta 
Sioux), EUa Delcma (Yankton D^dta Simiz)^ D'Ar^ McN^e 
(Salish), Bea Medidne (Yankton Dakota Sio^^ Edward-QbziOT 
(l^ta Clara Pu^lc^, Ja<i Fbrt^ (Powhatan), A&nso Ortiz 
(Tewa), and Vine Delorii^ Jf.4Ya^tb^D2kota Sioux). In 1977, 
the Ameri^iLliuiiaiLPo^gr Review Commissicm (1977) opened 
its FibaLJi^nt wi^ die stated that 1* A history, once 
tho^ht-an^bnt and dead, has risen to chaUenge Uiisr^neratibh 
of Americans. " In education today, we racdgnize the influent of 
such asyalysw from the SM^ atudies in the _a>nbept_bl 
Multicultural EdticatibiL And prbbab^ more Indian studrats 

1S6 
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major in education and social studies at the college level than in 
any other iBelds. : _i : n : n : n : 

: In a major study of Indian education^ Estelle Fuchs and Robert 
Havighurst U973) found that the most con^ suggt^tibh by 
p^nts_wasJthaL'_'schQbl8_8hofflld. i^ attentibn id the In- 
Sim famto9a'^lmd t&Lindumjcom^iid^^ "over- 
whdndn^y in fovor^ ^icfaooi dcubn^ son^thiqg: to be^ Indl^ 
students learn abmit their tribal culture" (pp; 170 & 187). So con- 
cerned were tribal leaders and educators abcmt such issues in 
Montana that they used the rhatiifeig participatoiy dotnocrac^ 
to enTOurage a^change during Uii 197i2 revision of the Montana 
Constitution. That change made it state policy td recognize the 
distinct and unique <^ heritage of American Indians and to 
be cbmxmtt^ in its educatibnaL^Eials to Ipidservittibn b^ 
cutairal&tQ^ty^ini97^t& Mont^t State Jbe^lature passed 
House Bill 343, the Indian Studies law, which was 

an act lequiring Ammcan In^^ studiei tb be pait of the 
educatibhdJ>ackgraim^ school teadnng pe^nnel 

empIbyedLon^ jir^m^bHds^o^ Jbcfl^^ in iheJo^Mi^ bf^ 
Indhm reservatiom where tfaa^eiu*dhn^ ^Inc&n chflcben 
qualifies the school for fedraral funds for Indian education 
programs, and encoumging Amerii^ Indian studies as part 
of the educational background of all sd^oql j>erscauiel 
en^Ic^ed in the state. (Montana State Board of Education, 
1975, p. 5) 

The subsequent Indkn Culture Master Plan (Montana iState 
Board of Education, 1975) called for three main objectives: 

1. to urge formal schooling ti^t is rdevant to the aspira^ 
tions, values, customs and historical perspKtives c! 
Montana's Native Americans, irith particular emphaiis 
on llmguage, histoxy, and religion, as well as to their 
sddat pplitical imd reo^tibnal piitm^ 

2. to provide a fbrum_£t>r the pi^aeoitatibn of thie^ Jiccunte 
and undi&tbrted- infbfmatibh^bbu 

and MontamLln^n cStare hi state's faigfa^ educa- 
tion institutions and public schMls --- 

3. enable non-IxuliBns to better underetan^ Native 
Americaxus through the developiment of an awareness ami 
af^redation of their unique cultural contributions, (p. 7) 

During those same years, a num^ of tribes started "cultuxal 
commissions" or "cultural committees" and tribally-controlled 
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community aoUegp^ as well as working with other t^bUeges to 
deyelc^ Native American Studied prc^rams _ to_ hdp^ t^ 
awi^ness and preservation^of iheo- c^tut^ and to momtorin? 

^§9^^^^^=^^^°^^^^ coUeges on reservations in 
Sfontam, and many others, offer xrouraes on tribal history, 
language, and culture. Navajo tribal education policies r^juiie 
courses in Navajo history and culture (Na p. 9). Since 1983, 
all students at Eastern Montana College haVe been required U) 
takenil^ cralits (three omrsesi of ^'multiciUturid studic^^'^ which 
can ii^ude Native Ammcw Studied as ^w^ 
than ElngUsh,_cj^pamtive literature, international economcs, 

and other suc&r^U'ses;. 

— Yet ux^^^tan^ng of indfan culture auditory is not com 
mon« Montana House Joint Resolution No. 60 (1974) states that: 

bdtb ike _t^chijig_fbr<^ in Montana and their Jtudent 
population at p^sent JubstanSd|y und^ectocated in 
the JSstory, values, and culture of American Indians as seen 
by Indians. 

The Axoerican Indian Policy Review Commission (1977) con- 
cludes that: 

One of the greatest obstacles faced by: the Indian today in 
his drive for s^MeterixunatiQ^ and a place Jn. this Nation is 
theJ^xxierican^pubfic'si^ 

^ ^'^^ ^^^^ mtfa Indian tribes and the of 
general awareness of the status of the American Indian in 
our society today, (p. 3) 

_ Recognizing these issues^^alo^ with lack^undeiitanding of 
other culturaL groups m Na^tional CouncH for Ac- 

creditation of Teacher Education (NCATEj adopted a 
-'Multicniltuial Education' - standaid in May 1977, to become ef- 
fective January^ 1, I97d^. This stimdard requires teach 
institutions U> give evidence of planning for multicultural educa- 
tion in its teacher education curricula. NO ATE (1979) defines 
Multicultural Education as: 

preparation for the social, poUtic^ and economic realities 
that individuals experience in culturally divert: and com- 
plex human encoaiiters. Thpe jealities haVe both national 
and international dimeniions. This preparation provides a 
process by which an individual develops. <xim^ 
p^ceiving^ bdievi^, evaluating, and behaving in differen- 
tial cultural settinss^p. 4) 
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_ AU of the above have been influenrad^yjxi^Srn social studies, 
including^methpds of research, studies of specific groups, and 
comparaldve studies. 

Basic deflations and methods in the s^al studira 

For mnpy Uiousands of years, th^ have beeiLattei^te Jbb 
understand what goes on in human gttnips and how they ^n^ 
tion. BSce tfiB Jtte igth centu^^i methods of study based^ on 
scientific apju'oac&Bs used in fields such as biology and 
physics^-for ejca^ei^ hypothesis, fie^^ 
jwimentation— increiiin^ ha^ b«8n appU«4 to human gr<^^^^ 
Use of such methods; diong-with clMsic»l int^re^^ 



tiohs, is often called "social studies" ^r '!Mdal^ence," ThoTO 
who are more demandli^ in use of sdentifiemet&ki8_aldne, or 
whcLdeal with the individual as the unit of analysts, prefer the 
torn- 'hSaviowS sdenoe.'- z 
The sdcaiitudiesiiea with the behavidfof people in relation to 
other peopte Jmd the mvirdmn in which they live. Modem 
spciai studies include thcL disciplines bf^ Anthrc^ology, 
Economics, Geo^pfay; Histo^, Eihgiustics, Political Science^ 
Psychology, and Sodolo©^. f bis Hst is jaot_exdusive^ some 
persons would add such fields as PsychiBtig^ ^daL Wbrk, and 
Eaw. Mathematics md statistics are used to ii^ interpMt th^ 
Endings of the social studies fields (Engles; 197U JJational 
Academ^bf Sciraces and Social Science Research Coundl; 1969). 
Ite tern Social studies also refers to the combined use of 
methods and Jata from the sev^ social or behavioral sciences 
to und^stottd fimd preffictbur behavibr and that of others. 
Clements, Fielder; and Tabachnick prbvide a useful defini- 
tion of "social study": 

1. The process-bf Jeamin^abbut variety and change in the 
actions of people as ihey axtan^ tb live tbeBther in 
groups. This learaing on t&'bugh the^theHngiuid 
interpreting of soda! data; as wffiiiL^^^ ^tical ex- 
amination of the condusions and generaHzatibns bf social 

scientists. i ' :: z zizn z 

2. TM development bf intellectual skiU appropriate to this 

Stud^:^- - - - ^ : _ _ : : 

a. Acquiring a Janguage whbse content and structure 
are capable of patterning, brdering, and a>mmunicating 
social realities. 
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b^-^^iring the 'suppieness of mind' tHaLpennnts the 
exammation of alien individual and cultural forms, (p. 
13). 

The overall goal is to undersiaiuLt&e social for^ and institu- 
tions wtieh mfluenoe^s; S<^l studies helps to understand 
^U§ian l^vior jmdmatitutions-to establish fact and theory 
which wilL^^rid^ a^^^^ for more rational mana^ment of 
human^feimiii planning and policy making. This helps to fulfill 
a jnajor stated goal of education: to prepare students tb£e^par* 
tidi^tang citisEina in a demdo-atic community or society^Tfaat is, 
the social studies ami to tell us what and how Jffiga are, why 
tfain^ are the way they are, and to^j^eSctwh^ they have been 
and where they are going. Research methods in the sc '-^l studies 
include: 

1.: Data a)l]^tidn ifi^d observations, surv^s, iiiterviewsi 
ana^ais of documents, tests, case studies, and longitudinal 
studies);^ 

i^i^^rimental methods (psychological and other labbratoiy 
experimental testing); 

3. Int@rpredve methods (such as content imalysg, statistical 
manipulation^^une theory, and other anatytical devils) which 
help to explain the data.. _ 

^nw studies^^j^^ aa "^asic research" to enhance 
underatwdii^witbm t any necessary immediate application if 
that Icnowledge; studies wst "appli^ research'' when the 
m^orpmiM>se is to develop data jmd uiuieretanding to s^Ajbl 
p^odar application. Sodal policies are established by iq^ 
from the data of such studies as well as jGt>ininfbz^3 rh^^f^ig 
and formal negotiations at various local, state, and national 
levels. 

_ There has bc^n much di«nis&don how to study human 
groups and how to teacE abmt them. One conc^t is that of 
-'sodetyi^' III e^y_^ingj^ hives^ ant nests^ deer or 

bu^o_^erd8^J>a^n troops, or human grotips^individuals 
Ibrgarfsms^who compose the group interact with eacb btl^ in 
sbuctaredand unstiuctured ways. These brganisms and thS in- 
teraction, tdcen collect are called a "saaeigri" ISe^t^c- 
tion, or behavicnr, of animal grbui^ is Ja^^ d&ected by 
biological (h^^tary) tendendee andemorb^^tal ^eeds. The 
int^ctibii of human grbupa is_^ect6d by some of the same 
forces and, in addition, the uniquely human directive called 
"culture." 
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the English Anthropolo^st Edwarlfl^JPy^^ (1874) defined 
•'culttu*/' or •'civiliation/' as, "thaLcomplex-^hote which inr 
dudes toidwled^, belief , art, morals, law, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society " 
(p. 1). Piirasihg this more generally. Vine Deloria, Jr. (1969) 
writes: 

Culture, as Indian people undes'stood it, was basicafiy a Sfce 
style which a pec^le acted. It was self-expression, but 
hot a conscious self^pressidtt fUlther, it was an expression 
of the essence of a people, (p. 185) 

The culture concept was drawn from itaroot meaning of "cultivst 
tibn" as creation, as in the growth and development of 
domesticated plants aiid adnumjsds. As Laguna Pueblo poet Carol 
Lee Sancbez writes of Indian identity as creation: 

Each tnbe adapted vmbus 

forms, bf^un^ieah bf^ds and 

ruffles .and bmda that 

became tradition^ 

ceremonid dress by 

the lat« 1706s— 

but^they i^re Indian! 

because: WE wear them! : 

because: WE put them tdgetter 

in a certiuiLway, (Hobsb^ 
_Cultumiathei}aais^(if the uhique^q^^ of humanity as defin- 
ed by IS; Scott Momaday (1915), MitM In- 
dian author of the novel House Mwie o/^Ai2;n: theabffity^^s tn- 
di^duals and as groups— to imagine ourselves into existence. 

Cidture includes those patterns for living (ideal, as well as ac^ 
tual, eyei^day patt^s) which orient: society (a |^oup of pecqple) 
towards their behavior as it bcciirs in relatibh to current and 
chan^^ cbndiybhs^ within the society^ in the ehmonment, and 
be^een ttomselves and. Qther_ s<^etiea (See Figure 1). 
culture" includes idl Atert^dmi^ aspects or ie^ihta A tfa 
lifeway of any single group of jpeopIe^eveiyt&&g frcm^^^^ 
factoiy work, and toilet training to kinship, language, and 
religibh. :This cbncept is an acceptance of tte ria|l differences 
among different scM^b-culture^ that pec^les in different times 
ahd^places hjBive di^ereht ways and customs, and bf the uni- 
queness of each culture. This acceptance is inherent in the 
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language of the MdiiUna cbhstitutibh^ recbgiiition oL ifie 
distinct and unique leultural heritage of the Amencan_ Indians 
and in the N^ATE JefimtSm of M Educations 
"CMlturi" in a moraconiprehensive sense also refers to the total 
tcftfitiiMis of all humanity. In this sense, it is a claim for the 
essential unity of the human species— the idea that there are 
general likenesses (biologically, socially, and psychically) among 
ail humans. 

Figure 1A. Elements of Culture 
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From Adrian Heidenreich UB78);^ Study Guide for IntroducUon to * 
Native American Studies, Billings: Eastern Mdhtaha College. 
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Figure IB. Some Cultural Change Models 
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Tliere has beeii cdnmderable discussidii about how to defiiie and 
describe tla^ nature of culture, a concept considered to be a cen- 
tral one shai^ among the social studies. World-wide research 
has establishi^ many charactenstics of culture^ its per- 
vasiveness^ imd itsdifferentfbrms^ JSther Jkeyde^ 
comets related to culture are especiidly useftil As^^beyipply to 
teaching Native American students. Space allows only brief men- 
tion of some of them. Th^ include ethnocentsism; cultural per- 
sistence ("tradition") and change (adaptation, including inven- 
tion, diffusion, ailtunU: syno^tism and cultural pdveHy or 
breakdown); intended and unintended consequences; tgrms which 
refer to how cultui^^ Jcd^lict, accbnimbda ac- 

cultunitlbn^ _ assimilation^ _and _^)cial indicaiors ithin^ that 
Inflect or^easux^ aspects^ of sood Jbehavior and the. quaHt^ M 
life, particularly in its non-economic aspects)^ These are <fisc^s»^ 
in such SOUTHS as McDanield (1976); Banks (1973a); National 
Academy of fences and Sodal Science Re^Barch (:)ouncii (1969); 
Hpmans (1967);zMacketu (1966); Clements, et al. (1966); and 
Kluckhdhn (1949). Teachers should become familiar with them. 

Teaching social studies concepts 

Pti^>di^s of education include exploration of knowiendge, 
clarification of values, and deyel^ment of skills. Inching 
strategies n^ to be develop^ by teachers to meet the needs of 
the spedfic comnm th^ teach as well as to meet 

natibncd gods, and stcmdar^ teaching socual 

studies conceptS-HoR-vat^ Kcmt-grade-tb^ada Jn elementary 
gprades, simple e^osum to ronceptsjand^pra^^ ^^^^skifls 
should occupy much of the time. In later grades, there ni^atojbe 
an incn^sing complexity of exposure and learning. OMer 
studc^Qts nc^ to develop increased self-awareness and to practice 
description, bbpryatipn, comparison^ reading what others 
have written, both biographical works and studies of social 

groves. : : : : : : : : 

-Students can taka field^trips to historic^ locatioBi and scKual 
anicerambnial events; In^ the bld^ays^ PMns Indian xhildren 
made toy items such as tep^s^ doUs; fmd£6rseeqmpment wHch 
paralleled the material items of their eldera^ rad-student^ 
can do the same. They can act out roles, play ^mes, sing with 
drums, list n to flutes, keep diaries, write poetry, and write their 
bwii story books. They can make photographs, tape recordings. 
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or videotapes and do interviews of eacB ither and of dders er 
otfier community pec^te and use these to explain what people do 
and what theiriSjlture is like. Another techniqueiitoijav^ tnbal 
or commumty membera who have knowledge of the culture come 
to the classroom Jnigive_£ talk. Guest spiers, in the same 
manner as is done with films ahi other acti\^ties^n»d to be tn- 
teff-ated into a larger lesson with lead-in and follow-up activities; 

Each lesson or classroom activity can be organized around a 
topic (such as family life, religion, values, ^terial culture, m 
pofitics) or ah activity skill ^such as public s^akmg/oratb^, m- 
teractionjinalysis, or athletics). It is Bomednros UMgLtb choow 
one sigSficanLevent^ir aspect Of social life^for ^an^^. toaty 
negotiationsj-a^fielp siaidehts understand the context. Imita- 
tions, and agreementtwHctare imposed (or which people impos- 
ed on themselves), and theintendiStas weU as^unintendKl conse- 
quences Of such social decisions and a ctions. For:example.^an m- 
tended consequence for a tribe durm^ife 1868 Fort Laramie 
treaty n^btiations was t» establish resewatwns tdprotect their 
Sndfiase; Ah Unintended consequence was thatJ*eir_power over 
resoOTces m that lard (for example, buffalo ancLtravS routes) 
became diminisfied^Ahbther example is the tencteniy for^qifes 
to idealize their past-^tber by reference to horrora such m 
smallpox epidenScs a^ng incUahs br the Holocaust among 
Jews, Or positive things suckas thefreedbm to nde with the wind 
and hunt buffalo among the PWnt trifes^ There should _be 
awareness that there are conflicts of opimoiLmife interpretation 
of social life, in reference to the present; pa8ti^or_^8ibl«s futiwes. 

AnbtBetapprbach is to discuss the influence of cultures on each 
other. Someyears agbi when I taughta course at ecdstgp,-Mon- 
tena, just north ^ the Nbrtherh Ch^enne ReservatMrn^the 
teachers asked me two apparently cbntradictory questions 
(though they did not ask tfiena on the same day): 1. How can there 
Ch^enne kids really be "indiant' They drive to high schwl in 
pickup trucks, wear blue jeans, and^p«at basketball fai|8- 2. 
Why are these Cheyenne kids so different feom bur white kids? 

Bhe^way bf answering the questions is to refer to Ralph 
Linton's (1936) descripUbn Of the typical day of the average 

American. 

Our sblid citizen awakens in a bed;;.whu£ originated in 
theJiear East..He throws back covere ma^^m a)ttbhi 
domesticated in India, ot linen, domesticated ht <fe Near 
East;.;or sitti^discbvered in China,..He slips into his jao^ 
casins. invented by the Indians ot the Eastern 
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w^xUand8...0n his way to breakfast he stops to buy a 
pqfKr, pacing for it with coins, an ancient Lydian 
invention..,Hi8 plate is made of a form of pottery invented 
in China. His knife isjof stpl^ an alloy firat made in^outhern 
Inctia, his fork a medieval ItaUcm invehtibii^ancLhis spoon a 
deriyatiye of a Roman onginaL He with an 

orange, fom. the eastem^editerranean, a cantaloupe from 
Peraa^ cm^^Aaps a piece of African watermelon. With this 
^^z^^^^^^'i^ Abyssinian piant...waffle8...made l:^ a 
Scandinavian teclmique from wheat domesticated in Asia 
Minor. X>^er these he pours maple syriip^: invented by the Ih- 
ctians of the Eastern wcKjdllmds. As a side dish he may have 
the egg of a spedes of J>ii:4 dbinesti<^ 
China.. ^When diir friend luis finished eatiii^ he_settte^ 
fA} smdke^ an Ammcan Thdia& habit, ronariming pfatnt 
dpmpticat^ in BraziL in either eu pipe, derived from 
Meucb.4cHr]_a dgai^ transmit"^ to us from the Antilles by 
m^^^pidn. WMeimbBn^ nte reads the news of the day, 
imprinted^ che^cters invited by the ancient Smiites 
upon a materkd invents in China by a prdo|ss invented in 
Germany. As he absorbs the accounts of foreign j7oubles,:he 
will, if he is a good conseryatiye citizen* thank a Hel^rew dei- 
ty in ^ Indp-Eurdpean language that he is 100 per cent 
American, (pp. 325-27) 

Notice how many references there are to American Indians in 
this passage. Malcolm McFee (1968) coined the t&rm "15Q% 
man* 'to describe pec|^le who cbuld opiate fiirly welLiiLtebxQ- 
^sting ciUtiires^ such as the rural hdh-lndianjoilture and that of 
the Blackget Indiana in nbithwesternL JSontma^ We must 
r^bgnize that wa ace aH multicnfinraiio some extent, and thei% 
sh^d fe^positive re^orcement that it is okay to be as fully bil- 
inygpoalAncultural as possible. Some students even may become 
200% persons 

Another important orientation is to emphasize how different 
lUsdplinc^ in the STCial jt^ be tisidi td approach a pa^ 

ticular ^ic. Banks (1973b^ p. 157) uses the illustration shown in 
Figure 2. 

- Emphasis bhihe ability to liatexLw^ ^dtbiead and speak in 
English acLweU^s iLtribal &^agua^ if approp^ to the par- 
ticular classroom^ should accompany the social studies unit. 
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Sodal studies can be teughtm£^6£^gaal/U settihgc tHe 

vocabulary and concepta of different CTliaires_Mn_ be ased to 
define the social world, such as terms for Hnship_ and 
geographical place names. Social studies Irasons can be combing 
with lessons iii other areas, such as language and physiral educa- 
tion. For example^ students can make throwing arrows (crafts or 
shop) throw them (physical education), and learn about how 
t&owing^arrdws or spears were jMd arei in some tribes)^ impor- 
tant socSly and historically in skill development, social interac- 
tion, competition^ Suntoft wSfSei-and iS^M 
There should be a ba^a^JbeJ^^nieacH^ 
interested in^for example, answering student questiona or havr 
iiig students discuss, look up, and evaluate jmswe^tatfa^ o^ 
questidns^and teaching thin^ shout culture ^dsoc^^diations 
which they might not think to ask abcnit or in which they, at first, 
showed ho interest. Teachers need to know how to find materials 
on ^particular tbpiCi tribii Or tribes te be studied. Students can 
be sources j^fJhformatibh abpu their own trilM^. They can help in 
discovering more about their own cbmmuhity and its relations 
with other communities and gbverniieht agehdes. „ _ „ „ _ 
Interviewing elders, commumty leaders, parents, siblings, and 
friends can give children positive reinforcement. However, leam^ 
ing is gradual^ an(i diie assignment or even two or three yeara of 
class study does not necessarily lead to adult-level understanding 
of the complexities of a particular oilture or of social, relations 
^nerally. TJiere should feiwai^hess of the levels of ihformatibh 
studied. For example, a seventh grade class will not be able to 

FjgiJre 2, Un^ issue witfi 

social science concepts and theories. 

Status (SbcibtocY) 

eDrrDRH(ANTHRO.K>LOGy)^/^ ^ 

Power f Political SctENCE)-*^ (A SOCIALISSUE - 

' ■ (Such as Poverty) 1 •♦-UrbakiSpatial Pattern 
. _ w / (Geography) 

FRUSTXATrbN (Psycholocy)^*^ V / _ 

Scarcity (Economjcs) 
This figure il!ustratcs how a social iMue-su€h^a^^ 

undcfftbbd and therefore reflectively acted upon only after the social actor h&s 
^ewed It with the concepts and theories from a number of social sdenioe 
disciplines. Any one discipjme giycs^ 

problem or issue, thus, ihe social studies programs jnust be VnttrdiscipUhary. 

147 1§6 
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gatter tSe^opfalsticated knowledge about kinship or religion that 
a twelfth grade class might. It took Cheyenne priests and those 
of other Plains tribea years to learzi the proper knowledge about 
the Sun Dance, both in j^rfdrmance and theology. A bhe-br two- 
hour transcribed intend dri week-ldhg topical unitim^Indian 
religicn is iidt the eqiuviUeht. But suciaiactiwty ra 
students and provade entiy into J£e sfflls and knowledge of social 
studi^. Ac^^din^^ braSUbnid Pbins Indian culture, children 
wecenbt^hnply repodtories of teachings^ of elders, but were con- 
?^^®'^^J^P®''^''°s capable of participation in thecultuif accdr- 
dn^ to their level of skill, experience, and insight. Skills and 
icnowli^dge learned in an educational setting might later be ap- 
plied to serial issues af^ting the cotdmuhity. School is hot a 
substitute fdr hdiile and coinmuhity. It is one of the several ways 
df learning and perpetuating a culture. 

Issues in tKe sbdal studies 

At dn& Mdntana college during the early_1980s,^icdmm 
met tO: discuss g^^^ ediicjatibh r^uifemehts;^ ihclu£ng the 
IwssibiHty of adding: coursed die faculty 

member statedihat In dian students had no ne^ for such courses 
I]^ause-they ifaould learn to live in the white man's world, and 
that ^faera was no nc^ for non-Indians to take such (purses 
because white people do not have to live on reservatidns. Earlier 
in this essuay thei^ was re^reiice to the Mdntana Indian studies 
law, which reqiiii^ teacbersit^ have background in Jhdiah 
history and culture. As might be expected, Uiei^ wis sbme ccm- 
trdyersy abbiit that law^ Many of the Jssues c^ ^oimd 
questions aboutwhatis Indian culture and heritage, how courses 
andjtrbrkahbps can present se^ accurate information on 

^^^^^ should be singled out ovar 
Hispamc, cowboy, women's, or any other culture. There was the 
issue of whether teachers should required td take such educa- 
tional courses. The Mdntana Indian Staidies Law became so coh- 
troversial, in f|ct^ that pressure and Ibbl^ing l^r teachers and 
others led the Montana l^slatute to pass Hbuse BiU 219 ihl9ld 
which changed the ri^uirement _t^^ individual- school 

districts to j^uira back^bund & IndiraL itadies if they so 
desirad, rather than kequng it as a state requirement. 
- JtJs hxq^^taoi to remember that social studies issues are in- 
facu^ntljr complex because so much is involved with habit pat- 
terns, the social interpretation of events, the £ict that i^lc^le 
react to their knowledge dr ideas abdiit themselves (the feedback 
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phenomenon), _and the rapid change and the t^nness^f tto 
future (future shd^t Intergroiip relaUo^ have an effect. A 
report on the outlobk-andjaeSi of the beha\doral and wxial 
sciences by the Natioi^ Arade]^ of Sciences and Social Science 
Research Council (1966) stated that: 

the b^avioral and aocial sciences are potentially some of 
themost revolutibni^ inteUSSud enterprise wer cdnqeiv- 
ed by the mind^f ma^l&s^isii^e basically because their 
finding into questira ^ditiond Assumptions about 
the nature of human nature, about the structure of society, 
and the (infolding of social processes, (p. 272) 

A related issue is tfaatw^n^^bdaLaiuehtist describes 
social behavior, he or sheis^oRen^^^natoi as ^dorsmg that 
form of behavior, or sometimes interpreted as di^uasing 8a<Md 
or personal thiiigs that should not be 'ijKibhc fa^le^^L* 
Teaching in educational institutions is a politick processes m^ch 
aaJt is a consideration of fects and skills, and teaching Native 
American studexLts often invblvea ea^lidt ^sues not recognized 
as ismeajEtmohg zioh-Indians^ Writing abotit Black Studies, 
James BaSa (i973b) ata^ tto tan important goal is to give 
students ''the abifity to^iSceLrefl^tive decisions so that tlu^ 
can resolve personal probi^S-^d«^J^bttgh scKual action^ in- 
fluence ptibUc policy jmd develop a ^^S^Pl^^Ktical ^cacy'Mp. 
152). In teaching Native Americui stodentsaawe^ there iaemr 
phasis on devfic^ment of p»icticai knowledge and effective 
political activist skills apprc^riate to democracy wluch can te^of 
benefit to Ihe individual and the community. Much of this 
focuseaon JSecbmingJiware of iBihd freed from cblpniaUsm and op- 
pression, tesStutionfl ani bthS forms c^ radsm^ TOdndmic ex- 
ploitation and poverty, political alienation and pbwerlesshess, 
and low self-esteem. 

iiili985) in a recent study of Crow IncUan An^s ram{^ 
feto^i«Lthoafi^repi^edby Chadwick (1972c p. 140) that ^'In- 
dian students feel despa&^ifisiUusibnih^, aUiBXiati^^ 
tion, hopelessness, poweriessness^^ject^ 
"(p. 10). The years of cultuxvl oppression teve made t^r n^k 
on Indian cultures and individuals. Clyde Kki^olm (ii62) 
stated that "Navajo culture is becoming an ugly patchwork of 
meaningless and unrelati^ pieces^ whereas it was diice a finely 
patterned mbsaic'' (p. 340). Yet^ at thensame tunej it ccnild bRB 
rtated of the NavAjb and many other tribes, as Malcolm McFee 
(1972) stated of the Bta^eet tribe: 
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Twb hmidrMl and chirty years of adaptatiph and adjustment 
to change has.reiidt^ Jn a bioUiural rommunity held 
tb^thier iiy.^s^eaaL hdnds^ The past, eventa ^have_ iot 
reanlti^ m -tribal dia^ganu^ reorganization 
that accommodates the aimultaneous persistence of many 
traditional sodal and qUtural characteristics from both in- 
teracting societies, (p. 121) 

Klu^faofan suggested that "basic divergences" between Indian 
and"our American culture" be made more explicit to the Indian 
(1962, p. 342). This is one thing classroom teachers can do. A 
value chart, sU<^ as the comparison of tFaditidnal^ bict^^ 
pantraditional family behavior among Minneapolis urban Chii>- 
pewas prepcuredby Ji^ Horse, Lewis^ Feit, ahdi^ecker (1981), 

cah-Pff'bvide itbe^^^^ fc^iBscussioalsee^Ei^i^St 

JSneofihemosid^odtraraeam^sois of the 

sc^alatucties reg^prding Indians and Indian-white relations is the 
matter of the teeiing^ and anger brought out, on the part of both 

Figure 3. Som^^ 

cdrdiiig ta faifiily lifestyle-pattern among Min- 
neapolis Urban Chippewas^ 



—Family lifttiyk pancro 



Variable of behavior 



Traditional 



Bicuilural 



Pantraditioiul 



Language 



Retifion 



Family relaiional field 
Social engagement 



Ojibway ceostit utes^nversa- 
tiohalJajiguage of pafotti and 

btiingual and abk to transact 
fafh'*y aflliri following Ihdtan 
language. 

Midcwiwinrcmajni iiJhelielieL 
system. It retaJni the character- 
istics of a vcry^losed lyitem. 
following family networks. 



Extended flctwork^. ^ 

Some accepiance of d_omlnanr__ 
society's activities: Kr. bowi> 
ihg, etc: Cultural activities such 
*l__^a|t|^relition^ind pow_ 
wows prevajj and take prece- 
dence over all others. 



Engttsh^nstttutes convma' 
tioiialSiiguagc by parctils. 
Vm^Mtentij iod cbMtett. _ 
Grandparents are vu^lly fettilR- 
guai; Sonie f ndiaK language is 
rec^spiured throufh formal 
classes. 

AogkLbdief jyttesiL poeyaiji'jb 
generally, but nor cxdusivdy. 
Caiholidsm. ^ine all-Jndian 
congreiaiioiisjexist juih cul* 
turally adapted canons. 



Extended network. 

D(MT)inant sad«jrVs_»ciiyi;ties pre- 
vaii. i.e.. bowling, basebajj. 
golf. Re&te to hon-lhdians 
Well. Culiuol «ctiviii»Lrem«in 
of^nteresi but not necessarily 
enacled throiighbdiavior. e.g., 
will iiiLan&Lwsich^ju powwows 
and read about religion . Very 
active in Indian meetings and 
politics. 



Eith^ English or Ojjbway oooad- 
tutes conversational laniuafr 
oi pArenu^graodpaMi^ and 
children. Indian languajieb 
recaptured ihrbufh fornial 
academic classes 

Amadiliri_liaiinhHtKiy»ffm 
nu^inj K^'Civlu^iLipni^ 
forms: i^..-Midewiwin.Nail«« 
American C&iirch* etc^jDOIKi 
closed, smicture of tn^tional- 
ists. ^roseiyiiztng straictiei arc 
employed: 

Extended network. 

openly etchew taiyjtkt ot^smAf 
nant society. Cultural ftctivteja 
prevail. Those who arc not ea* 
P^i tjrjLto.tecapiurc liniti^ 
and dancing skills. 



Im^v^ of uitMm Anm Dana JEd.)^ Human Sir- 

vic9» for euitaml ndnoHti^^ (pp. 66-63). Baltimore: University 
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Indians and nbn*Indiatis, often for different re^^i^s-^^s 
become quite seiisitive when Indian sUidents appreciate the in- 
formatibn or focus and non-Indians feel thiy are being attacked, 
or feel guilty iiind or vice versa. One of my students 

wroteJn evaluating me that ''the instructor is so sympathetic to 
indfiiadtum tSl he hates other aUtur^' '-^something that is 
not the case and which J certainly-had hot intended to c(mv^. 

Sensitive topics can beaRprd^hedihi vmet^ ex- 
ample, an overview of Plains Indian history can empfataize the 
brutality of warfare and the massive deaths which occuiraLm the 
smallpox epi(^mics which several times wiped out over half the 
pbpulktibn of the tribes. Of it can emphasize the constant 
heroism of individual and idtimate su^ of the grdupi and the 
cnsativity developed by the tribes in their cratmiild adaptation to 
newxohditibhs. Or^ there can be a bcdance in presenting both of 
these issues as-they relaie-tb ihdiah culture and histdiir. 

Several things to be considered when teachihg social studies 
related to Indians are: - -- -_ - - 

1. Indian viewpoints should be respected as alternative explana- 
tions to other hjrpqtheses mid opinions. 

2. Unsubstantiated theories need to be treated as such— as 
theories or hypothesis. 

3. _ Accurate names should be used for tribes, place names, and 
concepts os^ by local Indian 

4; The^8t^fi>SB0 y^ars of the original Americans' histb^ 
should be £saissed prior to European, Asian, and Afriaih 
American history, _ „ ___ _ 

5. Discussions of Indians must become ' ' A mericanized^" so that 
the Indian part of the 100% American culture is e^lond. 

6. Eurc^)ean:exim ileeds to he dealt with truthfully. 

7. The oh-gbing cultural: develbpix^nt and adaptation <>f Indian 
i ''Otips shduld.be dealt with:^hot simply as cultures with a past 
; ' not justJ^terihs bf Ihdian-hdh-Ihdia^ 

>icHve heroes and _ resistance leaders should be cbh- 
& ■ r?ri -irom 1492 to the present -^^ - -- --- - -^ zz--z zz 

9. Vhere shoulc- be an emplmsis on the fact that history tends to 
be c' cLcvt! ad ' Here are both evil and good in every era, 

10. .re sb.oulG ';e focus on the 2p,()00-year struggle of Indian 
peb. e -ry^^>g to ' :vei<^ he art bf living in harmony with the 
tJhiv :>: >v i. '^ the past 500 years of struggle agednst conquest^ 

> > thfiv vhat i-eiiUy mattejrs is the spiritual struggle 

of a 3 vcp' j;^ -xif clij^acter development^ jibi dimply material 
"prcgrom*' (adapted rom Forbes, 1973. pp. 218-219) 

^' 160 
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Ig ^ementary gimdis basics are taught wfiicK ^ve cbil£^n 
skills ia ol>8@rvaUbn.andJm6s3ed^ ^iticaiar concepts and 
tenois. Bontrcnr^^ as sucfa^ieed not be stressed until junior or 
semor^^l^ levels. Remember that social studies is not just 
''etfamc stod^." It encompasses much more. It is important for 
students to learn about multiple (Hiltures^their dwn^ those of 
other tribes or groups, and the ^'Inainstrealn'' national and inter- 
national cultyros with which th^ will have taintentctaaaSilts; 
Multicultural Education was defined byihe National Association 
for Accreaitatibn of Teacher Education (NCATE) with certain 
implications: 

MtdtiaUtural (Miucatibh is i»reparati6nfQrifae.^7i?a£tiVs that 
iiulividuala exp^encBJn^aliumU^ und complex 

Aumon en^ni^rs^^^^ diff^n^ cultund settings. Thus, 
nuiitic^ttmd education is viewed c^M intewention and an 
on-^ci^ ussessment process t^ telp institutions and in- 
dividuals become mcn^ res{K>nsive to the human condition^ . 
individuid cultural integrity, and: cultural pluralism in 
society. (1979, p. A\ emphasis added) 

Kic&a^ Havighu^^^ atated that "tochers of Indian 

cUldrea should be systematically trained tx) take accpunt of the 
sociocultural processes c^rating iu : the community and 
classrocons where th^ work" (p. 303). This is true of It&dian and 
ndn-Indiah t^ch^s. It is important, if pdssible,^ to haveieachers 
from the ciUture being taught^ br who EAv^ha^ffiect and in- 
depth experiexice jnthihbse-C^^ irean&g in social 

sMdi^ Remeniber tSLcuiture iaa living, crrative process, con- 
^lously^veloped by people living out their lives in interaction 
with others. That is the basis of the social studies. 

Instructidral matenStei and sources 

T^e is jnucfa information to know about the social nature of 
faunran beini^ and about any particular culture and intercult^iral 
relations, and many skills ta be learned to knbw about them 
(task Force, 1976). IdeaUy, there should be i ^d«i series bf 
tessoiis, integrate so that students can proceed frbmisttoi2th 
grade. For most Indian tribes^ hbwever, there is ^&tiv^ little 
nuiterial adapb^ to varibusgradalev^; Thereiambre 
^ liidian materii3,_ bu t even^e^ ^at^ials adapt(^ to any one 
^^e^ raltural^jorintercult^ or type of student (for ex- 

ample, reservation Indian, urban Indian, or non-Indian living 
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among or near inuiiMj is limited One fflemma is that there.is 
notilar^xnarket fo^ indwn materials, so muct^the material 
is produced mamaU quantities and is soon out of prints A^^cter, 
school fibre^^or tnbal archivist wiU tove to wort d%etttly to 
acquire appropriate materiate and usuaUy will have to rely h»^ 
Ijr on inter-library loansuimd souaws like the Educational 
ReJbur<»aInfdnnation Center (E _ . : 

Generally speaking, however, there is^quite a range of suitable 
roaiedals. For illustraUon, I will Sst a few oTthe culturaUy rele- 
vant materials I have found particularly useful 

1. Read&g materials (stori^i.. 

The Buffalo of the Flathead (1981) and other Jfcofe in the /rdww 
BeaMf^ Series. Pbritond, OR: Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional I^boratoiy, I _ 1 izi 1 

Ideit8ch,,£hrisi^ & Stephens, Paul (1985). Dancing Feathers. 
Toronto, GmaS: Annick. -_ _ _ _ „ 

Linderman, Frank (197^)^ J^t^y ^nf^fi* Medicine Woman of 
tAt Ova;s. Lincsdn: University - 

McPermott, Gerald (1977). Arrow " - ^: A Pueblo Indian 
roie. New York: Puffin. 

Momaday, N. Scott (1968). Hou •^^w New York: 

Harper and Row. === -*-«- 

R3^ker,jSace D. (1980). Eaglf^ Poa^ • • Kansas Gity, 

MI: Lowell. 

2. Physical objects and aftifactc 

Cbe^ Ralph t. (1977). Scwred Ci^^st Tuo T^usmd Ywrs of 
mm Afmicm Inmn Art. Kansas eity: MO: Nelson Gallery 
of Art-Atkins Muslim of Fine Arts. - 

HansOT, James A. (1976). Mem WeaponSr 3^obr, and Brnaments 
ofihe Teioinahoia Indians. Lincoln: University NeBttska. 

Hunt. W. Ben- _(ig73), rfe Complete How-to Book of Indian- 
cmft. New YbS: eblliS^ _ : 

(Julin, Stewart (iMt)^ Barnes of the North Amencanr TmUans. 
24th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, DC. ^ -_ - 

Westerh TV^di^^Posr (catalogue), 32 Broadway, Denver, CO 

8D209, (303) 777 7750. 

3. Pictures, maps, and other graphics 

Dumt, Dorot&y^ (1M8). American Indian Painting of ih£ 
Southwest and Plains Areas. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico. 
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Rictmaxii David. (1983). Plains ImSdns Colonhg Book. New 

J&mrk:Sover. ^ 
Wade, Edwin L., and Strickland, Reimard. (1981). Ma^c images: 

O^ntempomry^ m Noiroan: Philbrook Art 

Center and University of Ofclalibma^ 

Waldman, Carl(iUustra^^ byMofly Biiun) {198^1 Attds of the 

North Americah Indian. New York: Facts on File. 

4. Films, tapes, end records 

Canyon Recohis (rataQgue). Major pro^^ 

4143 No. 16th St., PhdBifii^^ 8^1^1602) 266-4823. 

Children of the Long-Beaked flirdiVideotape of the daily 1^ of a 
OTntempoMury Crow boy). BuHfrog Films. Oley. PA 19547- 
(2151779 8226. 

/ WmJR^tNo Mmg Forever {Fmtwb film on vidrotafH^^ about 
ffl^t of Chief Josq^ and the Nez Perce j£6m Idaho to 
Montana). Ck)ngT«s8 Video Group. South PlainfiSI^ 5^57080; 

More Than Bows md Arrows (Film i^out the con&^ 

IndiaM to world culture. Ciunera JE^e ^oductions. 8024 11th 

^ Ave. NE^ Seattie. WA 9811S^i2e6) J524 5326; 

R<hmdak (Docucteama. vidbbtape about the first encounters 

:l betweeu Indiana and Englishmen in Virginia) 

WeaUierfo^ E^fieth (1981); Native AmerPms bn^film and 
yu2eo.New York: Museum of the American Indian (Broadway 
at i55thSSeet, NY, NY 10032). (A listing with descriptions of 
about 400 films and videotapes) 

6. Museum and historic site visits 

ChM:k your Icxat area^AAw m^ BUiin^ area include the 
Western Herita^^nter^ PiSo^p^ State Park, and 

Plenty ESmp SJemoriol State Park (Be aware that some museums 
stiH contain exhibits displaying only one side of the historical 
record.) 

6. Reference Books 

ArMrtca's E^cindting Indian Heritage (1978). Pleasantviiie. NY: 
1 Readg-'a D^st 

Hddge,.F,W.(EdJ 11907 & 1910). Ha^oo* of m Indians North 
ofJg^ica (Vofa. i & Ilj. Washington, DC: Smithsonian 
Jnatitution. 

Kehoe, Alice B, (1981). North An^ncgn^^^ Compr^n- 
sive Aa^ount. Englewddd Cliffe, NJ: Prehtice-HaH. 
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Stiut^aht,iW. lEcL) (series currently bang published). 

t^ook Nonh Amencan Indians, Washington, DC: Smith- 
sonian Institutibh. 

7. Bibliographies and directories 

Hirschfidder, Arlene B;; Byiei; Maiy 6;;_& SotSs^ KichaelVi. 

(1983). Guide to Research on North American Indians, 

Clucago: Americw Ubr^^ 
Jetmings, Francis (Ed.), (various dates). i^eu;&erry Library Center 

for tf^ History of the Americm Indian jSihUographic Series. 
: Blck>mihgtoh: Indiana Um^ i 
Muridocfc George P.i_ & O'Learys Timothy J. J1975[. 

B^AnograpMc^BibUogra^hy of North Amenoa (5 vols.). New 

Have^ Ht^an Rebtions Are^Files^ 

NaMve American ^inecto/y. (1982 j. SfiS eirtes^ j^L^aticmal 

Native American Cooperative, ilnciudca tribes, museums, 

organiutiomi, events, stores, and for^ 
Prucha, Frands Paul (1977^ Bibttogrc^hic^ Guide the 

Histor^pfjji^^ Retaiionsin the United States (VoL ij 

z (to 1975). CMcagp: Umversity orChicagd. i 
Priicha^ Frands Paii U982). i4 Bi6BD^ Gmde to the 

Hisiorjf of Indian-White R^^ the United States (Vol. 

II) (1975-80). Lincoln: Univeraity of Nebraska. 

8. Teaching Guides 

Amervscm ImUan Education Handbook. (1982). Sacramento: 

Califdniia SUite D^artment of Education. 
OhWtomd's Indum Peqpk: Images f^Yester^ 

7bmdm>u;. (1983). Oklahoma City: Oklahbtna Stat^ D^>aH;- 

inent of Education z.\. 

Unlearning ^/Iiididh''^iere6iypes: A Tedchi Unit for Etemeh' 

imy c^ Chii^n's hibi^ (1981). New Yoric: Council on 

Interracial Books for Children. 

_ Teachers will have to pioduce some materials to supplement 
avfidlable^ pubfished materials^ the most important ac- 

ti\jitiea in socS studies Education is for child^n to learn about 
their own liveaand tfaeh' o^ailtaro. ^^^udbihis ^^^ing 
journals; interMc wing commuidty memfaeiBv and^ rM^u^Bi^ 
photojgraphing, aud vidi^taping eldera, ceremonies, and otiier a& 
tivities. Books, work shaet^, recordings, slide programs, and 
videos can be pi^uced \^ such work. Miat>-cdmput^8 and 
printers^ alb]^ with ditto masters or j>hbtoc(^^ng machines, are 
useful in preparing classroom materials. Examples of books pro- 
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du^ with s^dent help mcltide /ftdrt Butie: ABlackJeet truiian 
Commumty IReyhner, 1984) and Between Sacred Mountains 
(Bingham & BiB^ham; 1984). 

Texts and fiteis jiS i^ both for content and for 

teaching cha&en the methods of social studies. However, it must 
be empE^uuML thac such materials, whef^ locally or cpmmer- 
c^y pro(hiced, are brief accounts of parts of a culture. Even j 
several-hundred-fwge book only begins to describe^ the culture of 
a tribe. AU materialMhbuld be evaLi^tei The Effifornia State 
Department of Ethieatipn's Ameo^an Indian Education Hand- 
hook {1982, pp. 83-8BJ pM^Mea an exceUent brief "Suggested 
Criteria for Evaluating Jbistructionai Materials." And there is 
always a^xi^i^rjulditionai up-to^te materials. 

Human^igsources (knowledgeable pec^le) are veiy important. 
I^Lcommunity members, teachers, and tribal cultural commit- 
t^s^ jdong with consul^nts, should be involved iu producing, ex- 
amining, and choosing social studies teaching materials ap- 
propriate to the classrooms of their children. 
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Teaching Science to the 
Native American Student 

CdHosJ. Ovando 



In 1976 the American AssocStton for the Ad^ 
Science (AAAS) prepared a document, V'Heconmehdatibns for 
the Imprbvemeht of Science and Mathematics for AmenciiL In- 
dian^/' Among the recpmmehdations were ij that hijg^ schcKd 
science t^achiers should use an ethhdscientific approach wWch 
draws upon the way aciientific principles are expressed in the 
Native Ameiicair culture; 2) thait biUhgual instruction should be 
used where loyalty to theJ^aUve^Smericaa U is fairly i?i- 

tehse; and 3) that a vigorous effortsJmSttJSe^ade to recriu 
Native Americah students for programs m_^dence_ jai^ 
techhblb^ (Green & Brown. 1976). These recommendatmns 
reflect three important issues of improveinent ^f science instrucr 
tion ior Native Americans addressed in this chapter. First, how 
can an effective hfittrice bt lichievM betw traditional, home- 
iearning experiences of atxidehts ande ibnnal Science aimcultun? 
Second, what should be the role^f tfe^hbmeJanguajge and/(H- 
E nglish language development in science. t^t^oS**™^ Third, 
what is the place of science teaching within the whole school cur- 
riculum for Native Americans? 

Tfie relationship between home and school culture 

The ways in which we come to learn about science include soire 



This original chapter appears here in print fbrdthe &8t Alljights 
resen^.ipennillic^ reprint must ^ obtained from the aathor. Dr, 
bvanda is an Associate Prof(Wi80r of Education ami Director of^ Bl- 
lingual/Multioiltunil Edu^ Specialization at die Unive^rsity of 
Alaska, Anchorage, AK 99608. f 
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of the foUbwing processes^ V'invi^tigaiin^ ex- 
l^rimentiiig^ bhsemngi^xlefimng, comparing, relating, inferring, 
clapsi^ing [anajirQSm 1977). Regardless of the 

level of ^enti& soplristicati^ humans all over the world, as 
theyJnto-act J¥ith their environment, have had to use these same 
processHSs to develop t^hnology which enables them to survive. 
As Cajete (1986) observes, 

„Expresai6naol the science thought process are abundant 
ia Bstonral-traditionai Native Americaii cultures. They 
have renged from the simple practical technologies 
developed to survive in a^ven environment to bi^y com- 
plex and elaborate technologies developed byihe^"hi^" 
milizatidiis of Mexico^ Central, ^and^ these 
expressions of the science thou^t process have ail token 
distmctive ctUtu^^ fcams wHch reflect primarily the way a 
partic^lar^^up of Native Americans has adapt^ to a par- 
ticulm^^lace and environment, the science thought process 
has bEMen refi«:ted in Native American agriculture, medical 
practices, astronomy, art, ecological practices, hunting, and 
gathering, (p. 4) 

_ Actrntfies, ihen, that can be applied to formal science learning 
in school are an as integral an aspect of Native American cultures 
as they are of all cultures. Thefeiprg, all children bring to schdoLa 
base for scientific knowledgli skills, and expediences^ llusJ^se 
can be related to the school Vs cmrricu^^ 
American chUdreh may have had^st-hand experience with such 
issues as soil erbsibh,_<»nservation;_use of pesticides, and con- 
sumptibn bf„traditibnal versus mainstream Anglo- Americaii 
f^. The^exi^rien^s can be applied to formal fields of science 
such as acoio^, ethology (the study of animal behavior), 
genetics; geology^ and nuMtion. 

Of course, as Cole and Seribner (1974) point but^ "hbw people 
perceive the envirdnmeiit, how th^ classify it^ hb^ tfiey tHS 
about it" varies across cultures (p. 5). Tte ASAS' ethnosdence is 
a field study which attempts to deUneata mtfaiaa^particu^ 
ctiltui^ its pattenis of perception^ classificatibn, and tfaoiaght: 
W<Lr|ing within the context bf Native American culture, Cajete 
(1986) defines ethnoscience as, 

the methods, thought prcx^esses, mind sets; vidues; 
concepts, and experiences \^ whict JSatrve Am^can 
groups understand, refltM^t^ and obtain empirical knowledge 
about the natural world, (p. 1) 
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These methods and concepts may dfflersiiktly and^amatically 
from the way in which Anglo-Americans l^&^^n^^c^^^f^^ 
dominant English-speaking ciUtxire) interpret the en^nmment; 
If, for e^uimple, a lesson dealing with frogs is presented to Anglo 
and Native American sttideiits, their subjective reactions 
(positive and h^atlvelj to touching a frog wiU he derived not only 
trom their individual personalities: but from their aiiltufal 
ba^^Qunds^S-weU; fiieybiid the rather specific issues of frpgs^ 
students from traffitibnaL Native American backgrounds inight 
be more inclined taseascient^c pmc^^aS^m ahbUstic^in^^ 
view while students from mainstream -Anglo-Anierican 
backgrounds might be more interested in breaking domt the 
subject into its smallest components. Cajete (19B6r p* 50) 
discussal the work of Maniyama and HarkiiiB U978), which 
describes, for example^: Western c^ssificatipn systems as tending 
to before hierarchical and quantitative while Native .^^ericaii 
systems tend to be more mutualistic and qualitative. Western 
systems^ _aIso tend to _see .cause-effect relatibhships as 
unidirectional; _ linear, phenomena^ 3^ hereas_ _ Native _ American 
thought patterns tend to &Uow for numy possibte 
cause and effect. As Cajete (1986, p. 6) explains, ''r^use md eBect 
cannot be isolated from other causes and effects v^ ith which they 
share a whdUstic re 

Differing scientific wdHd views, however, do not have to mean 
mutuaUy exdusive appr^ science iessdiis. Iii the 

school scuehce: setting bbt^ Natiy Americem and non-Native 
American students ahd teacLhera have sbmethi^ to Contribute 
and something to learn fiom each other. If Ihe relationship be- 
tween the traditional Native American faon^ oiltt^ cmid ihe 
Westernized school cuitiu^e is a two-way atreet; the qu£&t^£^ 
practicality of the scientific learning experience can be enhanced. 
Suppose^ in other words, that (ramculum and methods become 
reapbnsive tathe patterns and experiences of the home cultures, 
ahdthat^^at the same timierthe Ickral cbmmuhity adapts practices 
or concepts frop^^iheloriiaisc mig^ have 

relevance to sol^t^g problems in_t£e J€)cd-ehvirdiizneht. Oh this 
point, Scribner and Cole (1973), make the foabwing observation: 

Changes m textl^ks, ciirrioiU, and teaching techiiiclues 
are all h^ed and imiK)rtaht. but th^ cannot be counted on 
to bridf^ the gulf between jschbbl jind p^^ by 
themselves. A two-way niovement is ne^ssi^-^hfii^ Tfie 
first, which is already under way in some experimental 
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schools, is to move everyday Ufe into the school so that sub- 
ject matt^ aiid actiyitiesL deal with some bf_ the saiie 
aspects of social and physical reality that the pupils con- 
front outside of school 

-The.^oiiifias Eera fittl^ attempted; the techniqutr nf 
thejmiodem jMdiooi need to be introduced into the ccntext of 
^ODgcdzed practical problems. Education must be stripped 
from the schoolroom and made instrumental in traditional ^ 
settings, (p. 558) 

In other ^ordsr interchanges we to be made between the home 
oaiture and the sdiool culture. Guthridge (1986), in an article eh* 
titled "jEgkiinos Solve The Futufe/V points cmt how he uses 
studeiits' cAiiturlU frame re^reiice to solve fiiture problems. 
Guthrid^ has trmhed te^s of students from JJambelL Alaska^ 
to compete in the Future Prbblem Solving Pro-am; These Jeanis 
have won state and naUbhai.Awa^ ^any. assigned pro^ 
blems— such as the:iiufmng of theiiath's clim or the use of 
laser-t^fiiol6^--r^u&e student research in scientific fields. 
Guthridge points out that 

In Future Prbblem Sblvdhg: at GambeH^^^^ have learned to 
app^_EsMmb JtS^^ school setting. 

Stm^nts find, record, and memorize possible problems and 
solutions that might be applicable to the assipied subject 
matter, and then— slowly— figure but what the material 
means, (p. 71) 

- Steps involved in the Future Problem Slolving model were 
originally designed with a Western mind set in which a gri^tdeal 
of verbal interaction was required among students. Guthridge^ 
however, acc^ted students' up of: their own commuhicatibh 
style and pace until it felt comfortable and necessary to move 
toward more verbal articulatibn of ideas. He credits^ihe^ 
tacular iucceas students frbm^ambell have_&adJa jcbming up 
with highly ima^atLveioIutibni to to this flex- 

ibUit^ri^ approach^ -St^ wb c have 

se^edtheir hunting ancestors well for nulleimia but, at the same 
time, they acquire akiil in using some Western probiem-gdlving 
techniques which they can and may, in the future, af^ly to local 
issues. In discussing the Westorn^efsus the native world views^ 
Guthridge tells his: students^ /The human brain is nbthing 
more— and nothing less— than ah efficient computer. Why hot 
give it two types bf sbftware?'' jl986, p; 72). 
As discussed above,. Native_ American students bring to 
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classrooms skills and exiwiencea wJuct ci^^ as sprinfr 

boar(te into the scientific pr<x:ea^ JMtenals and teaching 
techniques adapted to tap these resonrMSxan^esult in students 
gaining greater xnastery of science concepts. H<wever^it does hot 
foHbwihat aU science texts must be rewritten to reftect students* 
home hack^uhd. Sdehce lessons need to start with students! 



(1979) has notedS her staic^ of St. Maiy 'Hajuccessful Alaskfl^i 
boarding school) that; whfle-t^e was ho spedal oimculum fpr 
Native students, what seem^ to matter most in the schbdl's 
eff»Etivenes8 was the close relatioral^bfiwf^ student and 
staff. Character develc^iment was of centrd xiOMem. Wtet we 
may learn from St. " a science curriculum 

wiSict Jias been carefully adapted to reflect culturally^n^ible 
classroom practices and home experiences may not be effective 
unless teachers are deeply committed to the academic and 
personal growth of their students. 

TBe role of iSe native language and EngUsh _ _^ _ 

The second important issue relevant to the AAA&it^ommen- 
datidhs for Native Americans' science education which we.^ 
ex^ihe is the role of the home language rad^^^ role of £ngiish 
SngiSgaifevddpnieht Ac<^^^ Title VII guidelines, the 

dual puipose of ^b^gual education is hot just to teach English to 
non-En rlisfcbac^bund students but to proAade eff^wrt^iye 
knowiedge transmission; ii dthS jroSi '^ilihgu^^ 
has a federal mandate not only to prb^deLE^^sh-laxiguage skills 
for liimted English proficient (LEP) stuitents buLtb mal^^iure 
that they prosper academically in content areas such as-sci^uas. 

In ah effort to address pressing linguistic and content area 
needs in mathi scnaal studiest and science of Ur^ Engiish profi- 
dent students, Eh^t and O'MaU^ (1986) have designed a 
model ciriled the eogmtive Ac»deMc Lah 
preach (CALLAj. fSa ^od^.^^Sles for devabpment of 
EngUshthr4:iugh activities bma^sadflstudies^hd sw^ Of 
course in Native American bilinguai progranis ttogoaLi 
hot to provide a transition intxi mainstream Americoi-ctdtmre but 
rather to maihydn and develop bicuituraiism. Nonetheless^ the 
EAtEA model has validity as a method for teaching English. In 
this model, Jhatead of stud^g English as a s^nd lan^age in 
the fo]raaa£sraie.ahcLas a separcite siil^ecti students use English 
in science lessons to develop Ehgfish lihguistic skills as well as to 
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gain an understanding of .scientific content and processes. Accor* 
ding to Chamot aniO'Mai^^ the CALLA approach can be us^ 
effectivel^^tfi with limited English proficient students and 
En^isfa<lominant students who come from a mihbrity-lahguage 
background. They point out that ah 

example of the cohhectibh betweeaiJie sci^^ curriculum 
and language expeiienc^^ must use language 

actively to r^^n tfarou^ an observation from its inception 
to a inclusion. The process of analyzing a problem, 
describing, classifying, and other skills that are 
fundamental to science mirnc^^ ah ihtegral part of 
language develdpmeht. (1986, p. 27) 

Rather thm emanating strictly from a mcuhstream science 
text, the students' cultural backgrbuhd can be incb^orated into 
CALLA science lessons. For example, the authors surest that 
soh^ le - Dhs bi: based on disc(»rering-the scientific properties of 
familiar things ftbrn. the students' home background. 

Teachers isinj^_the £A£t A j«ipproach, teyond plahhihg an 
acti\dty-baised science iesson, ^so prepare to address such things 
asL the^CKadb^uiary needed for the lessdh (for eMmplci the cbllb- 
qmai meaning of "dense" versus the scientific meanihg),^ the 
types of language structures ihvblyed (for example,^ '•more than" 
and -iess than"), and the types of study ikiUirequired (for exam- 
ple, how to 4ise reference bbbks^ diagrams, tables); 

Ih preparing such leisbhs, care heeda to be taken not to wator 
down the cbnteht bf th^lessbn wfaSesimplifying the language to 
therequired d^^^^erefore, to maintain the appropriate level 
of difficulty Jn content, it may be highly desirable topreview ahd 
review the lesson in the students' home language. Thus, to have 
the most success with a CALLA appfpeich. to sdehce. teachers 
ne^ _l^ well-versed hbt only in scfehce content, process, and 
actiyitieSi but alsb in ESL and bffingual teaching jmnciples. In 
the Native American context, often involving small schools ih 
remote, mnal Jcxrations, teamteaching and use of hbh-schbbl 
hrnnaiL resources may be important in having the greatest 
success with a iCALLA approach For example, a Ibcal Btaff 
member with ESL training hiight work with a visiting geolb^st 
from university to pr^are some lessbns. 

The promise of success with this ty|^ of hwdsK>h disKH^very 
method with linaited EhgJfsh prbficiOTt students is suppbrtecLby 
emerging research For example^ Chambt and B^aHey cite 
research by be Avila, Cohen, and Ihtili (1981) and Rodriguez and 



Bethel U983) wMch suggests tlut je^^ English through 
^ence can be effective and fim J1986, p. 24). Studies bj^ Rowe 
US7D), Agerstahd Mason (1969)^ Hdff and Langms (1973), and 
Remer and Gbuli^S that liimted EngUsh prdfi- 

aentstudents Ai^b stud^ activity-based lessons 

simtdtaneously strong process in EngUsh language skills 
(cit^in Sutmaaand Bilotta; 1986); 

_ £)espite the dppdrtuhity offered by a partnership of science and 
ESb^t&ere^am also local Native Aineri<»h cbntex^^^ which in- 
itiai sdence tmmngin^udentS-bdme 1^ may be possible 
and desirable. Por fistence. & ihe-Ehociaw bilingual bgram in 
Mississippi students recdve the^majbrity of ctitssi^^m instruc- 
tion, including science, in Choctaw. Doebter and JMacdis- 
fdund that Choctaw students in the bilingual progfwn (the sx- 
perimental group) did ^ubstantiaUy better in post-tests in social 
studies and science than did Choctaw students submersed in 
English-only classrooms (the control group). As seen in the Choc- 
taw example, 

Sdence achievement of non-English background spiers 
can be enhanced by instruction in the native language con- 
tinvung for several yevs af^ they have mastered basic 
En^sh-langua^ sk^ because students are stiU inpre 
adept aL^bcessing abstract cognitive operations through 
their fabmeian^ia^ H sufficdehtixist^cUbh br tut^ 
cannot be provided mihe hbmelan^ap^ifieib UieJa<^ 
human matensd resour^s or to i;he presence of multiple 
languages within one classroom, activities designed to use 
cbncretl^ visual, and cdntext«mbedded learning fommts 
will increase the ability df the language-mindrity s tudent to 
mastei^ r^uired skills and concepts. (Ovandd & Collier, 
1985, p. 205) 

Of cdurse^ there are many local factors which mil determine 
when and to what degree science initructidn will be iii the Native 
Ameni^ limgua^ or in EngUsh. However, there are three basic 
guidelines which may be useful tb consider: 

^ . New math and science skills, facts, or conc^pte are most 
effectively leanied in the student's native language. 

2. When second-language instructidn is incorpcmted int43 a 
math or science lessdii, identificatidn df q>ecific language 
objectives tb match the targeted math or sdence dlqec- 
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r*a r^^vide more opportunities for students to 
^ V*5 pan,cular vocabutery sets or sentence struc- 
tures. 

3. The more ccirtsxt^embeddod the pr^ser tat!oh is_(£or ^x- 
ample, obsiir v'tibn of a ^herInometfc^•s_ response hot 
aiid cold), th * more likely LEP_ students can master the 
cpnteTit ev'^i. u^Ssent^mEn^fc The more context- 
reduced a le&^oiis (for example, explaining the meaning 
bf_gna\3tyU the nxqre important it becomes to provide in- 
struction in the native language, (bvahdd & Collier, 1985, 
pp. 213-214) 

Getting stttdents intf rested iii science 

_^R£bi^tb the devdqpment of Unguage through the science 
mrnoalum is our third importmt issue, the place of science 
mtfain the overall school oimcUium. The AAAS reconunended 
that Native American students 1^ actively recruited Ui study 
science and technology. This is an impbryint: goal to be 
enoiuraged. But, to accomplish it^ students need to be expoa^ to 
science in a positive: and meaningful way early in^ementary 
sch(xil. It may b^too late to attract students^byihe t&e they are 
in high schc<>l. _7brtiinatd seem to appr^cfa 

their jiaturaL^viroxmient as a nuo^relous series of question 
mto^^Tfeyjspend hours observing with genuine enthusiasm the 
wx>rtd around then:. They se^m to be captivated by aU forms of 
iife^bc^, antelope, other children, horses, ^eer, butterflieSi 
trout, and so forth. Th^ are fasciiuited by sucb^: natural 
phenomena ajs electrical storms, shdw^ wihd^ and rain. They love 
to observe what happens when they thrdw^ intb the water; 
Human-made Jtems like seem^^pcal to them; ao do 
other humaninventibtts^It&iio^ air bafioons, bicycles, ^mputers, 
radiost-i^tcuun^^teanera, watofae VCRs, tape reorders, and so 
on. in other words, chiidren's natural desirea to make sense out of 
their environment (with^ its beauty, complexity, and mysteiy), 
can be nurtured formally in the elemental grades so that the 
spark is not ^ne by the time these children are in high sch(X)l 
The rpsdnifor doing this ia hot just so that we can have a higher 
number of Native American pciehtists later dh^butad eS Native 
American adults of the future will have an understanding of how 
sdenciLiiDjpiacts their lives* 

UifoSimately, as DeAvilajl985, r?p. 21-23) points dut^ zhahy 
programs targeted to language* mindiity ^,iv<dents such as Native 
Americans suffer from the cumpe ir Itdiy educatidh stigma. 
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Blaise students in cbmpenMtc«yj«iucatio^^^ 
test scoresin the ••basics/' reaiting and msfchwnatics, alro^^^^ •t' 
attention is focused on improving ^r-'-ie ^nt in thest '-^ 
Other subjsctsi suctas science^ tend to j addressed mvt^ '^^y 
and haphazardly after the oth^ "work" pi th^ school day is done; 
The implicit assumption aeems^fcd be that, in a linear fasUon, 
students cannot learn about defence until they have_ achieved 
roasteiy of a certain level of literacy; BeSvila, however, ar^es 
that a disa)veiy-based, activity-oriented sden^jprogram is. an 
ideal velucle for siinultaneous, paraUel development thinking 
skifls; Htcrfccgr skais. oral language skills, and science contents. 
One way to address ihe concerns raised by DeAvila reg^<fing 
the way mmy finpia^mihbrity students in compensatory pro- 
grams are denied tha^oM^rtohity to develpp sdentific jUscovery 
skills is to considCT some tMcBfi^^d iMrnih strategies sugj 
gested by Herb^ (1978)^ His ap^^tJa^bwh as content-area 
reading. Viewing content areas, such as adence,jas powerful and 
eicitihg whicles for learning to read, he offersJtfe f bUcLwihfe sug- 
pstiohs. First, teachers should see reading not as a subject unto 
itsffi fiut. as a vehicle for getting from point "A** (S<* ^of 
knowledpabonta certain^ sul^wt) to |H>int;'B** (the scrat:e o? to- 
terestj. That is;fiteracy should be taught as a means to an end. 
Reading skills anchomL in mean^ will have greater 

power over studenta than raadi^ skills taught in isolation wth 
ho relationship to other subjec^ T^ example, a teacher 
who is aware that students are interested ii hdw the Rocky 
MouhtauQ^ : ame about may wish to select readtegs frbin ^ tot 
wHcTi wiU focus studrats dh the processes by which such moun- 
tain ra^s are produced. In this particular caate, the end, 
discovenngiowJuch amoMntaih range was formed, becomes the 
driving force beHniJtudehts wah^^ read the passages. 
Through the g'^logical r iffingassigmheht, i^ parallel fashion, 
the teacher can provide inatructton in sucli reading skills as cause 

ahd efifect and ^ 

__Much difficulty assdciatod fsdth extracting infoma^bh fi'bm 
saence texts has to do with the highly-complex imture^ the 
vocabulffl^. ihe brganizatibh of the text, the language i^tmcture, 
the literacy skffls, and tfe study r^uired to master tte im^t s. 
Without effective gmdaSiit is easy for students to fal) tehind. 
become frustrated, and evratuiffly jive^iip. This may be especial- 
ly true for stiidento from Imspiag^nainbri^ bad^cKm^ 
vbcabulaiy and sentence atructure. fwr exraoqpfei^ el^l^ 
language issues. What Herber says about instruction in general 
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can easily be translated to a situation where tea(Lhers are_working 
with laiiguage-ininbnty students such as Native Americans: 

- T&B subjective observation that the student *can't read 
the textbook" is based on the incorrect nbtion thaLihey 
should be able to read that matenaL independently. 
Assignments are given; students do poorly in their at- 
tempts to read_ the material; theieacfaer is disappointed; the 
students are friistrated. (1978, p. 17) 

In the situation which Herber descrit^^ t^cSngis not really go- 
ing on. It does hot take much iibagination lor- a teach to tell 
students to read a i^itaiiLs^tio^df the^book and answer ques- 
t^s at this endof thexh§pter.l^ of teaching comes in prj> 
%admg studenta m to build a bridge between what th^ 
al^dy faiowand what they ne^ to learn. In Herberts approachi 
readtog for comprehrasion requires active ehgagemeh of science 
teachers with their students in such a way that: 

(1) before teachers give specific reading assignments; they 
discuss with students the bbj stives to be attained from the 
reading; 

(2) that teachers and^tuleats Ssrass prior material or ex- 
periences which set the context in which the new material is to be 
leamed;^and 

_ (3) that tochers carefully examine the vocabulary students 
need to understand to make sense of the reading material 
(Berber, 1978, p. 38). 

Bilingual teaches working vrith Umited Ei^sh prdBoe^ 
students oh »nehce asii^omehtsLihayLjaeedta^go-O^ 
extra emphasis beforehand jm. the crucial vocabulary associated 
mth the text^She type^ P^^^^^^ vocabulary activity is to 
provide aiaidenta with alist of terms they will encounter and have 
ihtaaoL write down what tiey think ^U: words tneui. This will 
rdate what they already know to what th^ are going to learh. 
Then, using a dictionary, group work^ and teacher*a explahatibhs^ 
students can write dcnra what the words actiuUly mean i^^e 
partioilar lessbh. Ih additioh^ trailers may ne^ tdhdip students 
idehtii^ in the text wh^ the author8^^_ri^l^ 
tibhi where thrrv are e]^la^^ dtuMs^d eS^ts; or where th^ 
are dasai^ying. J&e use of passive tense in science texts may need 
some explraation (Who or what is doing what to whom or what?). 

As cah be seeh^ Herberts approach to teacldng reading at the 
same time as teaching a subject such as science involves a great 
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deal of brsl preparation and a variety of pre-reactog activities 
mth students before the aswgnment is given. In these prer 
reaffingactivities^J?erl^r llft78. p. 173) suggests that prwiiction 
can^erve^s^ mefms of en^ging students in the reading pr^ess. 
If students miAeprefictidns about wJhatv^ happen in a given 
science experiment or stad y^ihe jrjarejmore likely to want to reid 
and to comprehend the assigimrat itiseeJlthSr was 
accurate or not. By predicting beforehanct the_abidents have ah 
investment in what they are about to read or obMrve^- 

Both the CALLA approach and Herber's content^area reacto^ 
can_serve to ihU^rite two subjects into one (for example, 
sci^c^ESL or sdehce/reading). Such integration of subject mat- 
ter iiiy Be considered a rnethod culturally compatible with some 
Native American traditions. In that respect, Cajete comments 
that 

There is no word in any iraditicmfl^ 
language which can be translated to mem "^ffliOB" as it is 
viewed in mcKiern Western society. Jtotiier^ thB_ thought 
process of "sciehce," which includes rational obsenrationiof 
natural phenomena^ classification, problem solvmg, the use 
oliymboliystems^ jandapplications of t^hnical knowledge, 
was inte^teisattjBUl bthe^ of Native American 

cultural organizations. (1986, p. 4) 

It follows nattiraiiy that, in incorporating Native Ameri«ns* 
traditibnal backgrounds into the fonnal science^ xnffnmlumt ^ 
variety of areas of study or experiences can be interrefatted.^!ts 
will be seen in the fdlldwing fiction on resources, for raampte, 
study of traditiohal myths, legends, and stories about the stars 
can be integrated with lessons on mbderh astronomy. 



Sa; 4,le Resources Teaching 

In tnis section, resource^iifour_areas pS^inmg^tb the improve- 
ment of science teaching for Native American students will be 
described: 

Ij ideas for use of the IfKal environment; 
2) ideas Srjise of local histoiy and traditibnal stories; 
3| sample science lessmipl^ and 
4jLor|^aintion8 and^prcigri^^ students. 
The lists, of course, are not<^mpreh^aLmJ>utth^ p^^ 
sampling of available mataials. Some ntateriab may be used as 
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th^ are, while otfiers may offer ideas for ways in which science 
tochers at the local level can develop their own materials or 
lessons. 

Ideas for use of tM locai environment 

The_fcllawing materials exemplify some exciting ways t<} use 
locaL^sources to teach science within the cultural and eh- 
viromnentai context of Native Amencah students. 

1. Ethnobr tany of the HucOapai 1 Watahbnxigie, Powskey^ ^ 
Bender, 1982) Js a locally prckiuced biUhguaLjiiohopaph^w 
descrites plants in Ixith scientific and conuaon terminology and 
notes the way in which they fit iiitb tfee Hualapai culture of 
Northwesteni Arizona, 

2. N^^ Plants that We Bat (Jones, 1983) is 
likewise a Ic^^y-produced monograph commissidhed "to help 
preserve lnupiaq food wisdom, and to encourage the use of local 
foods" with a focus on imprdvemeht of the hutritibh of young 
Eskimos in the Kozebue ai*^ of Alaska. 

3. Dem'iM K'et'uruL' Tahaina Plahib^ Wwd^ id^^ 
another excellent pubUcation which examines ifae close relation^ 
ship t^tweeh plant life and the Dena'iha, or tanaina, Indians of 
Alaska. 

4. ViUa^e_Sciehce: A-Mesource Hafv^lbook for Rural AUskdn 
TsMhers (fii^,^ i98ej is a highly imaginative and outstanding ex- 
ample of Jiow an area school district haS: developed a series of 
secondary level science lessons usiilg such cbmmoniy available 
things in their region as boats, chain saws^ sabw machihes^ wobd 
stoves, guns, vapor battiers, and hand tools, Tliese items ue£ik- 
ed _td such science cbhc^^^ as fnctioh^ surface area^ inertS, 
actidh-reactidh^ centrifuge Torce^ an gravity; Each 
timt has text with illustrations, suggested activities, and student 
response iheets^ 

_ »^^^nrferand f<zn^ (Education Dev 1970) is 

a small publication^ of the social science cumcultim Man: A 
Course of Study, The booklet expldres the ihterrelatibhsbip 
among caribou, man, and wblf. 

L^e the wolf , man must find a caribou, approach and kill it 
fa^orehe canAise it. But man d^s ndt have sharp teeth and 
strong jaws. He does not have great endurance. He can hot 
run faster than ten miles ah hour. He does not foUow the 
caribdii thrdugh its yearly migratibhs. 
Hdw does mail find the ca-^'bbu? 
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Mow dues he get close to it? 

Hc><v does he kill it? i 

Wh&t does he do with the dead animal? (p. 22) 

;. Ktmgna^sdraq: Yup 'ik Eskimo Subsistence Board Game 
[The Lower Kuskokv/in School bistrict Bilingual/Bicultural 
Departmehti 1983) introduces Ytip'ik students to the critical 
function which weather and seasons play in subsistence 
economies jlependent 6a fishmg^ huntings and gather- 

ing for their survivals The game provides a natural lesson in 
ecosystems. ~ -- -^^ - - -- - -- z: in — zi 

7. Sometimes an idea for the science curriculum may come 
from an unlikely source. For example, Hale (1980), a Biiguist, sag- 
gests: 

The study of language should foni^a pari of jcuriiculum. 
liinguistic science has^ tte advantege-over.othffir^deiicfi^ 
that the data relevant to it are immediately accessible, even 
to the youngest of studentSr and it requires a minimum of 
Material and equipment, (p. 3) 

In other words, according to Hale^^ence^teacher^ 
use "linguistic knowli^ge which students pos»sss as a subject 
matter of science" (p. 3). For example, he suggests that by engag- 
ing students in :Gyti iuialy»^^^ pf the structure of their home 
language^ th^ will "begin to formulate the laws which govern 
the observable : bSha\abr linguist form. Observing data and 
making ^neralizatibns about it is an impk>rtant activity at this 
stage-'4p^7j. SsaniHuitratibiibfthisi^^ aPapagb 
cont^t may start Byi^sing^ucfc^aaessivijMtttern^ 
*my bouse,' *my horsetV'jny mothCT/ and jo 
discover the rules by which the possessive construction takes or 
dc^s not take the suffix 

8^ Teachers, of _sdeiice^^^ with Native AmOTcah 

students need not ^itJ^emscdvesifUBXiaxmn^ resources label- 
ed, so to spea' , "For Native Am^cmj^ 
there is often a dearth of ^xxl materials that address-thej^edabf 
language minority students. Therefore, we no^ to look fw ideas 
wherever we c^ find them. The following are examples of general 
resources which can be useful U^ sc^^ v^^uchers working with 
language minority students within Native American contexts: 

The SMvei^rs Scientific Supp^ Company^ P.O. Bbx 211328, 
Auke Bay, AK 99861, bf&rs a prbfusibn Xsaehii;^ alucatibh sup^ 
plies, its catalogue lists animal skulls (for Sample, er- 
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rhihe/weasel, martfihi min^ muskrat, red fox, and beaverK fur 
kits, plant specimen, and slides as well as posters of in- 
verieBrates. fish, mammals, birds, geology, ecology, and plants. 

A Guide to Nature in Winter: t^^^^^ North Central 

North America (Stokes, 1976) is a general reference pubUcation 
veiy useful when taking winter field trips to examine sucB tfiii;gs 
as animal tracks in the sndwihd to look for birds which are then 
quite conspicuous. The author nctes. 

Winter is a particularly go^a time in which to dd this, foi 
v.^*^h leax?s gphe birds are mbreVeasily seen, and many join 
together in flocks, r .vkihg .them even more couspicaoas; 
Now Js th<e time ro take birds y^a may have dismissed all 
suiTuner. ag **; a Mockingbird' or **only anothet 
Chickadee" ar V them on a deeper level of interest, (p. 

185) 

ideas for the use of locai history aiid traditional 
stDiies 

in the prcMC j ; section, the use of students' physical environ- 
ment for developmetit of science lessons aiid activities waa ex- 
plored. In this section we will examine, bow Native American 
stones, community lore, and local life histories can be integrated 
with the study of scKvi^^e. 

z 1. U^Migmiut People bf WmnwHght lNortE Sloj^e^B^^^^^ 
School Disiricti_l 98 1 j_ is a itudent-produced local fistoiy oL tiie 
Eskimbxbinmumty of Wjiimght,^ The monograph does 

nbtperl^irto any specific field of science. However, it illustrates 
how students working on such a loc»l history pro' -^t could be 
guided to use aspects of hiBt^rfcal res^ch to branch into sdeii- 
tific studies. In the case of the Wainwr.ght book, for exa iiple, the 
salient topic of whaling could be used to begin a study of the 
physiology and behavior 0^^ 

2. the Yukon-Koyukuk School District ha?? produced a series 
of autobiograplues, br4ife stories, of Native Americans of interibr 
Alaskl. The biographies are wntten traiiscnptions of wlmt 
cbntempbraiy^Athabas^^ have told oraUy abc /t ^heir Ufe 
experiences. The books are designed as iruituraUv^levant 
rhatarials &r upper ielementaiy studentSL Ag^^i£r^n L^^d&ect 
sci^ce contentin the. Bfe histories, b^ how 
scienoai^sons could Be Jhised with locaiiy-meanin^ul material. 
F ^instance, the topic of fishing could be incorporated with a 
study of fish life cycles and food chains; the topic of gold mining 
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could be_related to local geology; or the topic of fishing could lead 
to a study of microbrg&iiisms as^ they relate to food preservation. 

3.__Siar Stones ASMr^n&r, 1986) is a delightful publication 
wBcE p^senta beliefs and concepts from a variety of Native 
American cStures ieifardiTig the cosmos. It incorporates these 
ways of thought into sct^^ace lessons in the area of astronomy. 

A. Famine Wihter (Reyhner, 1:;'84> was originally an oral 
accQUot told in the last quarter of the 19th Century about a ^rip u 
BiacKeet family made nortJiwcrd in search of a strange kind of 
bear <a jpoSr bear)^ The brief accbuhti interesting in its own right 
as a form of Bterai^pre and Justbiy, could also serve as a starting 
point for such science topicr as c^bLogical regions (plains, forest, 
tundra), bird migrations, seaso:^s, and the effects of latitude on 
seasonal changes. 

Sample jesionf 

The following resources ptoviie^ detailed examples or coUec* 
tibhs of science lessons which cm. be tailored to the h^s of 
Native American students. The first two in©nogn?ipf;«j^^^ 
on development of English skiUs while acqurar^^^.^ 
and processes at the same tinie. The irt^her two referen«^aare to 
mai^riala which incorporate traditional Native A3^i<^rican theme s 
into science lessons^ _ _ 

1. Lezi^ing Bn^Sik^^^i^ (F '^ ? h^^, & 
Shoemaker, 1986) includes _'iflLadditi^^^ to a vjtiiet} fyi m-t uc- 
tional strategies, narrative^^d^fflmptiohs of throp simple science 
lesadhs in which the strategies areapplie£T*bjif tlit^lMsd^ are 
at the high sUidd? physics level while the tbfedonei on machines, 
could be suitable fo/ kindefgaH»n or early piiatttiy. -- --^ 

2. A Cr7niHve A&d<R^ 

ESh ecnifjit^ased Curn^^^^ (Chamct ^ O'Malley, 1986; also 
fSs three sample Jessbns in its chapter oh science. The lessons 
state language -objeiiives^ 5ciehc^ obj«:tives,: and learning 
strategies. They also describe preparation for the lessons, pre^n- 
tation. practice activities;^ ev^iuatioSi and foU^ activities. 
The first lesson, for example; wWch arawb^_M8ily on local 
resources^ is on the interaction between ro(^s ancLwitar^ _ _ 

3. Intr&uce Science to Stv^n^^ Using the Environment-A 
GmM for Tmchers of Native Amencm^ (T^* -V«^j,i98ij 
contains eighteen lessons for elem^tazy atudents. A fe topics 
included Se soils. Ju^d iBUid populatibiii mimKdimates, the web of 
life, and acosyit^r^s^^ll feasphs are based bh IbcaUy-available 
outdoor Seld exp«iences and include ihstructiohs for planned 
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observation. Many of the lessphs b^ih with a "non-sdentific** 
quote from a highly-regarded Native American^ cider or a poem 
related to the topic, and these introductions ^ve deep r meaning 
to thejessdn. 

4. Science Lemons for Native Americans (Otto & Eagle Staff, 
198G) is a coHection of lessons, ranging from kindergarten to 
adult level adapted to Native American cultural traditidns^Each 
lessoii includes a statement oh imphcaUohs the lessoi has 
Native Americans For example, a lessb^ohxohditi^^ 
for s&&i germihatidh and development ends by asking why 
Native Americans planted crops on nver bottop^^ * vi of m 
hilltops or bu^ 'es. 

O^ffiuzations and programs for teavners and 
students 

FdUbwh^are^osne resources which provide a support stnvc- 
ture for information networks and science education oppor- 
tunities^ 

i The Native Am^can Science Education Ajsbciatibh 
(NASEA^ 1228 M St., NW, Washington, DC 20005, Phdhe 202 
638 7066) is a iidt-for-prbfit brganizatibh begun in IQS^ to im^ 
prpy e science education : for Native American _ students^ 3^ e 
brganizatibh is dedicated to increasing the iepresentation of 
Native Amencah.atadenti^sciehc^ careers. It 

also fgoflp^ces and information about cultiirally- 

relevant-Science and math programs. Among its projects and ^r- 
vices are regionsd science network conferences, a scioiKre wiuca- 
tion resource center, science eqiupment Ipans^ negibnal ih-i^*-'/ice 
workshops, field research awaids fbr butstahdii^ tUach^rs, and 
science circuit riders whb provide on-site helii_td teachers; 
NASEA also offers a model high ^hbol ictence program 
(DekwahakwiUi Ulbhhahh a bicultural ii^th 

science pri^ram for high school students \k'Wa KTak'Win 
Yahikwadmna). 

2. ^ui Tatk ia the newsletter of the NASEA (same address as 
above) Published quarterly, the newsletter includes such things 
as infi>rmation on workshc^s and conferences, articles oh theory 
and methpds,^:j:*ilturaUy-releva^^^ science charts for. ihe 
classrbbnl NASEA hows^ lists of opikiituruties fbiLStudeht^ and 
teachers (such as^ aummer prb^ams, scholarships, and 
feUbw&hips)* and iil^ reviews. 

5; £ilsb^ product of NASEA, the S^ii?iR;^ £di^ 
Center Catalogue of Holdings, SpHng iSIS?, lists resources for 
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Native Americans in art, asttdndmy, energy, health, math, 
language arts, natural sci ^^hceii science, social science, and teacher 
educatioiLjsame addr"73 as NASEA). 

_ i Mnds o/CSang^ is a. quarterly In- 
dians involvS witt science and -technology published by the 
American Indian Science and En^eemg Society \Wihd$ of 
Change, 1310 College Avenue, Suite 1506. Boulder, 60 80362]; 
The publication is designed to provide information on Native 
Americans in science careers and to encourage Native American 
youth to choose science-reUt^ careers. It indu^^^ 
Native American scieiitjists, articles on tribal Use of technology 
for resource develbpmehti news on cbrppratibns involved with 
Native American issues^ descriptions of schools prpvidihg good 
opportunities for American Indian youth, and informatidh bh 
scholarships.- ^ - _______ - - -l — 

5. The Minority Access to ResftKoch EacMrs j^^ 
(MARC), sponsor^ by the National Institutes of Health, is a 
highly generous scholarship program prei»re minority 
stiid^mts £br entrance into graduate programs in the biomedical 
sciences. Ac i ssibii Jx^the pro on strong academic 

perforiiuihcea^vlARC Prbgrami Natibiuil : Institutes bf Health, 
Bethesda, MD 20892, Phone 301 496 7941). 

Cbnctusions 

Wbrkihg in bilmgual ^ucatibn, Lfmibert (1984) has develc^>ed 
the concept of subtractive versus additive bilin^alism. Subtrac- 
tive bilingualismia described as studehts' lack of de velbpmeht m 
ih^i home Stn^xages aathey develop Jeck^nd-lang^ skills. Ad- 
Sviv i biiinguaiism is desci^el as contfii^^ 
'^ry^Y.. in the home language while al&3 ni^^tert^g^fo i^ond 
m^i^e^. Lambert argues that in subtractive biiinguaiism J;he 
iac^ of develc^ment in children'a I ^me langup?" wil! alsqlead to 
deficiencies in their mastery of the second language. AddUtive bi^ 
lingualism, on the bther haiul, provides the best potev tial lor Ml 
development bf: children's first and second languages. In tms 

paper wiE^ have discui 

Theiieed for a tw^waj^mterchai^e hetw^n theiraditLbnal 
Native American learning environment and a school's formal 
science curriculum. 

2. The potential use s/*^dnceles9^^^ 

de^^bpment bf English language skiJls in somej^tuatidns, whL^e 
givihgjnstriictibn in the hbme I'^ngiu^ge in bthef situatibns. 

3. The desirability bf elevating and integrating sciehce study 
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inU fhe web of the overall school cuiriculunu using sd^^^^ 

its ''jpnectibh with the home culture as a means of helping to 

teach the l*J)aaics^' _ 

z:^i^^:^^:^^9^® points, as well as the material resources we 
^scussed, reflect a common need to break down unnecessary bar- 
rers between traditional Native American cultures and the 
Western sdence frames; drk^l^^ the content area of science 
and other SNchbbl subjects. These things are additive processes. 
Just as Kiiditiye bilingualism enriches both children's first and 
s^:bnd bhguai^, additive scue Mciti^'e 
Amencah. students' iradit^^ same time th?t it 

prep^s studenta to master schotestic science content and pro- 
cesses. And additive science educs on can do tlus within a con- 
text of more holistic uaderstandin^ and meaning. 
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?s1athemali£s and 
He Indian Student 



I>avi(i M. bavisoh and Duane E. Schindter 



_ The bUingual student is a disadvantaged mathematics 
leamer-in terms of both caltural orientation and language pro- 
^ssing. It is too simple to say that "American Indians Hon't 
have math brains" or that they "can't do math." Such coSSents 
come aU tM easily in the face of th« poor ajffieveSent oi 
AmenMtt Jndian students in matheinatics _Beyoiid about the 
fourth grade level. The rcsjxihsible educator must ask "Why do 
these students net perfdrin better in_mathema tics?" and "What 
can be done to^elp them learn more effectively?" The task for the 
mathenatics educator is to desi^ a curriculum that will enable 
Native American students to do better. 

_ In respbhae to theM^uestions. it if spnropnate to considerJfie 
influence ot Janguage and cuK jro cti a bilingual student's 
^hhical la^^ development. -I. .-it .rs reviewed tSs in- 
fluenc&as studied by other inyestip f ;r JSchindler & Davison, 
ISSSt^or example. Green (1978) foi id tiiat iiatEavoidance dif- 
ferraces in perceived utility^ abiUty^to ^8tr%uish nuancss of 
maimr^ in the English tefi^ge^ and the mathematics 
vwabulary of the Am^aican I^bmJanguage all nrad to be cbh^ 
sidered as factors in the^ maffiematics leiu-mng of NativiB 
Americans. She discounted the idej. that American iudiai 



^isTO^inal essay appears here in p:Jitfor Uie ^e. All rights 
Mwved. Fenni^OT tojiB^fciiiuBt be obtained from^aM auSore. Dr 
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students^ fear and avoid mathematics because of failiffBLandlack 
of inherited skills, but noted further that American Indian 
students view rnathernatics as irrelevant ta real life. j : 

GarBe {19Sb)im his work with Navajo Indians, suggested that 
the students wire not ^tihg enough ihstructidh in mathematics 
vocabulwy. He recommended that vocabulao^ to be rbastered 
clearly identified and that stucienL^abrmanceJn vocabulary be 
passed dii to the teacher of the next grade; Teachers should try to 
use students* past exi^riences with mathematiral terms^tO-help 
give the terms meaning in a mathematical context: The introduce 
tion of a new term should be carefuUj^ orchestra te^^ through 
repetition in context^ and through saying it aloud and spelling it: 

Green (t9'78) and Gloss U977) both consented on the lack of in- 
terest in fristoncal ^terial dealing with the rnathematical con- 
tributions of Native Ame3<iii TJHs_is reflected in the acaht at- 
tention accorded Mayan conffibutionsi-forjBxa in classroom 
applications^ of the history of mathematics. - - zz zzz z 

Leap, et al. \1982) observed that American Indian students* er- 
rors in mathematics problem solvmg were due to the use <)f Jnr 
d .n language mathematics ba^ problem solving strategies 
rather than inaccurate mastery of Western mathei^ A 
raview_of _studies bf_ mathematics learaihg among a variety of 
non- Western culturesJndicateiUiat indig^^^ peoples are often 
unable to solve mathematteaL problems^ ttot are not perceived as 
culturally relevant (see, for raamplei^SSe^ 1982 
the abstract addition of thirty-seven and fourteen isjneaningiess 
to sor:.L ndh-Westefners. It woald be more meaningful to restruc- 
ture tht problem as the addition of thirty-si- /en horses to four- 
teen Jiorsea since in most Native American corranunities h'naes 
are important- _ :: ^: : j ii z: 

The Eastern Mdntana College Title VII Dean's Grant was 
Bv/arded ta addresi the needs of a multiadtural/bilingUal 
American Indian p6pulati6aJ5y_focusingL_6ja the expansion of 
selected teaching method i daises: A _prm^^giafl_bf t^^^ 
^ am has l:^n to extend the capacity of the institutionlo primde 
training relevant to biUnguai educators in the innc^ative utsexif 
techholpgyx iMthegwtics, and science. In the first year of the 
grant the Project Director concentrated on inveisti^tion of 
EngUsh language mathematics cbhcq)ts and terms used in the 
Crow Indian language, ah important native language in Mon- 
tana. ^ - -- _^ _^ : _ 

Th-» use of the Crow language is high among the dult Crow 
reservation population; and nearly eighty per cent bt trow Indian 




cjuldreh are fluent spe^ers of the Crow language (Read^ 1978). 
While design^ primarily ta address the needs of teachers: in 
reservatibh schools, this study has implicatidns fur many other 
bilingual American Indian students 

waya in which they process, mathematical information, these 
students are being ne^ect^ thrivgh the strategies u? • in 
r^f-piUr mathematics wr-ti ycuon in schools: 

V : 1 tliEmatics concepts in the Crpw language 

: 0 explore- -the _relationsIHp - between -jiie_i^ 
rna :.hematica concepts in the Engfisfc language and in the Crow 
language and ta document the ^istem^&and use-of mat^^ 
vocabulary in the Crow language, the author a devis^ ^^l^'^^' 
tured interview study with Crow Indian adults in several reserva- 
lion communities and Crow Indian children in three reservation 

schools.: : : n : 

The adults were all fluent speakers of Crow. Accbrdihg to th 3 
adult infoi-aants^ iiames for square and inrcle. were weU khbwn^ 
but the name. fQr-tnan^e_(wHch-meansi in_Engli8h;_**three 
points'*) was of recent origin and iesa widely known. Ni^ea ior 
other terma such as sphere were recent d^riptive invention; 

Mathematics terms currently in use reftect the mathematics 
iJn{K^itant within the Crow culture. Crow language terms exist 
for addition and fiiibtractibn because these c^i^ations have mean- 
ihg in the Crow culture. Crow language terms for opera tidns fuch 
as multipUc^tibn and division w^^ sury^. This 

mayiie bat^use-tJteinfbnnaxi^ terms. 
The adult informants noted thatimmber names are im^rtant in 
ceremonies and have specml significance in the Crow culture. 

Student mten^^ 

The authors identif ieitliee-SiSbQls i . he Erbw lnd^ eser- 
vaUon—I^or, Crow Agency, -aid £odge » ^^n ^s- -w^ere iu ^ is a 
significant population of hiliogual stude: :i At CAch school an sd* 
mimstratpr: plected tec students considrre^ fiue^t in bf^h 
English and Crow. The aiithbrs had ifqiie^ts^d that students be 
flilectd &m those in grided four^ five, br six whb had been 
involved^ ftbiB^ual education prbgranu 
^ Jk iluent C^iw-ipeakihg adidt acted ais int^reter to ask the 
survey questions in Crbw^The students came ione aLa tixiL^ td the 
room wtere tfaeautfaors-andint^preter were io(^tte± Each inter- 
view lasted approumately twenty minutes. Tte students pro- 
cessed the inteipreter's questions and answered them in Crow. 
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The inieipreter then translated the student's answer u.co English 

for the authors^ 

FoUowing is a sumiBary of respoBses: _ 

1. Nineteen of the thirty students could recite Gmw namesJ : r 
numbers up to r :r but no higher, while only one could gjve 
nr/i?^inrp be vc;^^ i tt/enty. However, when the interpreter gave the 
Crov; and asked the student to identify the 
humiifef. eighiee)< i^pgnized number names beyond twenty, and 
six of them re^ ogniz^ names for numt^rs greater than prie huii- 
dred. Thi^ suggests that even in bilingual programs students are 
nbi using^e erdwjiames for the numbers frequently, although 
they reco^^e^hem; 

2. Twenty-six of the students use 6rQw^umber names. jvhen 
speaking with other Crow Indians, especially with Jbniily 
members. For example, some students living or spending con- 
siderable time with their grandparents speak only Crow while 
wit^ them. This suggests that the students are using the Cro v 
number naihes they know. 

_ 3. : With only three _^ceptibns, the students^said th^ used 
EngUsh lahgua^ number names only in school There was a cleai* 
distinction in the minds of these Cr6w*si^^ 
one spoke the Crow language at home and the English language 
atschooh ---- ........ _ „ „ _ 

4. Nineteen of the students used mathematics only when deal* 
ing with money while eight of the remainder said '-when using 
numbers in an English language way.** This finding also supports 
the hbtich that these students :iy|sdciate the use of the Crow 
language with their 6utK>f^8chbbl lUe. 

5. Studf^ts apFN^ tb^e^^^ the terms for additich and sub- 
tmction^bnlyin the context ol instracUdn^wtether 
the terms were known seemed to dei^nion whethier the students 
could rvaiiember them from bilfnguai instroction ~ _ _ 

6. The term for one-half , and to a lesser extent^ that for ^ne- 
fdiirth, form {mrt of the traditional C^ow^ture^ Otherwise, frac- 
tion names are viewed as part of the English-iax&guage culture on- 
ly- ^ 

__7^ Twenty three of the students knew or recognized Crow 
names ibi aiJeast f Oc -jr. shapes (d^e^ s4uafe^ tnangle,^ rectangUi^ 
and star^^ and_^^_ ii v^j^^^-^wi^ita^J^e 

shapes. The term for drde waa nnfamiflar to tma stodrats; 
three were unfamiliar with square, and four with triangle. The 
widespr^d r^gnition of terms for circle iUid square was to be 
expected in terms of their significance in traditional Crow 




caitiut^. C^rtaiiUy, the imiK)itance Df tte shapes in 

^he Crow culture is supfxirted by these fiiidihgb. 

8. When a^ed the position of a designa rod in a set of 
Cuisenaire rddsr, only one-fourth of the students used the ordinal 
term representing fourth^ the jnajbniy^swere^ 
cl^ UiaLtheEnm langs^ge Sstinction be and or- 

dinal numbera was-not understood by these students. 
- 9. Each student was given the twenty-four-piece set of 
geometric attribute pieces consisting of the three pHiiialy colors; 
the shapes square, tnangie, circle, rectangle; and the sizes large 
aiid small. Each was then asked to sort the attribute set In 
twenty-five instances the studeht sbrted imtiaUy by s 
whereas mbot westerner^ sort iniiiaUjLby cS)Jor^T£iaji^^^ 
p&Bur U) Support the notion. that American JnSans relate better to 

^P^^^^ ^P^^^^^L^?^!^ s^s^ supports a 

tentativB conclusion that American Indians process mathematics 
differently from non-Indians. 

lb. When asked to identify differences between given attribute 
pieces, seventy-five percent of the students could identify all 
three attribute changes. This suggests that these students are 
veiy capable of relating to geometric materials. 

iiiteipretation of the fiii^ 

All students interviewed were classified by admihistratbrs as 
bilingual, but only one could count b^bnd twenty in the Crow 
language. The effect of years of schooling j2riw_childji^ 
Eh^sh_ appears to be iE&t Brow 5n^ia^- iaatfae^ttics 
vbraBiUaiy_j8 bein^ tost^ivin when t^ knew Crow 

numb^ names (as in countii^l, they appeared to be thinjdng in 
En^sh and translating int» Crow. They reported that they used 
English number munes when talking with other Ci-bw ^^ee^dhg 
children, but that they use Crow number haines when talking to 
Cr^w speaking adults. 

Based bh interview dc , it appears the Urbw language with its 
gebmetnc terinaatnd uses of mathematics ijperatibns is^not being 
used to aid inathematics_tau^tJn£^BshJ£Crow^8^ati 
schbbls._If_Crbw is tafaused to-teach mathematics to Crow- 
speakingxfaH£*eii, tfa&tracfaers need to be aware of the operations 
of mathematics within the Crow language and to be abie to use 
the logical constructs within the Crow language to assist Crow- 
speaking chUdren in the accbminbdatiph bf mathematics instni^^ 
tibh in English. This meanathgt specialized tracher preparation 
programs for teachers of Crbw-language-speaking children 
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should include stody of maihemaUcs cbnc^pt^ the Crow 
language. Crow bilingual ^ucation^^^^ in the elementary 
schools tmy center Crow langu^ lessona on mathernatics &^ 
tibhs in the Crow language and thus assis t hon-Cjow-speakihg 
teachers in facilitatmg Crow-language-speaiing cWdren's a 
commodatibn of English language niatheraatics com:epts. Crow- 
language ihafcrucUbn in mathet^ may enhance En^fefe 
tanpia^e mathematics achieveiMnt of Crow-lang^^ 
children. An ex^^niail Crow-language HiUngual mathenatics 
class which tau^t raitiaL^tfUng ind matKe^amucs ifr 
language to Crow-lan^ta^speaking children 
resulfel in these first graders-receiyii^ higher scores on a sj^n- 
dard English-language achievement. test_SjaathematiM ability 
than a matching group of CrowJanguagi^s|»aknigJKrst-g^^^ 
level children who^were given initial mathematics instruction in 
English (Clbss, 1975). 

Mei£cMbs of le&niiiig inathematics 

Equally as important as the role of lai^mipi^d-aalture bn the 
Native Ammcwl child's learning of mathenmtics is-ihe^ wiy 
mathematics is learned How do Native Amer>^an students pro- 
cess mathematical ideas? What is their style learning? 

One wayjof RMpdhdrng to these questions is addreissed by the 
**Math '<tnd the JJf^i^ye" p^^^ in Pdrtiand. 

Oregon. \s f rojectdire^tJSaieM 1985) indicate, many j;edple, 
regardless of culture, find nmthemaiics <fev6id bi me^ con- 
sisting ol nothing more than matfaematioS jargon^ ami symbol 
mampy dtidh. This remUts in mathemaMcsi underacfiaev^ent, 
ani. y, and aversibiL Many who are succ^sful in nnErttoematics 
employ sehsbiy perception, models, and imaipery, but this is not 
where the fickms of ichix)! mathematics lies. Maier focu^ atten- 
tion on xosual tfianking and its role in teaching and learning 

mathematics. _ ^ m - z -l z z _ _ - 

the • 'Mathem::'Jcs their Way^^^progrim, in use for a number of 
years, has pro\ 1 successful becauM SJtsjBmptosis^^^^^ 
mathematics to reality, the program haabc^ pw^oilarly^ 
cepsful with American Itidipm students who have beMfit^febm 
the more hahds-bni less abstract af^roact dear sug^ 

gestioh these students wiU be more successful when presratation 
of ^tEemaHcs^temU^spbnds ta their leaniing a^les bjr be- 
ing ies? fibs^ctimd^brevisuaLandL tactile. This bbaervatidn is 
- tojwrjrted by students VpreiSencef&r^me^c^^ 

as that they can succeed in Eng^sfa-language mat hem atics so 
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long as it makes sense in terms of the way they process informa- 
tion. Initiallyy U^e of the native language is important as ah aicLtb 
learning English-language termindlbgy; the cbhtinued successful 
learning of mathematics depends on students Jbeing able to pro- 
cess the ideas in aLTieaiflhpul way; Accordingly, it appears that 
f6r^_stuSnta fconi more spatially-oriented cuitur?^s, such as 
American Indians, a more-sensory-oriented teaching style would 
seem essential. 

Summary 

- Three i^uences affect the American Jndian student's capacity 
ta leam English language mathematics. The first is the role of 
language, tl»e second is the culture, and the third is the student's 
leaniing style. 

The authors foUad that Crow Indian bilihguaL students are h 
maintaining mastery of the Crow language as Knowledge 
Crow Uiiguagc mathematicaL^ concerned^ This 

miseB _quesU6m education in 

matl^niadcs instruction, at least in terms of mathematical 
vocabulary. Incomplete learning of mathenuitics vocabulary in 
the children's first language may b«$ creating children who have 
incomplete mastery of eithor their &&t Uui^a 
construct or the constructs of English. The influence of the 
students' culture, and the perceived: relevance of the 
mathematics >mrn(mlum^ is seen as axs^additional problem; Exr 
cept for working mth moneys stadenta 
mathematics they learn in icfaool to b&of wy use to them, nor is 
tte^ ^cfaool curriculum seen as cuitundly relevant. Most 
si^iificantiy , the students did not share either a large number or 
a wide mnge of goals. The sclu>ol curriculum, as Sir as the»| 
students wet^ concerned, lelated to just one goal^eaniing 
money. though these students were youngs schcK>l had very 
UtMe inpsage fur them.: 

The methods by which mathexnaUcs J& t3^ically present^ 
not consider the_ Indian student's learmng atylfe-Textbooks-^ 
t^ical^ writte^oT- white middle dasa America and preset 
mathematttaasjmesyntgM^ subject. Wfaile many txsKt^ 

b^^-smes now make reference to the use of tactile and visual 
aids, few teachers present mathematics in other than an abstract 
manner. Tlie Indian student dei>ends upon a more seiisdry ajh 
proach to be abte to learn mathematics e^ctiyely. 

llese influences, singly or in combination, have af^ct^ the 
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alality_bf many AmmiMm i lndia students to sucdsed in 
mathematics^ .Students in bilingual education prognuns need 
more attention jMud tb masterjr of mathematics tennmoldiy in 
the native ian^rage^ and thence to the mastery of English 
language mathematics v^ocaBularyj^^ W possible* 
mathematics concepts sfaouid be pr^entgi in iLmltugtUy rele- 
vant manner, using situations in which tbe studen^ may Mve 
some interest Above aU, the presentation of mathenraticdli^ts 
needs to be consistent with how students learn, the use of a tac- 
tile/visual approach assists students to fdiffi meaningful images. 
The authbra suggi^t that progress in these three areas will con- 
Sbttte td:mcffeiu(x^sful learning of mathematics by American 
Indian students. 
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Using MIeroeBmpute in 
Biiingual iducafion 

A. W. Sincktdnd 



_ T©diyi it seems incdnceivable that 

fSst BiMCM>cdmputers were ^metg^ng from des^^i' worksheets 
imta the Bome a^d ciassrobnL Yet, in 1977 ComnMdore (^th the 
PET miJt^Apple (with the Apple II), and Itodio SlniS (withffie 
fRi5-8b Model I) seefe^Jioing the words of Seymour Papeit 
deUvered earlier that same year before Congressional hearings on 
techndl^^: 

D^figihe nii^teen eighties^ small but Immensely pw^- 
ful perMiS-Computers i?Hll ba:pme as much a part of 
everyone's fife m ±he^^ Uie tdephone, the printed paper, 
and the noteboofc incfeed^jcran will integrate, and 

^nipersede the function^ tfese^d other cbmmiuiicaUonal 
and recreational home teSnblo^. (PapSt, 1977, p. 258) 

Since 1977, qth&B heralci^ the role of the nuCTpramputer 
in educatioiL Alfesd Borit^ajpio^ m computer-based leaniing. 
reinforced Paperfs commente this way: 

We are at the onset of a^^^or ^^L^<m in ^ucatibn^ a 
revolution uiiparalleied since tJie in^^Qi^ctf tte pra 
press-zThe cbtnputia* wffl the instrum«it of^sJ^rolu- 
tion...By the year 200a the major way of learning jrt^ 
levSs,-and in almost all subject areaawOl be throue^ the 
Eteractive use of computers. (Bbrk^ 1979) 



iSis original ^say a^eara^ hq^ifr priiit for the fi??t tiiiie._^ rii^rts 
ris^ved. Permission to r^rint must be obtained from the authcH*. Dr. 
Stiiddmd is an Associate Prbl^SOT ctf El^pntio^ ai^ Secondary 
Educatibh at Eastern Montana CoQ^ Bfflings, Mf 59101. 
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At first, many may have classified ^ views of Papert and 
Bqrk_as^extreme Md overly optimistic But, today, schools are be- 
iflg fiUed with miowromputets^ s and a generation of 

child^n expectiniltaisatas tool to help them learn. All areas of 
t^ching are eiq^riendng the anxiety of using this hew 
i^chnblc^ But no n«d could be greater than that bf the bt 
Iha^al lewAer and child. In a world where differences in 
Si^uage may have creatwi a chasm betw^rL Native J^merican 
rad EngUsh-speakingspdetiBs, theJ^^ 

tion may engulf the Native America in a sea of despair. 

Dr. JucUth Hakesi du-ecterif a prqject designed to aid the 
Aroma tribe, a memfe irf the All Indian Pueblo Council near 
Albuquatiue, Sew Mexico, revealed signs of the ever-widening 
technology facmg Native Americans as follows: 

Traditional approa^hes-fiyhe ieaching of mathematics 
and_ science are not^^^ rad students are falling further 
beluhd. At the intermediate grade levela many students ex- 
perience difftadt^ TOth science and mathematics and these 
difficmlties^ome appiu^nt on student performphci re&ults 
a steiMiardSzei? i^ests. In the area of sd(ancc poor peaoi- 
m^ce is ojften shown because studehisJa(£^basic content 
information while j^r perforiimhceih matfaemati^ is evi- 
dent m the basic skill weaknesses such as computatio use 
of the number ^stem, word problems, number conc^ts, 
and problem solving; 

The need is critical b^use if poor 

acad^c pottoits in mathematics and science are hot 
changed, tfeseJ^dblo students will not be afele to compete 
iiiS fcimu job mar ket in this area. Many will be forced to 
^ve the resi»rvation to acc^t Icrw payih^lbw levd^ j^ 
and others will simply drc^ but of the job market entirely. 
(Hakes, 1981) 

Tte cmnpito' could help overcome thisi but it wbiild beiSve 
to^mme that software publishers would create jL^^ficrat 
n^te: of micrwraaputer programs aim^ al the imffl Native 
Ameriran market. Thus, teachers must be^prepared to develop, or 
int^ate. existing software to mee^ite j^eiie n^is of the 
Native Ammcan iK^uIatim Jn t^r^aind^ of this chapt^, I 
will discuss ways to accomplishthesetwo alternatives as wgl as 
wha^ bilingual ri^ea^ to aid in this ciuest Where 

^)ecffibbilihgu^Lm^Moniputer softv^u^ does exist, it will be in- 
cluded in the discussion. 
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The discussion iad&ideimto tte follbwmK sections: t«dring 
about rnicrecomputers, teac^ig with roiCTbcomputerB, and 
teaching using microcomputersL T&se three sections loosely 
feUbw the model described by Robert Taylor (1980) iiijsis book. 
The ^mputer in the schmt Tutor, Too], Tutee. Therefore. 
Taylor's basic framework will be evident, but with my modi^ca- 
tions to account f«- t«:hnolOgical advances which have taken 
place since his publication. 

TOTcfimg about miCTO<»inputef 

TeacHng about microcomputers is suMivided into two sec- 
tions:^ computer Uteracgr and computer languages. Hsing Taylor's 
descripaoM, we i»uld dassi^ the microoomputCT in Ji^mputw: 
literacy oouraeaa^ait^ whUe in a computer languageco^M the 
inicrocomputer becb^s the tutee attempt to 

rraroduce human ta^s usu«^mputer languages. _^ _ 

Cbmpiiter literacy. Few disagree that computer Uteracy should 
be taught as early a& possfljle^ but implementaticaijnd cur- 
riculum develppment have been slaw^Jhera has been much 
ffiicuasion as to what is meant by the tem^mputer Ut«»gr Iwit, 
a suctj^ rapidly Jevelpping field, a precise,- static definition 
see^ ii^oasajle. This ausivraiess has eauswlm^eaacatore to 
h&somb j^ffietic and «iveh them ample excuse to d^y^J^P^ 
planning fw- jt K-12 iiLcra^mpUtir curriculum. Suii a 
whfch needs to b«as^namic as the compute field, must ded 
wilii the microcomjmter jaaJtod^bf the infonnation age. Hunto: 
(1983) foCUs^ on the role of n^cwxaM^puta^ as a tool of the infor- 
mation age, giving the following defimtwh for computer Utwacy : 
"SOiatever a person needs to be abletodo jriffi cbmputeTs^d 
imost about (wmputers in order to function in an ihformation- 

basediociety" (p. 1). .. .i. = - i it 

Hofaerato 11984) summarized Hunter s detmition mto three 

critical attiibutes: 

a. The npds of an taSvauaLheMssary for e^ti^ fimc- 
ticming with computers in an infoirmatibigbased society. 

b. "Needs" reSrs to skills^ knowledge, and attitadM._ 

c. Needs ^Lnot S Satic. but will vary with time, place, 
and individual, (p. 6-5) 

Eic^t ih^a few isolated examples, InSai^Klucatibii Has hot 
put forth the effort to implemefflt tiiis 4^tion (rf c ompnta 
Uteracy. A varie^bf fflemiw may l» ^ered to jusj^ 
of leadenh^ and ima^tibh. ^^^g' an era of hi^ 
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teclmoloKr,^^phy, school size, and even iack bf^eifctndned 
troctors^DMd not be barriers to tearnihg. Witfi a^computer. a 
m^m^and a telephone, the information of theworHd is at our 
fingertips, and communicatiOh wiUL ot^ iJative American 
grtmps can become a rewardmg le«rmng experience. 

In a study Mititlst "Let Tour Fi^^ Do the lyking^' (Barn- 
hardt, 1984), two schools in_t6ajOTiote North Sl<^ Borough 
District of Alaska took advantage of the iOmmunications 
technology described above and reported the foUOwing results: 

They Iteachersl b^in to use counters to communicate 
with suiwrvisors in other locations, to teach math drills and 
practices, to teach Mien^ei^ and to improve research pro- 
jects. Howev^^the-most interesting use Of the computer 
was_ as^ a commumcations twjl for instriictibhal anci^- 
ministratimfttuiwses. Using the coinputer ahdiinexifmany 
elfctaomc Jietworks, students exchanged infbmaSon with 
students in California . . . 

For these ISchSsjmd students, the worid of taandoKf has 
npi left them^Bandoned and isolated, but is dpe^i^ vistas 
of tea^^jehich win make them masters of iS^aation age. 

QmipntCT languages. Computer languages^ow computer 
usera to become the "tutor" while tfe ^^ter l^oimes the 
"tutee," If we stroctuTfr human k^i^edge into its language, a 
computer can understand tasks we ^te and then perforin them. 
In the process, computer Ja^miges must be translated inte) 
m^hine languajfe; only ihengan human instructiOhs he foltewoE 
The two most bbmmon translation process^ are interpnting 
^d compiling, interpreted languages, such aiBASmme^^m 
^U-purpose symbolic /nstructionCod^, LOUO (a mme derived 
from tfe Greek word for reasOhjb and J«SS4i (named after 
flhiise Pascal) are genOTaUy^fOUnd in t&K-12 environment Corn- 
iced languages, such as ADA lua^ after i4da iiuguste Byroh^ 
the Countess of I^vela<» consSeredby many to lie the fest pr<^ 
eammer)^ALGOL W^jiithmic ianguage), COBOL ^Common 
flusm^s Oriental £anguage),FGJe7!ft4J\rrFOrmuia J^twslatinS 
have been JisedJby^dOoge and business coinmuniti^ 



tevfl^mputer applications authoring system language and 
artificral intelligent languages. 

Mylona (19^5) d^o^ varibus aul^^^rstans which inay 
be apivi^riate m thejde^bpohait xtf teadio'-crHited jnimxxim- 
puter software for bilingud and Indian educatioii. Her report, 
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CAi dnd Authonng^ AiternakveSr d^ reviews a 

number jof: micrbcdmputer-ba authoring systems. 

Sui^Pilbti: an authoring language, may offer the best benefits 
to R-12 ^dx&h particularly to teachers in Native American 
8<£bbls;_Sup^Pilbt aUows users to interface videodisc players 
with mia^ccmputeridftwa^^^ imo^bmputcdr 
lessons too ipeda&ed£ri:bmin^^ sbftwai^j^iiblish^s, Ve^ 
llttie woi^ loLS been done in this arei^ but the possibilities hold 
great prcnnise. - - - - - -- - 

With the advent of artificial intelligence languages^ suet as 
LISP /List Pr<>ce8j9ing language) and PROLOG fProgramming in 
Logich schools mil be able to have on-site expert systoms in a 
variety of idisciplines, again shrinking the technological world in 
which we live. 

Teaming Witli Microroiiipiiters 

The ipbst cdinmbn use of microcomputors in schools is as 
''tutors/' Software to supiMirt this role mtist be prdgnimmed and 
product by '/exi^s/V (However^ if one examines tJie aita of 
products on the xnarket^ this might be cbnsidered a ^nennis 
torn!) 3%e prcKes&^blves atude^^ the com- 

pute while ifae^mput^-ezecutea stud^t 
responds; the compu to evaiutSes tfae re^OMe imd ^v^^t&e 
next a^ropriate section of text. Dep^Biiiig-on tte-t^^-of 
mcnxcmputer software, the process is either simple or comfdex. 
The eight divisioz^ of microcomputer »)ftware used in this an» 
are driU ahd practice, simtUatid tutorial, tool, problem-solviiig, 
ihstriictibnal game, testings and reoreatidnaL 
_£s- -discussed eirlier^ very little: cbmmi^rdallyi avulable 
mtCTftrompiitgr software is d^^ned odiifflvely: for Native 
i^oican^is^but^ffreaLm^^ the approiimat^y 3i986 saft- 
padkaj^ forSeAp plel a^^^ ^^e97&ebftimre t^cki^es 
for the MS-DOS (IBM-conqiatibfei fami^ ctf the 643 software 
packages lisr tiie Cranmodore fooollyv asd of the 545 softwmB 
packages the Itedio Shade <TRS-8b^ hoMy dm be inlbq^rated 
into the K'lSynimoUuirL (Data^fiinudied E 
C6Uege*a- ^cknological iZe^^ fdr Jnstructidn 

ZZUl'-LWitii iw^^ into Nati^Amincan 

dimatlums^ many of these software package ouiild aid the liar- 
mng^ ^oes& ISe-ki^ is toi teHiiLtime^Jtr a enable imd 
ma^ery of die material. Jf bilingnal reaeardt t^b-us mything^lt 

is that time rgqnirwl fo** y«MiTnn«tfnfff nf varinnw mrrimhmt 

materials is greater with biUngtial students than witit En^b- 
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speaking studmts (Holland, 1981). 

Alessi and TrdUiRagSSjxon^^ the four parts common 
to eff^tive teaching mcdelsLare presenting informatidh^guiding 
the.studeht practici^ and assessing student learning. Research 
indicates^t for most learaers this model of teacjuhg produces 
the fi^st achievement levels JKbran, 1971; Meirilt 1314; 
Klausmier & Feldman,1975K However, this iffaor^s^development 
of skills or cpnc^ts through discove^i^ experimentation, and 
practice, models which rnay be v^ry^ effective where time is not a 
constraint. The Alessi & TroIBp model appears to be the one 
fc^Uowed hy most software developers, with tutorial sdftw^ 
satisfying the firs^two phases, drill and practice software the 

thyxLphase, and testing the fourth phase. 

- BiK^ual education programs which wish to uae^crocom- 
puter software need taclearly idehti^ which models of teaching 
produce the most deskable results bef6rB_ihey invest in large 
software purchases. AdditibnaUyi th^Jnfomation could be 
critic^ in raodi^hg gristing software packages to better meet 
the needs of biUhguid Students; 

1 DriU and pradJce Bof twa^ and pracUce software is^ by 
far, the easjest^create, probably explaining why it makes up 
ovBr 6Q%^ ofeGonmerciaUy^avaiiable software. It 

iaelaoeasfest for teachers to use, as it ^nerally requires Jittlsex- 
pbxmtion to get students started. But, for drill and practica soft- 
ware to be an effective learning tool, more is required t&m a cur- 
sory mspectidil; teachers roust plan careftSly for its integration 

tate the cumctUtim 

This ty^ of pro^m is^a^b t^ mo^ severely critici2»ed of all 
educaticwnal softwaii Tfo jmjority of the criticism is justified 
be<^use ixiaiq^ of the pocur^t examples of micrdromputer soft- 
ware^ thanmSet are drill and practice programs. Most often 
t^s^ programs reproduce flash cards or worksheets,^! forin^t^ 
f(ff pw^rammers to put together in a quick, salable product 
l^erefore, teachers must question an ihvestii»ent in^edfiware 
which accomplishes nothing more than could be done without the 
computer. 

The two basic types of dnh and^praci£^ ^^mie are remedial 
an^ ^fcUl £^ia^ B^e££[ c^^^ prance ^ftware re- 
9ures teachers to perform somfi diagnosis rfa student's deficien- 
cies and titu^iden^^ a prof^mt that ^an focus on the p^b^ 
area. Moiedver, Ji^p->by>8tep expbnationof eaehj^ror is an in^ 
PortantJacetif a^daot is to master the desired skill the md 
of the program. Skill sharpening drill and practice software seeks 

.201 
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to improve either stodmta' aca^ or af]^ in a particular skill 
(which may be student or icacher inituit^). The critical diP 
^^Ci between the two fies^&ihen^ for dmgzi^sis and the 
detailed error explanation supphedLmtlnn t^ nmiedial program. 

The majority of the difll and practice sc^w^ ditos^ td 
remediaU^ but veiy few sdftwareprograms contadn tixe attrfi&utes 
descnbed above. Nearly all skill-sharpening software fkUs b the 
^ea ol Jading and mathematics. Thus, the main emphasis of 
tHa sMtionjsiU J»B in tiibse 

The raaffin^iHl and practice software concentrates on letter 
recognition^ rfpfiibeticS^ aljp>habetizatibn, sight 

words, phonics^ sSxtctnral analysis^ wbM ctefinition matching^ 
^d synonym or antonym mrtchtng. ILm tgh t be asaumed that 
the quantity of drill and practice reading- softwme^ Js vast; 
however^ quite the c^posite is true. There is apartio^r voul^ 
the bilirigual area. A^in. bilingual teachera nmst use neadbg 
drill and practice f^'bgrains as mastery lesrans, idiowing students 
sufficient time and repetitibn to acquire the skilL 

SeveraLstuSesJn this area bf cbmputeriz^ leanjing have been 
conducted and may provide insight in planning bilingual reading 
pro-ams. G^t^^^S^sh (£984) anaJ^rzd bbii^ writing er- 
rors of foreign stad^a|B on ifia W^t^ Skills Asseas^ht Tests 
(WATs). Resultif orthis compitoized ^tari^r xotttt pri^^ 
sight mtd writingijniblems^of Native American students.\Sat^e 
and Schntier (1983) |M-pduced a Gmdk to Microcomputer 
Courseware for BSUrigual E^ca^n^and Retatei Sem'n^s, which 
concentrated on reading software. Maribeth Henn^ (1982) and a 
team^-at^Ibwa State University ^ in re^nsf to tiie lack of 
mcrbcomjpiteL-pMgrams a^^ in reading optiqirehensidn, 

devdopedfive^crocQmput^prb^a^ aixnedat tl^ elemental 
^ievel Because ieseai^in BflmguaLraading iiri ll and priuiltibe soft 
ware— esp^daiiy in the Native- Amemcm laeiL— appeara M defi* 
dent, the way is dearly pointed for future Axutfulh^ rt a g t tion s 
and, therefbret: dev^t^ment of more substantial microcomputer 
sbftware may: be bn the hbrizpn^r ^ 
_ The a]^ of mathematics is filled with examples of driU and 
practicepmgmxu^ S^m presdibbl to cbll^e level Mo^ TOftware 
is idmed at^-iemedid. area^ b ^ prc^rams Mow t^ 
Adelines pr^iotra^ ^ention^ jQ^ whidi: db^ is Mallbn's 
(1978) microcomputer pro^^m^£Sn^tal^iHatA^whii£ givesdrill 
and practice problems in ^fth^En^&br-S^maSjuauig^ the 



and/or divisibiL This illustratifi a trend in bitingnal education: 
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fe^fiave developed programs for the Native American popula- 
tion; - 

TS^ w^many advantages to microcomputer d^^ and prac- 
b»^^g?ams-whencdiTectly d^^ Drill «nd 

practte microcomputer nwteriali interesting 
using grapMcs, vaiying fedbac^Lpatt^ keeping students 
mfqnn^ of their progress, aid calling on an assortment of media 
presOTtations which matoti^ intwest One of the most impor- 
tant features of wqt program is the progress data which jcah^e 
stored and used later by teachers to betfer guidelettneri &ac- 
q^ringifeskffl. lliis is, by to, the most important aspect of any 
drffl jmd practice softwM^. With Indian students^teachers can 
use^tWa reservoir of^ data to create individualized educational 
plans for each member pfjthe clasa 

in any of the fomyphases desadbed in the Alessi and Trollipil986) 
model of ieac^g^ Generally^ simulations are combined JiSth 
b^rsb^are to improve the chances for learning to^taka place 
ml to rd^nas previous^ learnwi cbncepts.J'pr iHs reason, 
ndcrocomputer simulat^ns may have gr^t^tentiid for educa- 
tion, especiaUy Indian edu<»tibn. Simulations used to reinforce 
previously learnwl mat^ial could greatiy enhance assimilation of 
difficult ronoqpts (Gagnei^ia63j._ 

_ By definition^ SL^im^ti^is a representation of a real set of 
events. A inim^mjwtCT simulation places users in the role of in- 
teractin^with jsituations creati^ by the software^ resulting in 
usere^in^fOTc»i to nuike decisidns whose consiliences Jead to 
the B^t Mt of events. Kmidaticms are most eK^ve wtenifa^ 
^vide ezpmeni^ that tn^ht be too dan^^ua in real fife or 
when they provi^ viraribus jbumeys tl^u^ time and space, 
allowing stu^nto to assim^ an^tmcKnce of roles. 

Alessi and Trbllip 11955) dmde^drocomputer simulation soft- 
ware mtb four grb^s^pl^fiM pro situatidnid, and pro- 
ems. A physi^^^ai^nd^^ a real device on tte imm)cbm- 
pi^er sOBesu altewu^stiidents to manipidate cbntrels br diate as 
if it were tha jeaLinstrument. C^ierating in a simulated airplay 
c^^it^i^mikg to opirate a ham radib^ qperating tM^^m^^ 
a^t^c^ reactor plant, andiM^nducting a sci^tiBc labb^^ at 
periment with txin^]£cated appa^ Rumples of 
physiral simulatidiL Most bf this ioftware^pa^ ^ed at col- 
Icfgeor vdcaticmal stiideh thani&JK^i2 learner. Withtte 
advent of videodisc technblc^, perhaps physiral simulatidn 
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models can be created t&L will ^ve K-12 Indian students oppor* 
tunity to experience devices asaaUy found*in large urban school 

curricula. i zlzz - 

A procedural simulation is sinjflar i^ipfiysioftLsfinffla^ ex- 
cept there is a prescribed procedure to be foftowed; md itJitlus 
s&qu^(^ set of events which is the prime objective. Exan^les 
would-be programs which show how to oper^i» a hand-teld 
calmlatot to achieve a specific solution (for example, doing 
squareTOOts^cScSlatixig lua avera^^^ and so forth), or to perform 
a titration ot acidi or baaea ii cSieimstiy Inhelder and JPiaget 
(1958) indicated that sequenoBd even^^^ in develop- 

ment of preoperational ^S ^^ncrete^pS 
Perhaps procedural simulations toiielpLri^ttfi)rc»Jeaimn^att 
early level would be beneficiid to aU ioreasof education^esp^ia^ 
to Indian students having difficulty assimilating new informa- 
tion into their native iangu^ 

The- jJiird simulation typii situational, attempts to place 
studenta in a scenario diff^ht ffbm their ctirrent time <Hr loca- 
tion, f he two previous^jHM of simulations dealt with skill per- 
formance; tSs d^Bs^ with attitudes and behavior^ of 
students as they intCTact^th the softwi^e^SMietunes this fii- 
vdlves assuming role&of animals t0!e^ iatke i^SJSMeUWobM 
or, more importantly, of humans of dWferent--^ttuil 
ba(&grcuhds (Oregon 7>wi Mid Vofcanoes). There is a gr€«t J^d 
&r situational simulation software relating to Indian culture imd 
faistoi^rib be created so that, not only they, but their EngUsh- 
speaS^ ii)imteqMirts, can gain insight into the Native 
American environment 

Process simulations dii^ii^ the other three in that the user 
does not actively participate dm6g ihe ainmlatteru iut must 
describe, before the process begiravWhatifo-Comimi^i^ 
This type of simuiation is generalty used to see d»mi^ endear 
timei such as in {x^iilations, economies, labor productivity, and 
spediEdized^^^^ siich as genetics (Gif2a&). 
_ Tha small number of cbnunerdaUy-avaito simuiation pro- 
^fi^sJs-primarily owing tb high cost and the amount of eajier- 
tise reqiOT^ior^rodttciidDu JIoww properly used^ simulations 
can be^ si^Bc^t factor ia^xeasing^^a^ and 
val^ble tools in draling ^^i^^im^ of i^c^t concepts. 
In the Indian K-12 curricuiom aintrito j^ppctttonity aadsts to in- 
te^te simubtidn soflwawi into dafly c^srwMn^ctivitjr.. - _ 

Tntoriti software. Tutorial mictt^omputer softwar&is dJfficdt 
to create because it instructs; it attempts to emulate teachers in 
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presentbg new material to learners. WhOe tutorial softwSe may 
be fcHind at any of Gaffhe-s (19701 level^oZlMrning, it is typically 
deyd(^)ed for disc^^ con^pt learning, rule learn- 

ing, and developing prbblcm-solving strategies. For this reason 
tutorials are adaptafilei^ a wide range of curriculum areas— from 
arta to p^sicil^ciences CGagne, Wager, & Rojas, 1981). Alfred 
Bork (1985), taffing about tutorials, said: 

Computer material must be designed to allow for not just a 
single conversaticMLietween the student and teacher (the 
computer) but rather an entire set of all possible conversa- 
tions" (p.62). 

Cogtraiy to Bbrt a _^ew, however, most microcomputer 
tuibrials are being jprwi^^^ only one teaching model in 

inihd. It ia vBi^^ expensive to produce tutorial software with 
mulUple^diing models. However, el^trdhic publishing is still 
in ite infancy and more elaborate tutorials may be foriJxconnn^ 
We know the population of learners is diversiB so that^oretSn 
one teaching model is r^uired to reach ijnajdnty of atodents. 
Thus, if tutorial software it to makia si^ficant contribution, a 
mujti-mpder apprMch^^^i^^^ for it to go. 

Strickland (198D) desmbed^ computer-managed metric instruc- 
tion packa^whicELdamonstrated the need for careful^-designed 
tulkuiaL sfoltware for use with students having a wide range of 
leaning styles. 

The degree of complexity of a tutorial program ihcreaaei aait 
requires more branches to allow for this variability of leSning 
styles. The more branches^ the greater ihdividua^ation is p^^ 
ble with students and subject matter; As^iHs evolution of 
tutorial cdmplexitgr continues _ it moves to^ /nteUigent 
Cbmputer-ylssiated /m and ultimately to 
* 'expert" ^st^ns JSuch-systems, now begimiing to emerge, show 
gr^t^proniiae^for education. Unfortunately, some of the l^st ex- 
an^Iesjof computer tutorials are found on midnframe computer 
systems. Slowly, some of these are being converted taimcrbcdm- 
put^ operating systems and will eventually find their way into 
K-12 ctessrdoms. 

Teachers of Indians heed to cai^J^y jexamme iomm^cialiy- 
available tutorial software^ maki^g sure ieatching models 
pre$eht^ ai^ appropriate Jg)rt&^^tud^ However, linearly 
design^ tutorials sho^d^be avoided whenever possible because 
they^^ne^y older (devdopal prior to 1981). 

Tool software. Microcomputer tool software includes program 
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groups such as word pt^d^xssihglA PFSrWHte, Bank 

Street Wnief; Word Stan etc.); electrom^^ t4p- 
pleWorks, PF&Ptan, yjslcalcy Lofu^ etcjr databases W 
pieWorks, Pf^tiie, Bbuse IJJ^ efj^^^ grapiuc/wbrd 
ptocessing progTRma {Newsroon^ Print^ 
is the most used of all software areas, priiWfly beamse its pur- 
pose aiid fiinctidn are easily understood by a variety of nser^ 
Since these: programs instantly increase productivity and 
technological knowledge, they cdiild have the quickest benefits 
for Indian students. z : : 

Problem-sol^g-BoftSire;^ Prbblem-sb^^ sbftware involves 
the highest level of Sagne!s (ia70)Jfearnmg Mct a 
limited number of studente nray^ have^rrachil this^ l^^^ 
thought but, for those students, problem^scdving^of twiu-e jcm 
jprpvide skill develc^meiit in a variety of cumcuhmi arras. Bften 
this is presented in inductive or discovery format. However, tiiis 
method requires long uiiinterrupted periods at the microcom^ 
pnter^ Sometimes the sbftw^ be more productive if 
students woS-fi groups Jbf ajnax^ of three students per 
^oup). The expenencexanJ)e madeinbfeiffS:tiv teacher 
has designed a follow-up activity-^hicttategrate 
with a previous curriculum experirace.^ As _S_iiy . other 
classroom, tochers of Indian students need to be prepared for 
the length bf time required by stodentsto successfully complete 
prbblehi-splving activities. Sometimes this means modification of 
their teaching ityles to accommodate the time.^ 

SbmabLthe more popular prbblem-sblving software names are: 
Gertrude's Secret^ Gerimde'si Puzzles, Moptowh Fan^ 
Rvcky^^s Boots, Match Wiis^ Mystery Mas^ Factjoi^^ The 
Super Factory, The IncrecUble Laboratory, and Thinking and 
Learning. 

liistnictidiial giune software. Instructional g^e software is a 
pbwerful teaching tool becoming more common as use of 
microcomputers in schools continues to rise. They closely resem- 
ble simulktibh sbftware^ but simulations are designal to mimic 
reafity. while instriictibnti gac^ not bound this con- 
straint; 6ert£]£^,-instructi^ ^ames are mbre ehterta^^ 
than other fox^s oi^u^ibnaLsbftware, hut they_jatticnpt_tb 
provide students with chadlen^s. Theyjriuy m^i^ 
value. Decima Darts and Math Dwrts provide dewmisr^ 
students with aii opportunity to nmster ftmctions wbSiBj^iaymg 
game^ since knowing fractions enhances the chances of winning. 

While there have been several attempts to classify games ( Abt, 
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1968; EHington, Adinall, & Percival, 1982), no system Has h^n 
uniformly ^dc^ted; mdredver^ there appears to be only.a smiS 
amount of research into instructional games^ 
genenc groupings of instructibnal.^mea m^ adventure, lo^c; 
rol^playihg, paycho^^ ^d^ Board, and combat, this is an 
arw whei^ teaifers must be dear on instructional olq'ectives 
be&re purchasing software. Appropriately used, instructional 
games are valuable as their motivating infhience is quite strong. 

tcstitfg softwa^ Assessment^ the fourth phase of the Abasii 
and trollip (1985) effective teaching models is ^ne otihe most 
essential parts of all instruction. The two^iajdr methods of using 
imcrpa>mputers in testingja^iau» t&m taconstruct tests or to 
ajmiiiiBter teats. Constructing tests is the most fr^uent uto of 
mcn^dmput^s in testing. A number of test generating prd- 
grams are on the market. GeneraUy they allow teachers to create 
multiple-choi^, tru^&lse, or fiU-in-the-blank tyi^ questions. 
Some programs prd^ade for random selection of qmestions ftdm^a 
pool of stored jjuestibns. Many ^ve statistical data on student 
peribnnahce. Some even provide an item analysis of the test 

questions. 

Jlietc^om^ter acfamms^^ of tests may emerge as4L popular 
use with the growing number of micros in schools aiid the advent 
of videodisc players, this combinatipii would allow euminers to 
be removed as a variable, espeae^y in tests administei^ to 
preschcK)} aiid elementary age children where ihteractionfi be- 
tweeii childreii and adults often take_pla^^The jise of ^croc^- 
puters in teating could bmefiLieacfa^s of Native Americans, 
where lah^u^ba^ers oftenugfluence test results. 

IlecTiaiianaLBoftware^ Recreation software is not inteiided to 
have instnictionai merit; therefore, it should be liniited to ac- 
tivities outside the classroom. Because thish Software has enter- 
tainment rather than educatioiial value, its discussion is omitted 
from this chapter. 

Teaching using itiieroeompiiters 

Administratiye uses of iiiicrdcoiiiputers can be dividedintb the 
categories of office aiid classrcK)m. This sectibiLdealrb^ wit^ 
classrddin admMstrative: use8._The^ieacher_ haa Jt^eat deal of 
paperwork invbl^dhg gradingjamLkeep&g of data on each child. 
By^roj^rly using a the time requited to per^ 

temJtheae ta^a ran be greatly reduced Microcdmputei^ caii 
hdp prapare reports, worksheets^ quizzes, tests^ Jmd classroom 
art materials; aid lessoii jlaiiiiing and resbuix^e siUij^ul^ and 
help in other ways diily liixiited by a teacher's imagination. 
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Sununftry 

This chapter has tried to bring to the fprefrbnt the great dgpdr- 
tunity^ as well as^i^l* tor the immersion of t^hnolc^cal ad- 
vances mto the lncHan cUsarodm J^jnbre 
Aiong with this, £owevir, must come^ oppcff^ 
workshops and inservice training seminars for teachers to master 
skills needed to integrate microcomputer software into existing 
oirncula. Beyond this must come recdgnitidn for comprehensive 
K-12 ciirnculum planning embracing the techndldgi 
bfjtdday and tdmbrrbw. This requires bbldness coupled with care, 
since . the_ vasi_ array of software available labeled as 
''edurationai'VcanumEmy t&es be^sl^ 

It is my contention that bifing^al (for example, indbi) 
students can be particularly helped in their struggle to live and 
exist success^Uy in two worlds through the use of microcom^ 
puters and software. Simulations, drill and practice, tutdriid, and 
tool programs cah prbvide individualized instruction that aUdws 
achie^nement bf subject matter mastery. 

_ HBviQusly; tfis cliaptef ia butu Imef examination bl_educa- 
tionaJ computing. bilingual computer 

education warrants further extensive study. 
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Physlcai fduealldn fer the 
Indian Student 

Robert W. Gruehihger 



The vaiues and skills wHc& SaiivB_jSinSijiiis^^ te^ 
^^ed for survival wcare p^petamted tfaMo^gm^And aiK)rts. 
Games \yoth developed and tested the jstrengtb^ ^tamim^^)^^ 
pain tolerance^ and cdura03 required for life. Thus, gunesL^^ 
sports often simulated htintmg, _fo(Mi withering, tipi buildbg, 
relayi^ vital messages^ or fighting (WiseJ 976). Skills emphaste^ 
edjeereJfbse of throwing sp^s* shifting aitbws, riding ho^ 
and running. Leaders of games wc^e chosen for their successes in 
competition. WitfeiH tHs^ then, it is Mtle that the 

Cherokee chose to call ^Emea-' tfaeHtSeJBrot&^rM with par- 
ticular reff^rence ta the ancestral form of what today is known as 
Laa*d8p (Lavine, 1974^^^ - — - - - 

It wiU_<bme as no sUxprise to Native Americims that 
vasive elements in <:bntem sports wene^ bcm of American 
Indians. Not only is Lacrosse Indian origin, bu t^ ^ur e^e ld 
hockey^ i<^ h(K:k^, soccer, and football, although similar graies 
developed independently in other corners of the world, as wcdt 
underlhe innate h^ of humankind to play, to contest one with 
another^ to Kck^ td thrown to run, to wrestle, to leap, and ^ 
dance. The American kniSan i^tn^also Sel pride of ownership 
when it comes to tte 6S^ of many el^ehts of mcSienrilay 
q>ort and recreation. Canoes, sleds, snowshoes, moccasins. 



This original essay ji^ecyradl^^inp^ fiait^ time. All rights 

reijirved^ PennisBion to reprintmmst beicditaiiiedifrom the author. Dr. 
Sn^eninger is an Assodate Pro^sor of Physical Education at Eastern 
Montana College, Billings, MT 69101. 



l^mocks, kayaks, ponchos, tobdgpns, parkas^ stilts, swings^ 
tops^ and in fact, rubber balls, are some Indian inventions 
(Brescm. 1981; Josephy, 1968i= Lavine^ 1974). Games such as 
Blind Man's Bluft l^sbner's Base^ Whip, Hide and 

Seek, and FgUow the Leader were common among tribal children 
(Whitney, 19771 

Ti^,^^. Indian groups had some games in coEomoh and 
otaers that were unique. Moreover^ all games and jports were 
constantly in a^ state of change in miibf on jmajor ^^w^ 
(Hcddenreich, 1986). There is value in teacfiing ^mes and sports 
that are the Native American hmta^ stece the goalaof edura- 
tidn ^ to preserve what is culturally and to 

pro\^de us both with a^fing for history (where we've beenj and 
destiny (whiBre Ji^e'te going). 

Physi^^caticmL p^^ for native students, then, heed 
hot je aras t ic aily different than for anyone else. Hbwever^^me 
£^*emres do exist, and it i&im{X)rt4nt torecc^nize andplanior 
these differences. First, while physical fitness and motor sHH 
development should be the primary dbj€ffitlvea, r 
should be given to the sigiificant socid AncLemotionai growth op- 
pprtiinities available^ t^^ children through 

physical education classes, intramurals, and interschblastic 
sports._ 

Secihd,^ _alfl56ugh children, reg^u^ess of race or ethnic 
back^ound^ go through the same sequences in learning motor 
patterns and a curriculum bas^ on develbprnehtal mbtoriasks Js 
immwiiately suitable, timetables and comparative e^hases 
might vary. 

Third, t^causNB of the umque aspects of ifae native expedience, 
dpjK)itunities should tee ^nsidered to introduce g^mes of low 
(g-ganizatibh Jit the ^rim^ which are either Native 

Americ^^gamea^r wfai^^ adapted be mdi*e relevant to 
the culturaLaetting. Similarly, in the middle and upj^r grades^ 
wSii Jmtroducing lead-up s^es to t^in sfKirts^ the physic^ 
educator is encoumged to incdiporate those that have roots m In- 
dian culture, or at lc»[8t to explain the extent to jiehich the game 
has been known in the Native Aiaericah lexpenenca 

An account of games play^ by Incfiam would fill several 
lMK»ks^aiKi severi^^ have beeiwritteh t&ttJist games and tell how 
t^ey were ptey^ (Mai3''aaan, 1958; iSili^ 1975). Equipment is 
descrite^ in scm^d! th^books, with detaiieiinstnictidnabn how 
^ make-it In^rovtsadon is possible with the use of hewer 
materiab. For example hoops made of plastic or of rubber hose 
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joirod wiffi i^ooaei dbwil fiiad^t^^ could bubstitlife for the 
b-aditionid wooden fidcqps fi i&e &o^ and fipear game, ^ince In- 
(Uans continually made- the besLuse-oLwJBat tliey could find in 
their environment, such as by usii^ metel for ax^w Upland 
spear heads when iron became avaiiable, it wi^d nbt-£K^m^ 
pure to use synthetics, plastics, or even manufactured eq^ment 
in teaching and practicing: in the eighties those playforms that 
came into existence centwies ago. i 

JSentibiLiidU be made here of some o$ the more common active 
games^ ^drtSi^ and^umteats that would have provided jihysical 
fitness bene^ to contestants;^ Fancy dancing is omitted^ since it 
thrives both as an ex^cise^tnd an jolLfbm Jipart firbm any need 
U) pre^rve it. Aiso emitted is fecussion ^tJhe many guess^ 
games and games of chance, which also formua j^ PM" ^1"^ 
ttaditidiL Suffice it to say that g^unbling was associated with 
games of all types. 

CMldreii's gailiM _ _ __ _ 

Children's g^es mimicked adult activities (fc^oto^-^^^ 
Girls would put up mmiature tipis and boys woidd bring rabbits, 
imitating the huiit^ Stilts were fashioned for Hop^ Shoshone, 
Crow, Zunii and Mayan children^ to motion but a few. Swings 
were_^njbyed Jjy Pivmee^^^^ Teton ycnmgsters. Dmlng the 
i^ter; chflc&^n in the nbrtliLcbtmtry wbuld spin conical t^s on 
the ice (i^JpTO^ i9M>; e motions of 

animals, so FoSow tfae^^^ad^ asua ^der a^^ 
animal movement patterns would be w^ roceteed IM^F^'lan, 
lSf58). Tag games were also popular, as were other running aid 
relay ganps. The Indian game of Lummi sticks, from the Nor- 
thwest tnbe of the same name^ is known to every physical educa- 
tibn teacl^ tcSay. i : _ ^ : 
_ Fie5 Trap. Aznbng Nbrthwest Coast Indians, a tag game was 
ptayed^&which jbmewhei^betwf^iLf^^ would 
hold hands a^ ^rm a fishe mm 'i ^^ancL t&^ br four bthi^s 
would be the fish. The object was to tn^^^e BsE Ey touchy 
them with any jwt of the net. Once caught, a fish presunmbly 
b^^e ^Lrt of the net and the pune continued ^Ross, 1979). 

Hoop Rii<^. The Beaver Clan of the Sraeea Nation enjoyed a 
circle relay involving passixig a 24-inch diiuneter lux^ over the 
head; Ebdy^.^id^lega of each pl^^ the circle and back 

agfitin & reverse sequence jstep-injtb tl^ hc^p^ bv^ the tiiinki and 
oft over the head). The first to^iojcbmpte^the hbbp passing 
without missing a person or step was the winner. 
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ComoA Darts, made of sheiled corncobs and feathers 

Brenai&rbim^at a circular target drawn on the grdund at various 
dis^c^. Twenty feet was cptnindn, although the target could J^e 
nearer or farther depending upon the skill level of the par- 
ticipants. - 

Dodge BfUl. Magdah, Pawnee, ahd other praSe tribes ^p^ a 
forni of dc^ige baU in which a batter would toss up and bat a 
rawhide baU mthi foujtfootiiardwoodsUck^ or so 

fielders enckcling ihs batter ^ught the ball, the fielder wdidd 
throw it fronoLt^t spot at the batter. The batter had td<l(xige the 
ba^j^lule staymg inside a four-fddt diameter circle. If hit, the 
batter became the fielder, and the thrower became the batter 
(Whitney, 1977). 

Archery 

- indiacs commonly held their bows hdrizdntally rather than ver- 
tically. Variations prtK^ed frdm (a) standing and shooting at a 
stationary tar^t to (b) standing and shcKxting at JLiniovm 
such as a Jball of yucca JNav^joh Ic) stanffin^ind sfaoo^g at a 
bu^ald hide being draped by raftHdci Jdj jS^^ to have more ar- 
rows in the air in &rapidJ&« iecfaidque at one time than could 
your opponent^ ie) Jrancfaii%^ piece of straw into the air and try- 
ingio Kt it with^^urow, similar to trap ahodting (CrdwLand (f) 
ric^ and sfa(M>ting at a grass target (Lavine, 1974J.1 Targets 
varied from shooting through hdles in a yucc» in New Metlcd^ to 
corncobs in other {mrts of the Southwest^ and to a sapliE^l)rancii 
in Caltfoniia. The Blackfddt had their own version dlarche^ ^5 
consisting of sbddting an arrow into the grdtmd.^d ifaen 
shooting a secdhd arrdw_ati;he ffist^ Where tfae&st^row landed 
teecame the "tee" Sr th^next shot. The Pawnee variation con* 
sisLt^ of^dbtii^ ail lOTOw so that it would land flat about 50 
yiffdsjtfiead.&ther archers then attempted to shoot aatheir ar- 
rows would come to rest across the first (Whitney, 1977J. 

Bowling 



bbwHng^tUeys built by the Cherokee. The alleys were mide of 
hardened clay. Stones were pitched at clay pitis dr clubs. In thi 
Southwest, corncob targets were khdcked down: by roUihg 
wooden balls. In I^isiana aiid Arkansas, hdwevc^^ the Cadddln- 
dians playf^ an iiitei^ting team garnet not unlik&w&ttJs-nbw 
kndwt IS "Pin Guard." A fi^d abdutM feSLby Id feet vras wak- 
ed out, and six clay "Indian clubs" were placed side by side along 
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each: end line. Two teams of ptayem competed; ^cfa team 
cdhfihed to its <mn half of ttee field. Tbe object was to throw a 
basketb{Ul-sized ball filled with seed so thatit would knock down 
the pina. Pl^ objatinued until: one team had knocks over all the 
pins on ihe_other team's end line (Whitney, 1977J. 
\^ter spo^ 

Eastern tjibespebple 8lid:b1;^ect8 along the ice in contest^ for 
(fistance; Tib objects, ^ed snow snak^^ consisted of sticks, ar- 
rqwi^fea^re&^ri^ made of animal nbs^ hbro-tipped sapling, 
antfer pieces^ v^tr^^ Jbows JZ^wie^ Snow snake 

among Northern tribes employed :flat^r r6uncLr od« taIong as ten 
feet which were hurlkl acrc»s crusted snow or smocdth ioe. 

Snow boat at^umsintly was an Indian version of today's Cub 
Scouts' PmBmoqd Derby. Today CH^ Ssouts make pinewood cars 
and race them down ramps; Indian chUdiB^ whittled canMs out 
of hardwood and raced them dbwnJoMl chutes^ A small keel k^t 
the boats fidm flq>piiig cy&r bff tbe track (Lavine, 1974). 
.^akota made deds uflix^ tte^n bl bis^alb as runners fioid 
cfa^n^ooflJo^the-^bdy bfJ&il^ The_riba wSe_ii«L bir wiiJi 
rawhide, and aSu^io d^^^ttod t&^£^t^ t^i&dJWbI£e^ 
1982). Khotana, Cres, aind 6ldppewa youngsters raced both on 
snow shoes and in toboggans (Whitn^^ 1977). 

Ice Shinny. The most intSreNSting winter g^e was Ice Shinny, 
foimd ambng numerous Ndrthern tribes. Early^ North American 
white settlers were acaisU>m^^^ to the sight bf a biwe running 
across the:i<^ pushing a puck with a cuived stick. Shinny was 
play€^mth_^bblced sticks_aixx^^ bf to- 

day^ Jn f act; Ibe sBra^ may be cb^derocLfL p^c^^dr bi ice 
^^^^^y* ?^&<nig& s^^^s were not u^t-Teffi^ 
tempting to score goals against the opponents by hittiog a baU 
through a goal with the stick (L^yine, 1974), Among the 
Flackfddt,'twd upright logs were the goal posts, {daced on end 
lines about bniHluarter mile apart. Thel>uck was a:feidt of wood 
cbvered with rawhide br was a stone. A game consist^ of seven 
pbints. As many as_5Q^pIayca^^ w oh a team. (Blac^obt wbmen 
had aiui^^t&l_meth(ML of chbi^ing^ tl]^_tea]n& EaclLplay^ 
woSd place her individtxi^ cuved Jtick^bn^^^ and j b^d? 
folded person would choose the sticks t^o at a time^ cUvidmg 
them intD two piles. The owner's of the sticks formed the teams 
(Whitn^, 1977).) 

Sbmny 

_ .Shinny was the foreriixmer bf both ice and field hbck^, uid was 
popular fi'bm Canada tb Mexico, from the Atlantic to tiie Pacific. 
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^^y^i tbe^ ice version was played by meirahd wpmeh^ th« land 
g^e was engaged in primarily by women. The field variedLffom 
four hundml feet to one-quarter mile long. Teams^competed by 
defending goals IcK^a^ at opposite ends^ of tfie field or by taking 
turas aiKi counting the humbef of strokes that it took to ^core a 
goal hitting the ball along the ground with the stick (Lavine, 
lSf74i Whitney. i97Tj^ 

DojiKkLEkiiU. £b Ball was a variation of slunny in which 
t woE asebaB-sized bails were tied together with a six-inch leather 
thoi^ llie doubte-ball was earned or thrown with a hooked stick 
some two- to six-feet long. The game was popular among Pawnee 
and Pima women as well as females of many other tdbes; but was 
hardly ever played by men. Mehbminee women pfayed doable hafl 
on a huhdr^ yard long field, wiffi^tfi^botati^ and from six 
to_ t^ pl^rs on a team; JFhe g^me smarted with a ball toss at 
inidfield^ Thenplayerawixtddpick up, run witli, and pass the ball 
until a goal wasjsc^d. it was permissible to tackle the^ car- 
rier,^ but jsas not okay to touch the ball with the hands (Brescia^ 
1S81 h Today, although variations might be used in cbhtests or 
relays, MacFarlan Mvises against the team^ame becausfebf the 
considei^ble risk of injury fi'bm the stick (MacFarlan, i968j. 

Lacrpsse 

L i^^^l^s had their own types of bbwUng, hbckey, 

baseball, wrestling, and football^ primitive forins bf these apbrts 
were found in other parts of the wbHd as welL Lacrosse^ hbwev^ 
is uniquely American Indian^ The Trenc£_^Ioiw 
Lauddnieri*e record^ the {^une^inJ[&64 inLw5t is jaow Mississip^ 
pi, among the Cbbctaw;. T^ ^^me called Kabocca. The ball 
used was the size bTafbEbaU, and^rat ODmmonly was made of 
buck^in stuffy with hair. Sometimes it was made of wood 
(La^^, 1974; Cufin, 1976). There were as many as sev^ hundred 
players oit one te^l Each player had two sticks with a cup- 
shaped ^end to catch and throw the ball Goal pc^ts w^ a nule 
apart. The score could riin to bne hundrectpbihts^ and iL^^e 
could take four to five days, br Ibh^r. The EhiKtaw pl^ed 
Kabdcca against the Creeks and the CHickasaws^ambng othera 
to eaiti hunting privileges, to settle disputes, br to determine the 

best warribr& 

Kabocca waa pfiy ed by men j>f the Algonquin and IliMiubian 
tribes bttb Ai^tic Coasit ^d Great Lakes, the Lakota to the 
west^ %eMuskhogena of the South, and Iqr the Chin<K>k and the 
Saiish in the Northwest, with different names. Although the Irb- 
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quels ^ed-tfie ^une Tofecmt iiu the •'little brother of was" 
French'wtda^r observ^ that sticks used by the 

Seneras resembled a bishop's staff called **la crbssier" in French, 
tiMiSed the gune Lacrosse. - - - -^ — 

Lacrosse was a violent, active 5ptf)i^withmuchTun^^ quick 
star^i and frequent injujy (Andersoai, JlS83|.^tt^ ShiaraLee, 
and Sioux JLafcota) iSBnmtted women to play. Cterokee, Ehartew, 
Muskbg^ and Seminole us«i two rackets; the rest of tiie tribes 
mentioni^ U£^bne. Jan^^^ Mpbn^ described a game he witness- 
ed cmong the East Cherokee in 1889 as follows: 

It is a veiy ^citing i^me, as weil as a very rou^ b ne^and in 
its g^eral fiiatiu^ is a combination of baseba^ footbaU^ 
and the old-fashioned shinny. Almost eveiTthing short of 
^mle:^ is allowable in the game, and both partis 
sbmet&es^intb the contest with the deliberate puipose of 
crippfing or otherwise disabling the best players on the 
ixwing side. (Culin* 1975, p. 586). 

fortunately ^ the rules have bMn refined through the yeara. 
Trama &ve bi^h limits tb^ firsts 30 or so p^ side, and, theo^ to 
the cuiretttiS-itside fbr meiii 12-a-side for women, and the field 
has decreased tbJ^ sue it jLB^cer p^ bf safety and 

protective equipment have bee]radded^(Ander8bn,_1983$. : 

Modem LacrosBRB is played wid &earaaBjmd the JEJnited 
States ^Whitney, 1977). A variation. Box Lacrosse, ia-^yedJn 
icel^s hcx:kcx™^> adofiting rules from ice hockey, lacrosse, and 
"murder ball" (Laviiie, 1974). 

Hoop anei pole gaiii^ _ „ ___ __ ___ _ 

Sports implements often were derived from wraponaui^^ 
himting or in war. Thtis, tte shield beciame a hoop in the hoop and 
pole game!^ and the spear became the pole.: In Gamago, the Iro- 
^Qis_hbbp_and^pole game^ a fi^^imd-a-ha^ of m^le 

was tfarastat emetght-inch diamet^ hMp. Two tMms^ each of 15 
to 3(> piay^s, Bned up^ sevendJeet aj^at and ttie hoop was rbUed 
in between. After the hoop wa^qp^ra^ thabppbsite t(^m had to 
throw its spem^s to hit inside the hoop. Any player who missed 
lost bis ^>ear (Bresda, 198^^^ 

Sbmetimes aiTOws & darts were throvm at a rolfing webbed 
target bbbp which hadbe^ divided into different point values ac- 
cbnlin^ tb diffioUt^^ . Bia<^bbt wiuriors shot arrows at the hoop 
as it rdiedpast^^iMified pcHnt. Most tribes riitricted participa- 
tion to men, aftfaou^ women bf some trib^, such as the 
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Kl^nath^ w^ allowed to participate. Pawnee tribesmen used 

darts, juui Sauk and Fox, arrows 1974}. 

-A variation of the j^e as played on the prame involved two 
competitors who shd eight-foot lon^polesjafter the rolling hoop 
so the ho<^ would fall over one when it ran out of momentum. 
Seeding was as follows. 
H<x^ ^11 bh part^Jthe pole =: l point 
Hoop fell on the butt-end of the pole = Z points 
Hoop felLon tte point of the pote = 3 points. fWhith^^ 1977) 
For p^^cai education classes today, however^ the J'BuBao 
Hunt!- game of the Oklahoma iu^ seems moat jadaptabfe^^ 
objective is to throw a blunt i^)Sir through^ Jten inch (inside 
duxrffiter) ring made of gr^h feanchea wapped wit^ rawhide. 
Children ^ ^yided into ^dupa^ which will make best use of 
available equipmeht ao as J^xaflow maximum participation cdn- 
pistent withgbodaflae^r practices; the groups may he subdivided 
into th^w^s^id jetrievers. the last person in Ime rolls the 
h<)op, MMi ihe A-st throws the po|e at it. Each child is given five 
tfials^Throwers become retrieyere^ and retrieverajoiiLthetfiow. 
ing line as rollers, and so forth. Close supervision is advised, to 
prevent someone from being hit by a pole (Wise, 1976). 

Foqtbali 

_Sames played with the feet ranged from foot catch toioccerio 
kick stick races. Foot catch was played by tnbeawomen; who 
balanced a snttOl deerskin ball on top of the Joot^BSed it into the 
air, and caught it again bh the foot. Pretty Shield (Linderman, 
1932) gives this account: 

this happened at the-hbllbw^r^ hear_The-big-drop. the 
leaves on the tiws were nearly gro5irn^5everal of us girls 
were playing at kickihg the baft In this ^me we choose 
sides. A girl places the baUjn^ for foot, and kicks it up, 
keeps doing thia^untiLsfie misses^ and the ball falls to the 
grbuhd. It i£Lt&ni&i other side's turn ta kick the bait each 
e^l tflcingAerturn until all have kicked, the side that k^ps 
the bdl from falling the longest time, the greatest number 
of kicks^ wins the game; and always the winners touch the 
foreheads of the losers with their hands, (p. Ill) 

K^ttySHeHdescnh^ a ficking-^ made for her ^ her older 
sisterLA'Tfo tiUn skin that fa over a bufi^b's heart is taken off 
a^^uffed with antdq^ haa-. My ball was a very^ejone; 
^tetedred and blue'Mp- 35). She^^^ 

same ball she used in the ball vbU^rihg game desonbed above. 
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_ Smbng the Eskimb, thi ball was one-and-a-half to twoinctes m 
dtemeter^ made of buckskin, and somewhat akin to the^oputo* 
tackeysack naw pbssesswi by hordes of American teenagers. By 
comparison^ the soft l<ither hadi(^s^ measures about six in- 
ches in circumference, oitafefflat one jaid a in diameter. 
There were many variations of battkiadng gamcsLthe earliest 
was f«:drded as far back as lS83;^FotniatMce^the Eakimbs had 
a game simillar to line sooDer. Yakima men_ ard ^bn^h pUyed 
fbbtball bn a field, counting one point per goal, ^aiAfiffliwi^ a 
^alie to block the ball the Paiute played Wat Si Mo, o^^ 
5Q-yardJieldi with twb t^ms of four players each, using a ttae^ 
inch wide imdcskih ball JBrescia^ 1981). Most trife^s disalbwwi 
use of thehands^although jfOEQega^ lumds and feet, 
the topinagu^m of iEflifornia had an elaborate fbbtbaU-handball 
game in which men had to5s€LtBe£fet,J¥^ per- 
mitted to throw the bait AnothBr Ca^omiairite, the Nishiniutni 
played with an oblong ball, 12-inches in itsloni^stdmineter, with 
eight players to a team. Dr. Hudson described the game: 

One bail is used, the gbcdsxbMisLbl pairs bf pblescthrwe 

feet apart, atthe ends of aone-thbuMndfMt cbu^ 

play is the rule, as a player is aUowed tarun witEUhe bai in 

his hands, and interference is permissible. jCulin, 1975, p. 

703) 

D^s this sound familiar? - — ^ ^ 

Tek-inu Pu'ku ro^ns, in Moquelumnan tribd lang^u^,- *-tb 
kick little dbgi" and was one of many kick ball and kick atick 
races ambng Native Americans, two jiaraiUel Unes were mariked 
six incheaapart^ and pbsts were plac^ at the end of the lines. The 
object waaioJceep tte small, bu<^kin ball l^tween the lines 
while loot raicSg; if tftaJSai went but bf bounds, it was restarted 

from that point (Brescia, 1981 )i-- 

^ Intertribal kick ball races were xonnnor^ such jtsJfetween the 
Papaga and Pima. Otlier tribes of the Switlmeat jdso pByeflJad^ 
ball ami kick atick, but the best known kick stick racers were the 
Zum. While th§ Navajo were r^ted to have the festest runners, 
the Zum wbuld llways 1^ at kick-stidk races, kicking a stick 
along aniracing tb eatch it bnly tb repeat the process for many 
mil^ (Nabokov, 1981). 

Rirnn&g 

For mahyiiibes^ ranning was and still is an impdricnt part of 
life. According to Mails (1972), 
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Boys teibrmare years of age wei^ compelled to take ibiig 
rans, go without food and water for long periods of time, 
to roil iit the snow, to dive into icy water, and to stay awake 
and alert for hours on end. 

PueBlb children were told to "LTOk to the mountain tops and 
the^mring (will) be easy. " Bc^i children and adults would ^tup 
before dawn and iiin to the fields j;b cultivate^ as^fiur iiSS^es; 
and then teck again by mghtfaU (BSsda, 1981). Each^^ had 
its niniiingraces^ such as coni p^ti^g m the spr^g, when the 
Zuni and Kere would ruirracMi;oJbring rain; and harvesting in 
the faU, when rac^ were run to please the gods and ensure a rich 
crop JLavihe, 1974)^ 

Nab^^jl|81j provides a detailed naitati^^ of the August 
1986 IWcentenniai Runcommemprating the 168a revolt in which 
the ftiebios routed the ^anist The ^actbiy was in lai^piBfft at- 
tributable to ceremonial runnOTS who spread^wbrd of the p&n for 
the rebellion. The 1980 reenactmehi spanned over 375 iiles and 
took six days! Nabokov digres;^ in raveri^ race to discuss 
thp histbiy and accbmplis&^nts of Indian runners, from tdck 
Stic* racers Jto JnaSdfLJoj^ runners, messengers,: and finally, 
(51^plans^ He also mentions Jthe Carlisle Indiah School, which 
was famous for two reasons: U) winning football games against 
the most prestigious universities in the East, and (2) as the 
birthplace of Pop Warner Football (HoweU, 1978). 

For the modern Indian^duth in search bf a hSrb, xme might 
mention Jim Thpr^, a CarUsle alumnus whb_ 5^ 
greatest running backs football has ever Imbwn mdv^no*^ the 
Olympic d^thlbn in 1912, ^ JiHy Mffls; who stumbled during 
(he finals bf the Ifl^Q^etOT ru^ but recovered to^ win the gold 
medid Jh that same cace Jn the 1964 Tokyo blym^cs. An 
«eBUert''jitoy cte^^ activity would be show the Running 
Bmve-wMdi portrays the life of Billy Mills up to his Olympic vic- 
tory and recounts the struggles he had between his Indian 
culture and the requirements of attending the University of 
Kansas. 

_ The physical educato^^ confident in emphasiz- 

ing ruiming as a and as part of the Native 

Americaaheritege^instruction in common track aiid field evenl^i 
tbb,^ would be most appropriate. One inndvation^ though, would 
be of interest. Indians often ran racos towards each btheir^Twb 
young men, for example, would start at pbint^ eqttc^lSstant 
from a center line and thra race headlbngJbw^^it; sometimes 
colliding with full force. This is nbt recommended, but another 
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tnodifiration is suggested in the fdlibwing qtibtatidn from Dr. 
iPrank Russell: 

The relay racea of the Pimas did not affer m aten ally from 
those among the Pueblo trites of the Rio & or the 
Apactes and othm of the &)uthwest..youi^ men ran in 
groups of four or five. There were forty or fifty ranrors in 
each viKge^ and he who proved to the swiftest was 
recognizedis ihe leader who should run first in the final con- 
te^v. It was not nec^s^ thatiach village should enter the 
same number of men & t S^race j a jnan might^nin any 
number of tim€» that his en<^mice-]^rmitted.^heii the 
final race began each village stationed h^ita^imers at 
each end of the track, then a jaier catted threattoeife tte 
leaders, and as the last c»U closed the starter ah^ited 
••Ta'wfll jnd th^ were off on the first relay. Sometimes a 
race waaended by om jmriy admittmg that it was tired out, 
but it nS^^- was Jeci&d when the winners were so f«r 
ahead 4hat their runner met the other at the center. (Ctilin, 
1975, p. 806) 

AdditioniU suggestions for p&ysical editeatioii 

An Ontario, CiStS tMk^aroB bh Native American education 
(1976) recommended e^fiasizing acMvitie^ witJi a ioaltural 
backgrdtmd of partidpation fihatafcp^^^ fitness. 
Such activities would include Lacrossei^ira^jmd fifld evetitSi 
and field hdck^. Fiuthermore, they recomanended^that Native 
American students design their own recreation pr ogra m s^ _ 

A CTirriculum for Native Ammcan students should introduce 
traditibnal^ctivities such as those mentioned here. Beyond 
the»^ Emumerable games i«»rdedjn the literature are easily 
incorporated witUnthecmmi^ a^tiie or 

sport, a physical edurator^pM^mt^mi^t ffive background 
infermation that links current partidpatibn with that bf the 

c^dreii's ancestors. : ^ i^zzz- z- 

_ JBbthL teachers and yotith leaders are encouraged i»/emnd 
cHIcfen of the quahties^ by their f orebearera wlcteh 

areatiSidentifiedas Indian traits: powers of observation, medita- 
tion, cbura^; -paUenSi^ humbri satreUance, strengtti, _aiid 
stamina. Fwtheimbre, thn>ugh^m^ Jind i8ik)rt8i (^sxtunities 
are made to teach valuea suc^ouiccm^titiveiiess^^^^ desire to 
excel and re^iect for sett and oUiera. and to develop endurance, 
perseverance, and risk taking (Medcer, 1901). 
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In evaluating program^bjectives. a teacher should use norSs 
^^v^^ Wafition being tested. This may mean 
estabhsbii^ newjnorms from test data at a^ particular school or 
^whicfi^tudents may find mbre meaangful than stendaf ds 
basedOT a brger pi^ulatidn with litOe or no representation from 
Natiw Amenans. Develbpmentel tables are not as unique to a 
population, but have mbjfe umveraal appUcabUity. 

PtepiKf and Cbburn st^s the importance of positive feeSbiS 
m^teaching children. A atudy in Medfdrd. Oregon, shoired that a 
4;1 rafao of positi™ to negative feedba^ was most beneficial to 
student acluevement in elemental grades. Seek opportunities to 
com^d c^n f or corT«:t efforts even though the exact result 
desired is stiH to be attained. 

Involve parents in the education process to gain their support 
andtoCTMte _a supportive home atmosphere. Open houses and 
sports festivals are two possible ways to increase parental par- 
ticipation. Other recommendations, based on Effective Practices 
m lndum Education: A Teacher's Monograph, are the f oUowing: 

1. Recognize that Indians and non-Indians can be effective 
teachers of Indiat children. 

2. Realize that Indian children are taught to be accountable for 
their own actions, and that discipline is handled differently than 
m non-Indian culture. 

Appreciate that there are some deep-seated, differences 
culturally that trace back 20,000 to 50,000 years. 

ALummichild in Washington stated. "All childr-in are not the 
am^ physically, socially, or culturally." (Pepper & Cobum. 
1985). Let us accept what even a child knows: everyone cannot be 
treated identicaUy; some adaptations are necessary both for 
cultural survival anu for individuals to receive optimal, educa- 
tional benefits through physical education. 
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Parents: The Indian Child'l 
First Teac h^f I 

Sandra Kay Sifveier 



Parents are the most important j>«Diple in a child's educatidiial 
life, indre unpprtMit thai teacftM-s, book playmates, and t^s. 
Parents, whether they &iow it or not, train their children to live 
in society andJMuence their attitude about themselves ind 
school. WJmt cfiito and how interested they are ih^leafn- 

ing ja^ctesely related to how their parents mi about educatiott; 
TSs becomes very significant when working with students not 
from the dominant culture. ^ 

Most schools in the Unit^ States Mve a cultural base that is 
not Indian even when enrollment Jb mostly Indian. Asa result^ 
rules, regulations, and cummlum are frequently unfam^^ to In- 
dira students. This unfandhmuBnvironment can be laid to the use 
of Ei^Ush as tte main or^ many times, the only language and to 
tiacbera and^tag un with working with children from 

Inffian^odtui^s. Often there is a notable absence pf Indian adults 
teacWngin the school. Consequently, a child looks to the pebpte 
at home to find out if it is "okay" to partidpate in thisJlnew'* 
environment. Parenta' attitudes and training of the child become 

vety sigmficant at this time. 

This ^hapter focuses on cfiBdren's «irly interactional ex- 
periraces at homa and how they relate to children's later 
academic^BiAV^nMnt. throughout the chapter there are recbm- 
mehdattons for addressing parental involvement. 



Tto ca^^naLessa^ af^^ here in print for the first time; Ail righto 
res^ad. Permission to reprint ^pt be^bl»ined from the author. Sr. 
Sweeter is an Assistant Professor of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion at Eastern Montaiia Cdll^. Billing. MT 59101. 
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LitCTHture aboS e«Sy_iffldfio6i€^ role of early 

isperience and its relatiora^ to_ filter xb^itive .and sexual 
developmeGt is weil estabiished. T£ejBcqu^tion ot^dwiedge is 
seen by many educators and theoriste as an active process tbat 
depends upon the interactions between children and their 
envirpmnents. 'Otis interaction begins within the first few hours 
of a child's Ufe. Theichild's physical attributes play ah important 

rble_in_thi8 mteractionaLprcx^s^^^^ 

_ Phyaicfl weH-JbemgLpitrmiafl Jnv dv^ aiBH'&^nxmg 
process starts at (^n^ptioiiwfaereifaeinc^^ 
growth and development of the^ brain structure and the i^trai 
nervous system. By tte age of two, a child's brain has attained 
seventy-five l^rcent of its adtdt size and is two times hea^dpr 
than at birth (Ddbbing, 1974). Poor hutritidh during this period 
has be&i associated with structural changes in the central ner- 
vous system* shorter attehtibh span, a slowness in adjustii^ tda 
new envirbhment or stimuli; and retafdatibh (Davidsbh & Dbbb- 
ing, J966; Bmdy & Brody,ia75j. _ __ __ __ _ __ _ _ _ _ 

Another potable ^^^onaple of tl^ ^PP^^^^^ t;he mother 'a 
health is the fete! alcohol syndrome baby wha is learning im- 
paired because of the mother's excessive use of alcohol. Research 
indicates that even children who do not show symptoms fa ex- 
treme as a fet^-alcphdl-syndbrdme chUd may have significant 
alcohol-related braih_ impamneht which causes learning 
disabilities (Sbaymtz^ CbheEu & Sbaymtz^ 1980); shbrt ittentibh 
spans^ and leiss alertness. jSti»issguth^_ Barr;_ A^utin^ 1983); 
S^Sssgttth; et id; (1983) Jbimd t&tt the attentibcid^deficita are 
^^^P'^^ ^i^^^^^^ A^ four years of age. Wiilemsen (i979) 
reports that infants bom to alcoholic mothers tend to have more 
pitiblems adapting to sights, sotmds, temperature changes, and 
other demands df the envirdnm thdseibdrn to mdthers 
whd drink jiidderate^r or hdt at aU. Strauss, Lesseh-Firestb 
Starr; and Ostrea (1976) found that addicted infants leas^i^ 
md lesfl^ii^pbnsive tb stimuli they can sm br hear than are 
nbnadScted JSaBles; 

i^'^^J^^i^^^^ ^^^^<^^^^L^^ beenfound to be rebted to a 
child's temperament. Children borii to mother's with heroin or 
caine addiction ai« born addicUd (Wilji»mMn, 1979). Oth^ 
chemicals dr drugs frequently used pf^nant women which a^ 
itect develc^meht of the fetus are nicotine (from dgarattra) Juid 
caffeine (from coffee, tea, cola drinks, and sbxne ov^theK^bunter 
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pffis)^ Women who smoke heavily during pregnancy have off- 
spring who weigh less than normal for a humbetjaf months 
(WiUemsen. 1979). JaaAsbn (1983) dbcumenteithat canine con- 
sumption j)Hdr to pri^paiiQr was associated with greater arousal 
and iiritability and poorer ijelf^uieti^ in the newborn. 

A child^s temi^ament Js closely ti^ to the learning process 
and formatioiif itii^ xroncept because it influences the ease 
and cniility of interactionijetween parents and child. Thomas and 
Chess 11977} identified three temperamental types in infants: the 
ea^ cbild^ihe difficult child, and the stew-tb-warm up ih^ 
BfKrauffi^ of the reciprocal iiatlire of the jchildZcarepver 
^Sonship. these temfxiFament styles play an importantrole in 
how a child interacts with tte ehviroMo^ A chM that has a 
difficult temperMnent may Mve a numher of t foltowing 
behavior chwacteristics: irre^lar bbl<^;ical functions and Jl©q) 
patterns, imtability.^ a jfisffia^ of being touched, and loud imd 
fi^uent ciyiii^Tfieaax:hildren are difficult to jirdvide care for 
and ^y fie_BmotJoiMtHy d^ved because of their heeiitive 
respdnses-toi:»hi^i»eid or cared fof . A parent may be discouraged 
feel rejected by the child and. therefore* may not be interested 
mpkying with, talking to, or generally stimulatm^thexH± f he 
literatwe indUcates that when infants are hbti^pdnsive. mothers 
spend less time interacting wth the^(Mflfiones. 1978). Tlus 
leaves chilcU^n iu an ehvirb^ent irath^^ted stimulation which, 
cdnsequehtlyi^di)eaiibt£timt^ 

The permanent and irreveraible nature of the development of 
the fetus during the pre-natal j^riod is often underestimated by 
the^mother as well as potential suf^rt ^oups within society^ A 
mother's health and well Imng are critically related ib the cfa&d'i 
rapacity for academic achievement and jKKffl 
Social and educational suppDrtiyitemsJbrifae mother and fam- 
ily dunngpr^gn^ cbuld^ anJmj^itant foctor in the develc^ 
rnent of healthy infants bom into families ready to interact with 
them. 

Self cbjD»j^to^ Two aspects of a child's self cbh^pt 
that b^ome important when dealing with children hot bdriihtb 
thedominant culture are a »en^ of belbngingMd a^!eel&^6^ 
worth. It is important thpt both are well establis^L before a 
child attends school. Evidence in the Uterature^^catesi^t self 
concept is a pdwer^ determinant of a <^d'& be&^or. specifical- 
ly achievement in schbbUHan^^ 

How (me feels about oneself is believed to tegin to devel<^ 
early in life as children interact with thdr mothers or primary 
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ci^e^^^s^ Jt is asabdated wit^ tehaviors such as rocking, 
holding, teffing io^ ahd beisg ^nsitiye in meeting an infant's 
physical needs such as Sefflag. ThroughLtJiese routine activities 
children learn wheth» they any _cbntrbl over their 

eiiyirdimient. Children c^^ to bdioit^Jthey im expend 
discomfort. If that qy is tendetLtoMid the discomfort remov^, 
childifn learn they have some control xtt«r thSr envMn^nmeht 
Erik Eriksbn (1963)^ points out that, wtenevw: i^d'a cw^ is 
mcdhaisient or inadequate, a basic mistrust is fostered Jn the 
chad which Mn devetep into m attitude of fear and suspicfon 
toward the worH. THs fear and imstrast xan carry over to later 
social interaction. M^-^^^^ m^ not be aware of the ways in 
which basic trust can betfosterad in young jchildren-j . 

Coi^rsmith (1967) condudeithat^hildreh devabp self edn- 
cept according to four Iwses: signfficai^itfe way th^ fefl they 
are loved and af^roved of by peopie important td them); com- 
petehce^tin p«rformix^ tasks they consider important); wta^(atr 
tai^ent iiLmorcU and ethical standards); and power (the extent 
to wHch^y mflum<» tfeir bw^^ other's lives). All four are 
established^thfi^e family and are well in place by the time 
children ent^ school - - - - - - 

Envirdmiienl»l atimttlation. Wec^en db iibt think of infan 
and yotmg children as enpiging in cogidtive Mtiia^ b€^u» bf 
their relatively limitiMl ri^)ertoire of behavior oad Em|^]a|^. 
However, a^Sview of the literature on learning in early (Mdfaood 
kidi^tea t&d cSldreh b^ih to devel<$ oognitive structures as 
early as one wo^ Parental behaviors which promote the develop- 
ment of ^cognitive structures in infancy are verbal interaction and 

visual stimulation. ^ nz^ zz=:- _z — = z : 

It is importent that the parents begm veafiftinteMctibn^^^ 
child short^ after birth« even tJbough the chM fces-nbtMspond 
injreturn. Condon and Sander (1974) concluded that long before 
^fidren begin to speaki^ th^ have already laid down" wdmi 
themselves ihafbt^and sthicture of Uieir culture's language 
system. Some ffiednste^eml^^ is a critical p^cxl 

very early in a child's We JtoffiM^^^ icquisitibnJI^^ 
1967). By the time infants are six mont^bld ^y begin to form 
the rounds that make up spwch. If dWlcbm Jtt«^_an^®^^ 
ment which produces adunds to imitate, and if they n^d^e rein - 
fbrcemeht for vbcalizingi th^ Isigin to sp»k just at the tune 
wheithejr areJSibl^aiUy rw language. By theageof 

two, cldUren^basictSy und^tand ti^ structure of l a n gua g e and 
the rules of grammar weH enough ^ t> cbxnmunicate in two-td-fdur- 
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W6^ pntences. TberefonB^it tannp^^ for young childireii that 
tbeir jpa^Qts talk to them regularly. Bing's research (1963) in| 
ffi^t^^^faera of highly verlial childreg provide more verbal 
strarabtion durmg their children's earlier development and 
require more verbal interaction during their later jdevelopment; 
Verbal interactipiLwithj^^ children's vocabularies 

as weU as^^cHng them a form ot communication. Providmg 
liu^ageJat^ls^for obj^ts and actions in the environment also 
grasp cond^ts. Since success in school is primarily 
dependent upon commumcatidn thrcmgh: speaking and writings 
this early emphasis on language will help prepare children for 
school. 

In addition^ children appsfently can learn tw^ languages 
simultanTOus^r^_{L appe^ go through time 

stages o£ laxsgQAjgfi development (Volterra & Taeachner. 1978) 
Firstr the children learn words from each language. Language 
switching occurs during this stMge. Ih the second stage, one set of 
^ammadcal rules is used with both languages. In theihird 
stage, at approumately seven yeari of age, children are capable 

ofdnaintHinihg fluency in both languages. 

__ I^therly {1985)i bas^on^n^tensive review of the research, 
x^^mnended that Indian parents speak to their children in the 
language in which they are most fluent. If one parent is fluent in 
English and another in en Indian language, the child benefits if 
one {Mrent cdways uses the Indian language and the other parent 
always uses En^Ush wth the child. A chili that becomes fhi^nt 
only in ah I ndian language q^^^^^^ les^Enj^h in school 
th^ is a^«3d_bi^gual ai^ ESE program; the child who 
leama JSttle ^^ne of the native ianguage and ^nly ''Indian 
Ei^Ush** at home is handicapped in school {sgb chapter on bi- 
lingual education). 

Children also develop cd^itiye structures when th^ explore 
their enyironm^ht. What is impprt^t is that the ehiwohment is 
sa^ and provides sehsojy stimulatibh; How alert ihfimts.aie^Jibw 
soon tb^ begih Ic^kiri^aLt&irhands^and when they master the 
-"killbl ^chii^orobjectLue dependent in part upon the design 
of their environments (White, 1978). Toys and objects with bright 
coi^s, nmsic, reading, talking, movement, and oth^ similar 
stimulation encourage children to interact with their eh- 
yircpments, These important iht^ctibns form the foundation 
fbtftilther leaniing. 

Styl^ of itfureiiU^g._A la^ bodyli^f researc&iuggesta t^ 
children's cognitive growth and self concept is directly linked to 

Ml 
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parental practices. This research dealing with parental practiras 
has focused on patterns of verbal communication and parental 
vataes. 

According to Bernstein U964), language cdndiU^ and 
how childx^ learn^ thus setting limits on their future learning, 
Eimistein identifiisi two forms of i^n^ 
n^^&ct^^ini e&&3rated; K^tricted c^^_^^j^ 
hndt^ condCT^c^^d&ck and exactness. S^tences 

from a r^tricted axle are short, simple, unfinished, lack detail* 
and give limited information. Elabwated codes are those in which 
communication is ^ysdfic atul individualized iti an 

elaborated ccxie are longer and ^ye reasons^: ratiiL;Aialei and detail 
about the subject. and Shipmin ibun that when 
mothi^provided i^stnctive lai^iage cod^^ iffilc&en'a.prdh&m- 
solv^g abffiti^ were diminisfaed as weU as thdr p^omtmces on 
standardized IQ tests. 

Amato and Ochiltree (1988) found that family envii'onments 
conducive to the develc^ment of competence in children: 

1. Encourage children's attempts at mastery. 

2. Give children r^^ponsive and realistic fe^back. 

3. Provide waxtn and supportive emotional eiivirdnmente: 

4. Ehcbiirs^ children to explore and manipulate their eh- 

virbhmehts. : : 

5; Provide fi^uent occasions^ 

6. E^vide fal^ educattonal aspirations and expectations for 
children. 

7. Provide assistance with school work. 

8. Give rational direction to children's activities,: with atten- 
tion to issues rather than to puxiishmenjk. This is also mora 
successful than allowing cliildreh to r^ulate their own ac- 
tiviti^ 

9; Provide family Hfe that is relatively free of conflict between 
members. 

Summary 

When schddLi and students come from difl^r^t ojUtiires, 
parents' attitudes and trainm children at home l^bme vi^ 
iigmficant. Ybui^ children Ibol tbwf^^ bth^peb- 
p3e-Uiey love to provide gmdance in an envxronmrat f^^ign to 
thenu - ^ - - -_ - 

Young parents many timra have not thought threug^ tiidr 
roles in peipetuating their culture or their way of life. This is 



esp^mUy true when they ai^ personally involved in fihdmg their 
place in a domna^^^ sensitive to their own needs. TOls 

can cbmididnte the lives of infants l^ing formed or shap<id byihe 
routines of the day and the basic interactions at fseding time _ 
^ttroojess in school is important, then the cbmmumty^tnSe, or 
n^ds to address the issue of what can be done to help 
parents provide active support to children^ Watson, Brown, and 
Swict(1983) suggest the foUowing guidelines: 

!_. :Pai^nt8_must^haye a community suptx)rt network from 
whia thi^ ^ dtaw in carrying out their roles. tThis can be a 
^entrtoBcher organization, a church group, a traditional Indira 
society, or their extended fanuly.) 

2. Parents must peiteiv their role as A^educator" and their 
children's rple as -4ea^ to the func- 

tioning of the family. (What pacente Jive to teach children is jUM, 
as important as what the schooliias to teach.) 

_ 3. Parents muaLact on their perceptions that learning is essen- 
for h^thyii^y Hving. (Parents must spend time with and 
give Attention to their children.) 

Parrats must understand and l^bw young children. (You^ 
Indfe parents are lucky to Usuafly be abfe to rely xmihe wisdom 
and help of their parents and and their extended family in bring- 
ing up their children.j 

The Watson study indicated that immy ^ents believe it is im- 
|x>rta|it for ehildrexi tdJeam^ actively take jMut in 
teaphihgtheur <^ifr^ However,. Indian parents need to provide 
thmr chUdren than passive suf^rt in the 

^catu)n£Lsettmg. This dc^s not mecui arguing mthudp^^ 
tn^tfiarrhild "from** the teacher which can teach cliiidranthat 
8clux>i work fkm not need to be done or schck)! x^sfoHbwecE it 
means working with the teacher in a cbopenttive retaSonsfaip; 
the child is^ usually the loser in battles Between^ and 
pfi^nts. If real problems exist tby shouRbe taken up with the 
8ch(H>l admihistratibn and the school boand, not fought out in 
frbiit of the child. 
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Teachers and Parents.* 
Working Together 

Dick hittU Bear 



_ A general review of th^ Eduoi- 
tioh is a h^l^ted field^ii^cly|. F^w det^ works on the sub- 
ject exist despite t&e-^pem-mice of scfaoiarjy interest in xiative 
Ameri^ctStnre and heritage (Kinchelw, Kinchelde. & Stal^^ 
1984^ jp. 5j; For a topic as specific as "Wdrkiiig With Indian 
Bamits'' even less material eusts. More be dohe^ 

reco'mn^dations made, and results disseminated to educators of 
Indian chilcfa^, since a positive working i*e^ 
teachers and parents is essential for pro^ education of Indian 
children. This chapter is ah attempt in that direction. 

The fi^ed for tea^^parent coi^munication 

In all Indian communities a definite he&d esusts for teacherato 
work with paints. One reasdh for that he^iathat mbstof those 
who now teach Indian studehta are nbcrlhS^ fdm^e domi- 
nant society. Most if Ifcfc J^rcfiM- tr^ning has beeaa 
mohc^ultu^^ jgith t&^Anoieiicaa_ middle-class formuig their 
se^6ec6nb£ejiot^i|owe^ teachei^ need ti> realize that when 
they -teach Indian students they are not teaching the ncuin and 
that the students they are t^cliing are being impacted daily by 
another dynamic culture. Tliese teachefs must be redi^tive to 
under-^iiig an accultUratibn process: to faxnitmriz^ them with the 
particular tnbal culture of their students. 



llriB origitial^esay^roeira he^ for Uie firat Ume. M xi^ts 

resa^ed^cffmiAiton to reprmtimust be obtai^s^from the^mthcu'. Dh$ 
Litfle^earia Piwdeatof the Mbhtaha Assodation for BiKngmit Bduoi* 
tion^d a^dJwprewpteavefre^tteJnteriac^ 
eu beiMmtadxd th^^ fen* Molticaitaral Educatiim* Reid 

HaO, Monlixia State IJmmm. Bminaii^ MT 69717. 
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A second i^sbn is that even if teachers are Indian, they may be 
urban Indians with Httle or id knowledge ^ reswVatidn 
cultures. They wiii ioLve tO- tmdergd a^ acculturation prixiss 
somewhat similar to that of teacher a from ihejomnan^ 

A third reason is that even if teachet s are from a rean^at^Ut 
th^ may have unquestipningly accepted the values of the liiyiimr 
nmf. BftHety an being miperibr to those of the Indian, ^nce their 
schooBn^an&theu'ieach^ tTa^^ may have birached them in* 
wmdly and braim^ashedifemix^ bdievihg: that anything in* 
dians do is inferior, they^^^ tMch-th^Jtu^^ts tie way 
were taught. Thia kind of teacher m^^eed ^tensivi^^ 
acculturation in<»rder to have good working rdations with trad^ 
tidnaL tinassimilated, I^ : 
Jl Jdiurtb reason is that there is a lick of Indian-developed, 
ctiltuTAHy-x^viht cniiriculum mafeariala which are tribally 
specific. W^^^ mtK^i^^ y^ i^hle teichers to bring 
tribally-specific matoialsinSd thSr ctosrdbms. Bein^ use 
culturally-relevant materials wiB lead to ja MturaUy-relevant 
educatidn iii which patents and thdr chfldien^sM ifietjciU 
a vital and necessaiy part of the school curriculum and today's 

W<»ld. : i 

Finally^ a fifth reason for teach^parent iiltp'acticm is that too 
often today's. Indians a^ judg^ in rflatidn to historical dr- 
oimstances not of jheir ^3dng^.raiditi^ej^^ be 
eradicated. StereotypBS andmiscrac^tiq^ 
Indians since they made their first coiriact^ with Eim)pea^ 
Many ncm-Indians continue to lely on these stereotypes and 
imscdnc^tio^^ofton confusing them with truth— which 
categorize Indians in the wdrst possible manner. 

Ex^iision of liidiail parents has iiot worked 

The dominant s<xue^ seems to think that if Indians do not 
want to l^dme middleHdass Ameiicans there must be something 
cdUectiveljLwrdxig with the^ Such reasoning is ^dtedousrand 
teachers must be sensi^z^ as to^wiy it JS. The fSteral 
gdvemm^ had^ or seems id JKave had^ & pdliQr of ^g^dcide 
towards Indims; When In^iffiu sui^ived W^^^Mcy^ the 
gavemment tried cultural genocide. In the vanguard _ olJ^Hs 
attempt at cultural genocide was education in the form of 
mission, bdardingi and day schools. This ri^y was not education 
in the true sense df the word; it wae enforced acculturation, 
Indian parents were sy^ excluded from participation 

in the educatidn df Indian yduth; 
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^xcluding Indian parents iroWL tRe education of Indian 
children has hot wdrked^and^in fact, has made Indians parents 
yeiy suspicibua of jniodeni American education. A century and a 
half dlfin&n^ acculturation under the guise^f ^ucatibh has 
todLbating^ detrimental effects on all IhcUahs. These effects wiU 
continue unless Indian parents are involved in 5choblihg their 
children, and they will continue until teachers atari viswingiheir 
s^dents as individuals who represent the^um toUil of ex- 
l^rienees. go<xi and bad, wrought by two different cultures and 

two different attitudes. 

Tpachers to be_awarB of an attitudinal difference Ib^tw^h 
Indians jahd other ^norities, except for Blacks and some 
Hispanics^ the Southwest the difference is that most volun- 
tary mnrip-ant minorities came to America wahtihg to become 
••Americans." thus, they rapidly acquired the trapping blihe 
dominant sodety sudi a language and values. Ihfflaha differ 
te^use th^ simply want to be what^they ^ve a^ays^^ 
Cheyenne^ Sioux, Arai^hoeuahd-sb Jortfc They would prefer an 
apcbmmcxiation with the rather th&li assimila- 

tibn. This desire to be themselves was prevalent air^dng Indians 
long btfore 1492; T^^ of EuropeEUis did hot change this 

attitude ^en thouy^ Europ^s have tried mightily to make all 
fodians bto EngUsh-si>eaking,^ brown Americans. They have 
tried to change Iiuliansjby violent ud by subtl^ meansi 

In the mKi*I880s F^eral Indian ptScy was Modified to 
reflect the belief that goverhmeht had a responsibility to 
••civilize- the IndiaM.Jtt_^ that they had 

voluhtanUy acoeptxd confine on the reservation, th^ 
must aac^ice the traditional aistoms and vjllues which: had 
restored some meaning to their shattered lives. But these 
pracdc^s were not approved of eith^ ^y Americans 
generally or by federal gpvmiment bfiicials^ Thay were 
considered primitive^ savage» barbsiric^^hd hbh'^nrist^ 

Washington turn^ to edueatibh and ^md reform to 
accomplish this ••civaiaSg!!_pr^es8^A id^spread system 
bf bbarding sciibbLfor JnSem child'^en was developed. Some 
were rui b3L^tfe|^5wnm€ttit, others were under *he cdiitrpl 
of vamus^mrasionxD^ sects, the schools' fiirx:tidh b^bnd 
the_?impte education of the diildren^and it was simple 
^cause those in charge were incaf^ble M i 
th^ charges could do Miythin^r l^ybhd tiie mbstiimple 
tasks— was to remove them frbriL the influence of th€?r 
elders and their cultural heritage, i.e., to break the bonds of 
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family, neipthSSbbcU and ethnic id^tity which white 
Americans vafai^^ hi^y when applied to themselves. It 
was hoped too that aidults on the reservations would l>e 
more inclined to remain peaceML and give up th^ 
faaditidnal ways if their chiidten were confined in 
gbvernmjBnt sc^cdls many miles away. ^zzi^- ^ -iz : l. 
_ The schools the children were forced to attend wienB-stnct 
an&authdntariah beyond what anyone would putJap^dth 
today . ISe^ were also, fidthough perhgi intentionally, 
cruel. ehiidMn_were allowed td go home visit their 
families; moredver^ upbijin the bowding schools, 
they were foriidd^^^efitiheir nativ 
were requirwi to remain sfloot uaiti^ th^ coiUd speak 
Ei^lish. That me could ieano. to apeiiB^J«nuum^ silinit 

5 i i^dagdgieal triumph not readily accomplished. (Weeks 

6 Gidney, 1981, p. 119) 

- This mistt^ of educatira pr^nc^jeduMtibh-h^ Indians. 
Schbcds are still ass^xdated with punisjmxent ^d derivation in 
the minds of some Indians because ttot b what it meant to the 
grandparents and the parents of today's childreit Tays t^^ 
detrimental ef^t teachers must eradicate. Edacators l^e to 
rea^eihat Indict are going to retain their coltures no matt^ 
w&t^d that jfisittitude is a claasitwm reality. The fact that 
taibes s^ ipeiS thetJai^ua^ and practice their custcnns 
despite the moay constimt-assa^^ them is evidence that the 
trills still find them valid cmd rSevant in this modern society. So 
while 

a ceni^al issue iij»«>iit jiiSnissidns of: Indians is that, 
although for at least a centua^ and, a hiiS their uninijient 
disappe»ance has been coi^itenti^tp^Eicted, Indians have 
persisted as definable httle comni^ties and as an 
unassimilated minority (Leac^ & Lurie, 1971). 

These "definable MQe ccmmumti^'^are going to cbntintif to 
eadst, too. How unassimiSteditoy ^m^iffiers from tribe to 
tribe and d^nds upon historical cb(mnmitan£e8, g^ 
Ibcatibn, world yiewSj economic wnditioiw^ and acc eptance or 
Ejection of modOT AmOTom contaury tOLwfat 

tesJSeen "cdtffid^tly pr^cted," Indian cultures have not been 
^ped out ilthbugh they have been groatly modified 8ini» 1492. 
Howev^, those cffiurfl esamMs whidS have filt^^ down to the 
19808 are still inte^at shining fdrdes in Indian society^ and 
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tfcese ^aencesr-.pfaysical appearance, languages, world 
^^^must be included if Indian education programs are to be 
relevant. ^ 

: Various phrases reflectmgjiational attitudes towards Indians 
baye be^ coined to enc^impass aplxllosophy. Phrases like "white 
ma^'^ bjirden.'' 'Jmani^^ ctestiny." ''make white and 
deUghtscme^*^'the only good Indian is a dead Indian/' 'civilize 
and^J^stiaane," ''accelerated accniltura^^^^ program,'* ''exter- 
mination." ''termination/' "TOltdeterminatib^^^^^ have attempted 
to^ddrc^ Indian issues. Thi^ have hot worked. The only thing 
tfaait's going to work is Indian detinhinatioh to makeJSm-opean 
education relevant to Iridian culture. Schools cm be a^od 
means of ptwerving Indian cultures Jf iSit^o^ailum reflwts 
the way Induuis live and thihk^ Indiutsxommonly pres^e their 
eultures if th^ have.^e sj^ejm^ans as the dominant society, 
lliat means is ctflttirally.reievant education, esp^ually in the 
earlier grade levels. 

''But I wtmt clu^^^ 

_ Some Indian pm^U are onwillmg accomplices iii the cbhtinu- 
ihg e^ gcation of dl that makes them unique people. Th^ find 
an_aca>mmodation wth the ddminwt society ind accept 
elements of it. Ironic^y, Indian pw^ts wiU bu^^ to 
schools in towns tilatbprder reservatibhs ratherihmputtfaem in 
reservation schools. This type of paiiht ofteifeara that teaching 
Indian odttu-eand l^ take time away from 

other school subj^ts and hmScap tfadr children's ability to 
learn English and the .standard school curriculum in 
mathematica^sdencffii^ and social s The research presented 
in other xfiapfcerain this book indicates that this i| an unfounded 
fiw^ if the school has a well-designed bilin^ial/bioilturiU pn^ 
1^^^ Parents who o^ae bilingual/bicnUtii^ aducatibh ddhot 
seem to realize ttey aresending their duldreh to theaame tj^ of 
school which quite likely failod their ^reat-^andparents^ ^and- 
p^^ts, and parents^ and which are_nbwii^^ them and their 
duldfeil. Indian parents _wha th^ children to oS- 

feservatibh sdibbls areaa}dng. In effect^ t^t Jsdian education is 
inferior, which ineans tlmt Indian that Indian 

languages are ihfmor^ that ^n^lnd&n is inSoior, and fitally, 
that thiy and thdr c^A^^ inferior. This need not hapfpn. A 
ciUi^iriUly-i^devant^ enhance the self-image of 

Indian students, especially when taught by culturally-sehsitive 
teachers. 
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When theseltudMta^ whb have l^rned in the schcwl's overt 
and hidden currioala ait ^mgJndiim is inferior and have ac- 
cepted that as truth, go away from tfe reservations^ their dpinidn 
of themselves will be TOverely shaken. They wflL^aiM that no 
mattS how assimUatpl they feel inwardly, the dominrntsiaety 
wiH jnd^ihem primarily ^ outward appearanc^. Its judgments 
be tinned with ill the^gative stereotypes that outward ap- 
pearance evokes^m members of the dominant society. Indian 
students must have a v«y good self image in order to withstand 
these negative judgments. ----- ^ - - 
1 By de\^l($ing and implementing adtOTdly-i^evant^UTOrute, 
Indian educators will help Indian students deveJopa goodaetf un- 
a^ and live a better life in a rapidly changjng world. By devehq^ 
ing strategiea to ^^er a positive wdr^ng relationship betwera 
teacfaers^and-pittehts, thi^ mU be h^p^ Indian atudents suc- 
ked in any ^d^vor; l^ere^aci diamete aya^ to promote 
and produce a^ positive woriBngjSaticmsfi^;_Fbr instance, parent 
committees (PACs) are mandatory ior mMy federiUy-fiihded 
iclucatibn programs for Indians. However^ jwticipatibDL in 
Parent Committed must be viewed as important and ^ectly 
omtnbutiye to children 8 education; otherwise, parents will not 
bothS' to partifipate^PACs m^^ be hatred to and given real 
powo* to detomine the s^pe of school programs. 

There is no swch humm ^ generics Indian for which a stan- 
dard Indian history, culture, md S ^ia^ mmcoli^ be 
design^ Tho^are ^Kone gisierai similmties^in^dm^Jhair Jind 
skin cblOT and life stylea based on geographical location^PbrJiL- 
stance, tb^ are similarities among Plauis Indians. In fact, iLa 
iMsbn OTSts for the ihbtiOT of a gen^c Indian, it is the oibb 
modelled ^er Plains Indians associated with the hcw-se, tipi, buf- 
falo, andfeatte're^BfiL^^^Sare^hdiwB^M^^ 
among Indians, Plains in^ma&§hid^^i»6 d^sinul^ ui- 
cltide language, wi^ld view, Bcoisoxmc-cqi^ioxi^ dj^^^ 
cidturatibn to the ddtti^^ 8pinti:cd ou^mA:^ jreHj^^ 

mythsi and clan structures. The fqliowing rKonmiencfai^um are 
basedjon the Jdea that there is no generic Indian, just as there is 
no generic jitfitrxxiart 

i: Teach«« oLj^jiatibiiaUtiei^^i^^ to lw»me aware of 
themwives as b^g£^m stpartic^a^ Culture is iibt the 

exdu8iv& domidn of n^^^eis* IQau^hera J^m the dominant 
society ihould be aware of thdr ethnic and ctdtund origins sb 
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th^ better und&rstaiifl American Indian cultural differences 

and how th(^ r^te to jt&eLstudents; 

- TiacHeji^ni^ i^^ become aware of tribaily-specific dif^ 
i^u:^.1%is means that what is acn^table in phi tribe may be a 
tatoain aroUit^. For iiuit^c^^^ in all Plains Indian cultures, ea^e 
fiathers^ sacred. Yet, among Ch^^es, eagfe feathers^ust 
not be touched by Ch^enne females. So^ sbmethmg that seras 
logical for a teacher to do, such as awardii^^ ea^e feather or its 
likeness to a Ch^ehne fema^ fctjtn atUetic or academic 
aa^mplishment violate £]^3^mie beliefs. Yet, doing so in a 
ckssroom with sbidents from another Plains Indian tribe might 
be j)erf^tjy jacc»jptable. 

TotcBots must learn about their students' tribe, including 
its histo^ and the aspirations of plu^htsjmd the Ick:^ communi- 
ty. Teach^^ should not just read bodka^ usuaHy _^tten by 
whites, on the subject but shouldiSiallyi^tofflbal member 

4. Teachers should hot n^^nLpre^n^ived stereotypes and 
iHG^ilar miscohceptibns oiAm^can Indians. For much tro long, 
Indiana have J^n s^eaas boking alUce, taltdng alike, l^having 
aUke, and^oLE^iginch^erent to what the ddminimt society has 
to offir^ R^ember, th^e is no generic Indian. A teacher who 
assumes there is does a great disservice and a grave injustice to 
American Indian childiBX). 

5. Tochers n^ to make mcRlerh American iducatira more 
accep^ble to Indians by askihg pcu'ehts,^^ rep^ tht^ 
values and habits that will malw ihe c^culum relevant to 
students' backgrounds, to come in and share their experiences 
with studidts. 

6. T(^cheu should encourage parents to take college courses, 
to return J^rcdlqse or a post-secondary vocation school, or obtain 
a GED certificate. 

7. Teachers should be aware of lii^uistic differatices and &- 
fluences on their students, There is alsd^6_^neri^ indSn 
language exc^t, f^hapsi sign lahguap;^emb^s of tribe, 
regardless of the d^ree of lnj^^^emsian, areatill Impacted by 
their native language. Tha^^gua^^^^ the elders still in- 
fluehOBs <^dreh. WEQe many of these children come to schwl 
spewing En^Ssh^thcijLEn^h is often non-standard '-survival" 
or ''In£an'JJEc^sh adequate as a social instrument but inade- 
quate for academic comptrehension and aclueyemeht. 

- 8.^ Teachera should keqi expectations high. This is true in 
academics, athletics^ and discipline, Stariihg ldw ahcLs^ritc^^ 
to high expectations will lead to a loss of credibility. Do not lowra* 
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expectations for reason, but especially not because the 
students are Indians. 
_9._ TeachCTS must remembCT thit their students are not yet 
sophisticated JmL^their ailture, so it is unrealistic tb ^pect them 
to be able io ^ve ilot jot information about their culture. 
Teachers must remember thit iculti^ is acquiz^bv^rAiUetime. 
Students may also have been taught at home that certain infor- 
mation about their beliefs is not ta be told to outsi^ters.^ - - 

10. Teachers should be very careful of what they say. If a need 
arises to speak about a local persbii, teachers should be well ac- 
quainted with the person to whom they are talking. This cau« 
tionary. i^bjximendatidn is included becauae of the extended 
fit^ies, c&tns^ and Jactions that characteri^ the social struc- 
tures of in^m co^mumtim^Tfesejcte^Ids^^ inb^-wbveh and 
regular conmiunicotion among conmiunity- Jtnembera_ is _ a 
characteristic of Indian communities. 'I&s^^egod^-^nmra 
tion can bring grief t& unsuspecting teachers who xla notkncm 
the perron they are talking te> It is only a slight exaggeration to 
say chat evei^dne iii an Indian H(M3mmunity is related eithes* by 
blbbd or marriage. A good rule is, "Do not say anything about 
pi^Bbnsjaway frbm thein that you would not say about them in 
their hearingJl _ __ _ „ : _ 

iL Teachera should be aware, bl factors that can enhance a 
positive self -perception by Indian students^ This ^ani>e-dbne by 
discussii^ Indian contributions to the raunt^r pbsitiv^^ 
values and their relevance to the modem society, and thexonoh 
plexity of the kinship systems, 'lechers era also teach students 
about the gebgraphyi ecology, history, and government of their 
reservation. 

12. Teachers can encourage leadership skills among students. 
_ iSL^Teachers caiLintrbduc^ studcaots at: an early age to 
preventive itrate^es ^d fiternatives tb^alcbhbl and drug use. 

14; Tochers should b& a^eu^ of the jQQ^m^t^U^4>Att(^iis 
of Indian students. Sometimes when teacfaers^k^ questibnt 
they do not allow enough time for response and end up answering 
the question for students. Indian students need more time to 
answer a question, iiot because they are less intelligent but 
b^use th^ want to digest the question and formulate a correct 
rospbnse. 'Hieir respond has to be cbirect because the culture re- 
quires piiecise cbm^ - 
_ 1 Teachers sfibuldtibL delib€»*atdy ah^rli^_a student. Sham- 
ing imd censure^to^ sbdid cbnjxbLd»acfea imb^^my 
is done only when needed because corrective instiructions are ex- 



pected to foilow. To shame students in front of their peers will 
evc^ke negative r^pons^^ 

16. Teachers should hot have a ''savior" complex^ Indian 
students do hot heed saving frdmjtheir cultural iiackpouhds; 
rather^ the students he^ to be shovmhow jJietr-culture,£eritage, 
and Ihdl^'^thos sie positively related to the values of the domi- 
nant society;^ 

17. Teachera should try to grow while on Indian reservations. 
Many teachcs-s who have had a long tenure on Indian reservation 
ne^te that len^tib by repeating the same experiences bVer and 
over ^ch year. The children deserve teachers willing to keep 
learnihg^. Classes can be taken at Ihdiati community c^illeges dn 
IbcU culture or summer courses can be taken at colleges and 
universities that offer jprograms in bilingual and Indian 

educatioh;^ _ _ _ _ 

Recommendations for parents wor^^ Mth Teach^: 

1. Parents ahbuld know that nbn-lndian teacherq pre fthnoftt 
^twaya notiopfaistkataljm the culture of tfaeb particular tribe 
and are bound to make some mistakes. Parents must realize that 
it takes time to bc^me acculturated, especially for pec^le who 
come from the dotninant culture who have bad compiling 
need to faimharize themselves to the minority culture aiid have 
relied oh miscbhc^tibhs and sterebtypes to cblbr their percep- 
tibhs of bther cultures. 

2. Parents should volunteer fbrinnctasaheliK THs^bt dfiy ex- 
pbsesincficm-stud^tsj^ positive models^ but iLalso^tbles 
pu'ents to apprc^te the rigors _t^ undergo daily and how 
teachc»rs' education has prepared them for their profession. 

3. Parents must ^ to the school to ti^ to teachers and ad- 
imnistrators about the ^ticatibh of their children^especieLlly 
wh :n there is ho crisis. Gbing to the school shbuld b^x»he a 
regular bcciutehce, hbt just when the school spbhsbrs ah activity. 
Hbwever, apfMohtm^^ are useful because of teachers' and ad- 
mihistratbrsL schedules; 

-- 4. Pitre^s shoSdj'^&fora& wlmt is taught in s^^ They can 
find out what is being taught by talking to their children and by 
visiting the school. If there is a disagreement with what is bemg 
taught at school, this disagreement iieeds to be talked but with 
the teacher, br if that does hbt wbrk« with^ first, the principal^ 
theh the superihtehdeht, and, as a last resort, with the school 

bbardr 

_5._ Pjffmt£Li^ the^sLed^ children and they 

must instiU in theaaa the neied to be educate 
6. Parrots muntf fe^instiii tim many positive Indian values 
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time md ioaSxircumatan^ re-instiUihg 
these valaes is not possiBIe^ an e^lanaticm of why these^ v 
have chanj^ sliouid begivOT. Otberrae^ why 
they should respect their eiders who do not conform to iite-value 
system of the dommant society and who are often not respected 
by^ members of that nS^ 

7. Parents should be careful about expressing dissatisfaction 
with the ^hbbl or school pirabiinel in the presence of their 
childreiL who are students. Whenever parents talk negatively 
abaiti£e_a(£oQL6iLits Jtaff^ tb^^^ any n^atiye opinions 

the&cffidren have abduLaiiiendr^ implicitly en- 

c^uragethem to ^ore what isJB^^ tau^t amLtbbe tUsruptive. 
If they disagree with how the schoolisrun^ pwents should go to 
the school to try to work out those differences. 
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Discipline aKd 
e ihdiaii Student 



Hap Gilliiand 



_ !>pme teachers approacit Indian students with trepidation 
because they have^liMrd Indian students are 'uhdiscipUM4" 
However, it haaaSo been said. "DiscipUhe problems are not in 
the kid; Jfey are in the circumstances." 

Teadwrs or counselors who haw jwsitivejattitudes and expect 
cooperation may find teaching Ihdianstndents not only pleasant, 
but fun. To be sure students haveij^sitive. cooperative attitude 
as weU, teachers will want to emphasize a lightly-structuriSI 
cocH^rative approach _to teaching, respect students as in- 
dividuals. capitalize on group control, and keep rules few and sim- 



^Gx^ fehavior is a habit. If teachers follow su^stions in this 
chapter, there is every cJhance students williafl into that habit. If 
students do not. thedlgect of cbns^uen^s the teacher may im- 
pose IS not to punish them, butJto change their actions and get 
them back into the habit of good behavior. 

The best diidpUne is self disd^^ 

Students who have real self respect, and wio understand what 
is exited of them aa welas the reasons for the expectaUons 
wiU seldom be discipline problems. They will prefer to maintain 
their self respect. By doing the wrong thing, they would lose it. 



THia br^nal essay appems here in print f the feat t|me. All rights 
2^?'?^ ^^^^'^^*^ "^^t must be obtained: from the aathcn-. Dr. 
G^iland is Professor Emoitusjtf JSducatieB at Eastern M(»taBa Col- 
lege. Billings. MT 59101. and President of the Council for Itidiaii Ediica- 
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The important factor in building self discipline, then, iaattitude* 
If teachers respect students, they build those students' self 
respect. 

Children usually live up to a teacher -a expectations. If they can 
see that you expect them to cause trouble, wh;^ shouldn't they? It 
is hot going to change your bpihibh of them. However, if all ybui- 
actibns indicate that you have confidence in their doing the right 
thing^^ifiey won't betray that cbhfidehce. They live up to your ex- 
pectations. 

ApproacE discipline wit& a positive attitude 

The_ word discipline, as defined in most schools, is a h^ative 
concept tfaatassumes a n^d for correction^ Kowever^ this_hi^ 
can be_ -prevented. hy_ a. positive-, attitude and a^ tension-^e 
classroom* Vi oBc tania^ tfaeLcIassroontairiendly^ ^p9^f 
away from home. Look at the classroom and ask yourself^ "Is this 
a place I would choose to be if I were a child?" I have seen 
students that a teacher had to push out the door at the end of the 
day to get them to go home. The majority of them were Native 
American children who were members of a problem-free 
classroom. 

A prbbleni'&ee classroom is one with a teacher who ehjc^s 
teaching, Jthd lets children feel this jehjoymeiit. Areybu compas- 
sioimte? Bb you Iffie cBil£en? Hav^^ an. ^u£LB^g for 
children of afi cnltures? Is this evident from your actions, not just 
from what you say? If your answer to these questions is yes, you 
probably will have a problem-free classroom, because the best 
way to handle discipline problems is to prevent them from 
starting. 

liiiderstaiid cultiu'e _ 

M^st common discipline problems can be prevented much more 
easily than they can be stqpj^ To prevent or stc^ discipline 
problems iii Indian students, you must understand Indian 
ailture, and the aff^t various actions may have oh Native 
American students. The most iinport^t ddifference between 
white_ahd Native Ammcau oUtures is the Indian iemphisijs_bii 
sharing and cbbp^atibn,^ nth^ than^ttix^lnd^ cb^xstittg. 
Attempting i^-mbtivaie student thrbu^ife^p&g&fi^duala ob- 
taiu^ometlm^i not to basfaaawi, or io^dn^ advantage over 
another, may create n sentment in Indian students that will evun- 
tually lead discipline problems. Discipline problrais based in 
resentmont towaxd the taacl^^ of the system^ are hard to ctire 
because it is diffiicuit tb identic the cause. 
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Wat^h for other differences betwpn oiltures. For exarnptei 
many Uiachere insist that pupils-'iobk me in the eye! " when talk- 
ing: to them. To the traditional Indian, looking down Js a sign of 
resf^t and, as su<£, should pleased teacher; ILyouii^ 
student Ibbk^ you in the^e^iHspushes the child to an even lower 
level £md-widens the^p you. Since an Indian looks in 

theB}^ (udy of an equal, a wider s^p makes it impossible for the 
child to do so. 

Do not expect students to understand that sdlodl is imporjbaht 
and that you as a teacher are to be respected: and obeyed. Many 
Indian famlies see little relation between. school and importa^^ 
thiiig^j in life and may have Uttle resist for teachers in general; 
Thus^ you will have to earn any resp^t given to you. 
: When problems do_ arise, tiy to uaderatand^ before^tidsii^ 
the cimdi the^^ona fo^ wfiat_ has happened; Mcmy Indira 
ch^ten ^3^Bt^3udi^^ ^^^^^ /^^ ^gccessive tardiness or 
abs^ice^Tu'chness is usually the fault of the parents rather than 
the child. If the home doea not run by an urban tbne schedule, it 
may be almost impossible for the cUld to always be on time. If a 
girl is the only baby sitter wheii her mother has to be gpnei 
1^^^ <>i^ibilitie8 at home must come before school: The school 
i^eds to work with: the home to tiy to solve these problems, but if 
children are continually scold^ punished^ 6r_Ji£U'a 
8dmethiiig_they c^nnbl dd anyitung abbut^ lhey_ ccmnbt be bl^^ 
ed if tbey^iBce Httle^Sbrt tbimprbveinifabsebr bther ways. Let 
chfldrenJknbw you believe they are doing their best and you will 
usually see improvement. 

Because of past conflicts between Indians and whites, some In- 
dian children come to school harboring strong resentments learh- 
ed from their fanulies Umards all whites and even sometimes In- 
chahs who work for whites at a school. It is better to talk out 
those resentments, perhaps in specicU lessons on Ind^ hisibi^ 
than suppress them. Events such as the Trail bfTears^ The Lbng 
WaBci^ Bak^_ MasM^ Baral-^6r^^ Wbui^ed Knee^ and 
coun^tiess other tragi^es happened ^ erased. The 

solution is to ^t students to think and talk about how such 
events came to take plac^ and how they can be prevented iii the 
future. In social studies, compafisdns can be dr^wn to historical 
and present events such as tr^tment of Jews in Nazi Germany 
and of Blacks in South Africa. If white students come in with the 
the same feelings about Indians, pBrhaps based bh what happen- 
ed to their ahcestbrs, the same approach is suggested. 
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Motivated cfiHdren are not prbblem etildreii 

When there discipline problems, it is well to look at the 
motivatibh of the students. Have you given them a reason to 
wanLjbQ_a<Sieyel Mbiivation is the to a well-behaved 
c&ssroomm^imy cultur& With Iteiive students, remember that 
group moHvatioir is at Jeast aainqidrtant as mdivnldual. motiva- 
tion, keying stadentsbnsy^tfameamng^ 
the type suggested in the teaching meth^a dmptersxrf tSa book 
will go a long way towards minimizing discipline problems. 

Kmp ndes f impie an^ 

An authoritai^ approaci^^^^ 
that students thoroughly underatend the^^asons for them^\^ 
be completely ineffective. When you, as a teacher, resort to wimt 
students view as an authoritariim appr^ will 
accept it as "the way school (^jerates, others revolt; more often 
the Indian student withdraws his partidpation. 

Rules are only i minor part of dis^npline. Be sure each rule is 
ceaabnable^ and that the cluld is able to follbw it. Th^ should be 
kept as few, itaiim{>le^_ajid as sp^ific as possible. Th^ must be 
weB stated, cmd tfaey mustJte discusad^s^^ 
stand them compietdy jmd^tm^istand:the_i«^ 
Since many Indian parents do not mt^^^-tg^J^ control ag? 
^ssive behavior, their children may not understand ^^^ ybn 
would object to it. Make reasons for any rules dear to students. 
Don't assume th^ already know an act is unacc^table behavior. 
Be sure ybiu" discussion of the rules is twcKway cdm tn u n icatioa. If 
students agnse thatthe rules are essential for cdc^eratiye living, 
the mies jobn become effective "because that's the way we live 

around here. '^ ^ zmzj zn- z ziz -zzzzizz zzz — 

Whenever possible, students ^d theff parents sfao^d^^ m- 
volvsd in developing niles so that the rules are understood by 
students and are their nde^ and their responsibility. In a 
democracy^ not only the leader, but all others, express c^inions. 
Dbh't squelch discussion of the rtiles and don't hesi^te to revise 
them until aU understand and: agree with thein. Then make it 
eveiq^one's responsibility enforce them. Once hiles ire agneed 
upon mtd underst^,-instst the^ be Mbwed; "_Yc^ oahhbtlbv^ 
someone yoalet walk all over y^S'Nci ccmcfaildren^ve-thej^ 
son they walkover. An unenforced rule^ays: ''Rules do not have 
to be followed." All rules must be enforceable. Rules like '-be 
i^CKxi," "behave," and "act like gentlemen" are ndther. They are 
therefore useless. 
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Use ralra to set Uimte ^^^^ 

Sever xondone ainaK^2tabie_l)e&avibr^ BuLJeL ybttr stadents 

kitovr that rdes-a»^ 8^ ctearly defin^ limits by wHcfi the 
groap can live together more^^ectiveiy. The object is to have the 
rule followed, not to punish the one who dc^sn*t follow it. If the 
rule ia follcmed, the gc^ is achieved for this time, regardless of 
the attitude behind that achievement^ so ignore irr^eyant 
l^hayioF. Pay no attention to the tantrum^ if the rule was follow- 
ed* If it necessaiy to penalize a person for not KUbwixig a rule^ 
the p^Ut^ should be immedia^ A penal^ iciiifte place later is 

meanixigless in a sboe^ 

In the old Native American traditional way, on the rare occa- 
sion when a person had tote punished for not following the rules, 
as soon as thepunishment was oyer, so were all ^fentments. The 
peifbn Ux^ his place as if nothing had happeii&l This is the way 
it should be in the (dassrooiiL If it is necessaryito punish children^ 
tbc^ shoidd understand the x^ioiis Jhdiah cSiildrah w^ 
hbld^imy resentments and-wfll assume theLmddeut is^he^d 
forgotten by the teacher as welt. You can start the relationsfa^ 
fresh. 

Keep liimt discipline imslTO 

&iine rules ara nec^sary, but most discipline cm 
tured. Unstructured ctiscipline is moie flexible, axHi better 
understood by Indum: children who are ofteii: "thoughtless** but 
seldom intentibhfyUy disruptive. Th^ seem th<mghtless ha:iLu9e 
school-style j^tiictiic^ so foreign Jtd their way of life at 
home. It iakesLtime jmd patkn^ of 
the importance cA hav&g^i contrbltedatDc^ 

The traditional Indiui home contains tittle of what the domi^ 
nant culture considers discipline. ChUdren are almost never given 
diJ^t brderS: which mtist be followed. Suice parents have a p^t 
r^ard for the autdnomyL aiid maturity of their children,i the 
childresiara^veii a mde freedom of action without many bf the 
Eehavi^ it^^dffi^s^^t by sffiEtf^lsi^ PaShts imy give th^ 
chiic&en an und^standmg p£ a need, or of ifae reasom why a tfit^ 
should be done, but the chiidien then have the freedom of per- 
sonal chbice. Th^ amre^nsible for their actions and the conse- 
quences. In the traditional Ch^enne home, for instance, children 
lei^ : quiet pati^ce e^ tb^ learn th^ iiiust be quiet aiid 
catlefly ardund adu^ Tiueiir actions are molded thrbu^ and 
mt^st, not ^^ble rales. This is the discipline the child knows 
and aspects. 
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Teai^fa^exa^^ 

^ Native AmeriMtt_cffiSen s^e_ exerts at tearning JSom 
demonstration and example. This is ^ai^tLve wa^of teacHng 
all people, but especially Native American cUkben. Inat tfiena 
i^uti through esperienc^i, not theory. This is as tnie of teaching 
discipline and attitudes toward each other as it is of teadbtog sub- 
j^t matter. MlKlel the behavior you want. If you want children to 
respect eachother^ you must show that you if spect each of them. 
Cbildreh will usually follow your example. Opeii conflict with a 
student aff^t^ UiegrcH^^ respect for the tea^y-. A teacher who 
^^P^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ also suff^ loss of respect: 

A sense offijmdr fi oneiif your ^bsd^ vduable tools; Bbi't 
hesitate to laugh with the ch^^i^^at-yom'^SUtS-w 
problems that aris^. Indian chilcben lave a tremendous sense of 
humor, and they appmwte it in others. Yow jense of humor ran 
relieve a great many tensidns that could lead to probfems. It also 
helps build ydiif personal relationships with the students. 

No child ahbuld ever be mtidzed openly in frpnt of other ^bo* 
pier but public criticism: is partioilarly 4ey^ an Indian 

child; PubUcjcntidsQiL destroys the self resp^t upon, which aU 
ybi^ cBsc^iBne^and^achieven^ must be 

^ven^itmust bedone c^nly^mpi^ate^soth^ 
ing attitude. Humor and good natured teasing are Indian 
substitutes for direct criticism. 

Teasing is a part of the Indian way and is a commonly 4ised 
means of discipline in miuiy tribes. It is an acc^table way of cor- 
recting^ as long as it is ddne in j>nvat6^ or in such a wayLthat it 
does not put the student in a bad light ambng his friends. Teasing 
isindirect criUtnsm so the pers^ nghtJ;b accept it or 

jeci it,_but he understands its mfflnrng^ In-sbme-tribes^such^ 
the €r6wv the ^tfa^'s broth^ md ih^ ^^d^^ are the V* teas- 
ing cousins." it is their resjxmsibiHty to tease the one who gets 
out of line to help him or her to see the error of his or her ways. In 
this way, the child does m)t have ^ be criticized directly, and the 
discipline does not have to come from the parents. 

LitteS to parents 

The blunt way in which non- Indiana get to the point in express- 
ing feelings offends the Indian, If Indian adtUtfLhaye a mtidsm 
regarding yoar classroom^ th^ will usually talk of ^x>d things 
first and i^ take a longtime to ^t to f^mt lf you are^ 
typical teacher^ ybtLmay nigger know jtfay had a helpfifl critictam 
to make, because you wiU not ^t long mbu^ to bear it. Take 
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tiineJtb hnveji cop diroffee or just a friendly conversation with 
parents.. SiyeiL this time^ even parents who come in very angry 
^th ycm can go away understanding what you are trying to do iii 
your classroom and supporting your methods. 

Do M_you wDilid be 

Inxnany tnbes^ coiporai punislmient, the use of force to obtain 
disdpfinG, was almost unknown. Striking children was c^ 
sidered barbaric. It would not show^respect for a child, and self 
cUsdpline is built on self respect. The assumptibh was that if 
children were given resp^t, they would resp^t others. Spank- 
ings would violate tjus prihdple of mutuaLS^ 

: One way you can judga M discipinary action you pk tt* Tjse 
is by asS^g yourself, ••How jirfl^^ react to this treab 

ment fr(ffla^a^sui^rior? Would it maintain my self respect? Would 
it no^e me want to do the right thing, or would it make me want 
to rebel?" 

One Indian said to a teacher, ••You have a right to do to a child 
in dass anything you are willing for the prihdpal to do to you 
during your teacher's meeting. - ' : 

No Ueacher should yell at children or thriMien then. These are 
other actions that destroy self respect Cffidren leara from your 
example ataUtimea^^ot just w£en you want them to! You would 
hot (Undone tSs behavior from children. If a child does yell at 
you, veiy unflkdy with In^an children, don't iimtate him. Imita- 
tion is thesincerest form of flattery! Threats injdicate to children 
that you think they are notg^ing to do the thing requested. Once 
aj^ain, they will probably 15v3 tip to your: expectations. 
Remember, the Sioux are not concerned with eUmiiiatihg M 
fc^havipr but with developing positive good beha^ 
through shared respdhsibiU^. You andyour-Studenta^ust^m^ 
as a team to develop the responsibility that leads to a pleasant at- 
mosphere. 

Treat ituclents as indiviauals 

The cause^of a^great many disdpUhe problems is depersonidaa 
tiin, Letchildnanfia6wi_^^ Yo bel6ng£ere. We want you. You are 
imix)rtmt^jtn individuat'^ through your actions 

that you mean this. They will not believe what you say unless 
they see it in your actions. 

Problems that arise caii be handled best through iikUvidual 
tion directive coui^liiig. Once you and j^cair student reaUy know 
each other, individual discussion can eliminate most of your pro- 
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blems and make Ufe happier for both you and-tfie^tudent. Be 
honest with the children about what you are trying to do^ and 
your reasons. Then when it goes wrong, admit that it did not 
work,: and try spmethi^n^^ 

Self discipline is hot dbediehce. It is doing what needs to be 
done. It is learning to see what h^ds to be done, doing it to the 
extent that s^ms reasonable, and learhmg frxttn the mistakes. 
Someone said that Cherbkees treated tb^^^ children as adults. A 
Cherokee answered,-'-Nc; weireaLthem as human beings. That is 
a status you only accord to adults, and usually only to adults of 
your own social status." _^ _ __ - - - - 

Children in the classroom should be convinced that there Js 
nothing wrong with making mistakes— once. That is how we ail 
learn. But they mtist learh to make responsible decisions, then ac* 
cept the respbhsibility for those decisions. Among the Blackfeet, 
it was cdmmbh that when a respected relative died^ a child wcmld 
he ^ven the name of that person. The chfld then felt resiwhsible 
for fivingipibJJiat name; Ahyt^ be a reflection 

on the ori^rSi^wner jof iheiame; Along^ with this responsibility 
the child ^ined the self respect of being considered worthy of the 

name. : i z-_-i---_:-i-_-_: izn : -::z::„ 

In the middle class urban community, teachers can usuaHy 
cbUht oil parent suppi^rt iii problems of discipline. In the Native 
cbminuhity,^ school ajcid home are separate entities. Neither in- 
terferes with the other Pareht8:may have Uttlet^ 
br sympathy fort j>rbblems bf the school. These problems are the 
school's respbusibility.: Indian parents may believe that a child 
wfll bfly be fixistrat^d by '^cbirecti If there is cbh- 

troi, it has to come Kom the children themselves. 

Group control is effecHve 

P^r groups Jtre the most ieffective mt^hs of sbcial cbhtrbl bver 
the behavior of Native-students. American. Indians^ are ^bup 
oriented. Group appr<ovai is much more impbrtant.t&tnJteacher 
approval. If an individual has to make a choi^ between 
cpc^rating with the group or the teacher, the group is sure to 
win. To the autocratic teacher this can mean sure trouble. But for 
the teacher who can motivate the group, get it interested, aiid 
wbrk v/ith iti the peer group can greatly decrease the htiinber of 
disdpliiiaiy pr oblem^ 

_ _Let students have a part in decisibns and in solving classroom 
prbblem& Talk mth them^ ah 

fistento tfaeu' ideas, ybu^esa^^ thoaeid^ om^i^tJmp^^nt; 
therefore, they are unimportant When yqn &&^n and expect 
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them to have gbbd ideas for solving the_prdblems, you are giving 

them resp^t and MilcUng Lneir seit concept; 

OrdS^ir„fisordet^ can by students as a group, 

c&penSr^ u^n tfaeu* relationship to the teacher, and their 
understanding of the value^f the classroom activities. The 
Native student is usually effectively controlled an under- 
standing that if he acts a particular way, others will not Uke him. 
If aii individual is lidt cpii trolled by group pressure, this is a sure 

sign that he dbe^s hot feel that he belohga. 

-.Attempts td^tthe stxtdent to compete with ins^c^ or 
^^^^P^^^^^?^'^^^™ ^ outdo them wiil force himtoiictin 
opposition to the group. The object, then, is to moti^^te the 
l^oup, not the indi^dduaU to^haUeng^ the group. If a 
iu-e group assignments, if the indivi(dual& iii the group are eii- 
thusiastic abbut working together, then the person who causes 
problems: ia working against the group, and group pressure will 
control his beliavior. 

Modify behayior thrdfigh pride atid approval 

Most Native children, especially younger ones, will work very 
hard for a few words of af^roval from parents or aii elder, or from 
you, their teacher. They may be insensitive to plihishmeht^ but 
they react very favorably: to praise. However, the praise must hot 
be Idiid bbyidtis praise which separates them from the group. If 
the only time a child gets ahyJhdividual attention is when lie 
misbehaves, the attention becGmeaihe reward; J t gives the cluld 
a sense bf impiortahce -that he ^^he neSs. j^ataraHy;, the 
behaviorcQntinues^ A person^ will continue any act as long as it is 
rewarded, even if it is rewarded as little as two out of ten times. 

Positive approval of gONDd behavior and punishment of bad 
behavior g^ye the child attention. They may both reward the 
behavior. The effective means then, is to recbgtiize bnljr gCKxl 
tehavibr. Cbmplimeht it. As nearly as pbssible^ ignore the bad. 
This way ybu are wbrking to replace the :uhdesirable beliavibr 
with the ^xki If behavibr is such that an effective means of ^n- 
trbl must be founds isblatibn is usui^ the most^ef^tLmformof 
punishment; It removes^thexhfid Abnitfae^oi^^prb^^^ 
he-6r afaes^k& Butitsfaotddte as ameans of chang- 

ing behavior, not as punishment for what was done. 

Summary 

_ Ityoii^ccmtmuafly^ ^ the g^dthmgs,-^^ 

reward the good behavior, most of the problems will disappear. 
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BuUd each child's seH resj^t^ plan with the group and^let them 
help you with contoo!. ThexL a positive attitude wUl be easy to 
maintain, and you can be free to enjoy working with your Native 
American students. iz -zz ^ n z_, 

Ambng^ the Sibia, the only time physiral restraint was use^ 
was when^youhg children cried. Crying coiJd reveri tfe JoMtion 
of the fa^y taas enemy. During the flfst few weSs of fife^if 
babies cried, the ^cfthera rhade sure the^ hewte were taken care 
of immeditely; theiitihey biUy wi^ attgitidn, theu* noses 
and mouths were dosed wiitaiahi for ft few seconds. They 
learned quickly that crying was not E^neficuiL Latent they cried 
for attention, babies were carried b their cxacBSbiards away from 
the group and left in iaoiation untU they quit c^ig^- 
_ ISs aystemz of behavior mc^cation is stffl used by the 
Ymowamd of South America. When babies are hmigry, they^ 
fed. Their needaire takeh ca^ of iinmediately. But if th^ay^ 
other times, evaybne^walks away- When bibies are chierftil and 
laughing, evayone wanta to hold them and play ^rith theisi. Like 
the Sioux, the Yanowamo Jove^ xhaldfen md ch^rfiil chil^n 
never lack attention. Children lemiiaJaughjiiidJ^ pU^ whai 
thQT want attention. I have never seen a YSaowamd Indian oya- 
the age of two ci^, regardless of what happens^ Wfi^the^ fdt 
they ^etJip^ laughing^ and evefy^Hie laughs with ^ent_(ln mr 
society, many parents ighore children when they are happy and 
reward tf?em when, they c^J^_ _ z _ 

In the old Indian life sotous xrimes occasibhally had ta be 
punished, although they were rare.. A.Cl^enne who kill^ 
another was ostracized from the tribe and made tb Uve abnei 
usually fbr several years. If he survived, he was, atlSend_bf this 
time, accepted back into the tribe, fully, with no toss of^esti^ 
br_ position. The object was not punishment, but rehabffitar 
tion— change of behavibr. Feeling of guilt or resentment had no 

place in this. _ _ z_ . i 

In modem hfe^ isblatioiir shame may be used to bring a 
change of behavior; but after repentana^the incident is not held 
over the child, and he holds no permineht sense of guilty s^lf 
blame, of loss of love, the incident wiH not be brought up again. 
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18 

Mulficultural lehdbjs 

RusseU Lord 



THe presence M t^th^ and e3/duation as integral ccmipdnents 
of \vt3idly^!»e^^ ^ in the Uni^ States, in- 

clude jMlucatbo^ just^cs neither their presence nor use. 
Ndtl^^the best of intentions nor liistprical tradition should Imb 
accepted as justifying any testing pn^ranL Instead^ a^i^tt^ 
program should exist solely on the basis of hbv KeHitjmeasmes 
what it is supposed to measure and how that mfiyiroreTnent is 
then iised. How to judge a testing program is the subject of this 
chapter. 

Rather them a _r^ititi^ accoimt of the volumes already writ- 
ten aLbbuttasdti^radevalra in multicultural o^texts {see 
Adffiticuud R^udBngs in References), this chapter will provide a 
structure for practitioners to apply when tiyingj^ evalu&te a 
g^ven testing prog^tun in a paHiailar cphtezt To accompHsh 
this, an outlme that draws heavily upon Mrk by Helton, 
Workman, and MatuMek a982Lwill Jbe developed and then sup- 
ported examples of its applicability. 



Despite its incredible record of abuse and mirase^ to^ 
whidi has eigc^ed mde a<^ since 
shortly after Jt was jntituduDKLat tfc tura of this century, faceaa 
fituiebf iho-^ncLnotj^cra^ (Kaplan & Saccuzzo, 1980). 

Shvibusly«-fLpb»i(miraon enjoying such wide^read acc^Uuice 
n aust fit with prevailing socio-political values and nbims. Frbm 
legislatures and courts to educators and citizens^ tests have been 



•aia OTiginal 688^ app^ra hei^inpn^t^^^^ first time. All sights 
n»ttye4P^m|saioD to reimnt must be obtdned fiom tiie auth^. Dr. 
Lord a an A^^ociate^r^essor Psychblc^ at Easto^ 

Montana College, BiUingB, Mt 59101. 
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viewed Amencanf as a upftil TOmpoirait <tf complex d^sion 
making ficed at evoy level Standaitiized t^stw^ in America has 
become an accepted method of m^suring capability and, thus, 
thrott^ottt jtg HstOQr^ has bera intemb^ opportunity 
(Otoedo; i9M) Tt in m tW<? ^nnf^yt testing and evaluation in 
muiticuitarai spools is examin ed in this chapter. 

A m^el aiBBemment sys^ 

-T^ti^gimdja'i»luatib^ viewed m ieparate components 

^t^^aisess^nt^rb^m^br ariategraUy-relate^ 
one process, ^epe^ratJtpc^^tch^therJbribe^ In 
eith^ case, testing invqlvesLnmsoiBmentJ^ 8bnie_a>m^pt by 
quantification (assigning j>f inmi^^ J»Gdae8)t,^wfaSb evaluation 
involves the often-related but ^ot identical prcK^ss of j 
TOmebne or something (a qualitative task). WUchever view one 
takes, the fbllbwing model is equally appUcabie. 

All t^ta sharo TOme common cpmpb theiinB8race <>f 
ror^the^eiuatent:^ bf sbm^ point bfi^fereiu^iestablishing relative 
pbsitib^;- and the liimtatibn bf Ji>eing indirect since bnly the 
^tanct^stics ii^i phenbmenbn._can_b(r measu^di never its 
^srace. Given these deSmgj^ect s,^ t ests ^st Jways be seen 
as what ttesy are (inexact ^ming to error, relative^ ^nd ii3rect)^ 
never as what they are not— exact, absolute, or disoenmg of tbe 
essence of any concept, yariabli^ or student Judgments based 
upon ^ appropriate understandings of testmg at least have the 
pbtehtial bf being: 'superior to Judgmrats bued on inaccurate 
views of teats. This is the starting point fbr understanding 
test^ in ^a^- cbnt^t-^ t^ts always omta^ errbr^ are bnly 
^a^e tbJbme^specifiepbintbfiefere^^ bnly indirectly in- 
dicate that sometfa&g mij^ exist b^bnd^at wHcb is observed 
directly. With that understood, it is possible to begin developing 
a model for evaluating a testing progn^m. 

Helton^ Workman, and Matuszek (1982) discussed sucfi a 
model thit servei as the foimdatibn for their "bnmchingmssMS- 
mmt system." Their model serves as the basic stnicture for this 
chapter. Dramx^ bh their wbrk, the cbn^nrats in the presmt 
^ti&e consist of Jux_pari»^^^^^ and reasons for 

test^^, (2) JSbb^ ^ebrieaand ^bd^ u^on wMcSlntiT^is base^ 
(3) the domains meamred;-(4)^tfae technicart ^tracto^ti^g tgato 
in terms of reliabiiityr validity, and utility; (&| the etiuoal and 
legal aspects of the testing; and (6) the situational and en- 
virbnxnental constraints iiiider which the testing occurs. Ex- 
planatibns and illustrations bf each part follow. 
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JSB^i&^ s^e^o^y-^^iim Eposes and not others. Only 
&nitod reasons east for nse of given tests. For example, t^ts 
on be used to decide who will have access to certain limited 
^mxis&&^^ {6]medo, 1981), certify high school (tiplbmas (Learner^ 
1981), determine the af^nt^riatenps of :<:^^ educational in- 
tlnrentioi^ {Resdily^ 1981^^ assess an ihdi\ddual's '^ftlh^^ 
(Scarry 1981)^ ^p^rt claims of lacial snperiQrity iltte tdbi^b^ 
(Garth^ 1923; J^^iSSO), c^eve^to 
less-desirable Jmrniyan ts bat of the coonby (Gould, 1981). 
- Purposes served by testing are not always explicit or easily 
discernible, but asking what the reasons are for using or not us^ 
ing certain tests or types of tests can sometimes help make the 
implicit explicit. For instance, why have rat^in^ scales easily com- 
pleted by teachers and par enta to as^iss childreii's motivations 
not been more widely used (Achenback &£delbrbck^^981; But- 
ter^ 1967)? Such. ihfi^rziiatidnJhb^ least bea most vahiabie 
supplexxienttb the^brmatibn gathered from ^ditional achieve- 
ment and related tests. 

Questions about the intentioiis of certain tests are. however, 
limited m determining purposes and reasons Jiehind testing. 
Finding that a test or t^ting prograin has be intentions 
is not suffident. Inde^ maUdbus res^^ can iandJ:;bb 

often have^ deriv^frbmav^ the best intentions^ For instance; 
Binet Jof the-StaS^rBmet^i^ orig^Sy intended to 
devdop a test that could be used to alt^^ucational practtee so 
that m^tally retarded individuals would be enabled to achieve 
-'normal'' leanung. However, within two decades of its mtrcxltic- 
tibn to Arnica,: his test was used to systiTnaticuUly xleny 
entrance to the United St^tteiLdf iscuni^tmt^ Ebm ^ehbcaL ju^ 
southern £uHy^_whflejafiomng enlran tm^^^ants from 
nbxtfa^ Europe and the Biitisfa Isles {Gould, 1981). 

Qurations concerning purposes and reaTOxia l^hind testing 
must |»r^)e for the idMldgicaljLssu ^Bhind that testings 

pfteii: difficult to detenxiihe. For exampte^ Ti»3xnaa Jeffei^ 
''mentoaatic idctf^ so deeply ingraixiedizLmmns 
AmencaxLimlture that ve^ few Jirhtte-A^ricimi-tS 
ti^it._^i8 ideal fadds t^t a ''natural aristoomcy" exists, and 
tbDse individuals who are more able and motivated 8h<ndd 
allowed tarip through the scxud^Utical order instead of bdng 
l^d back in favor of a '^land^ anstooFacy'' detenxuned by birth; 
How many cbiitemi^ upon 
this premise? Yet, individuids who do not ''buy into" this 
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ideology of competing fiSteiaooali MbnbmiCi and ^Utical 
advancement, what is the purpose of testing implicitly desired 
to measure inptivations and skills eM«nfciali» 8uai com 
advancement? So mtich present testing meshesjsawdl with this 
ideal that most devel(^}«^ and uwsrs of tests have M«i i&con^ 
fflder thatimpbrtant decisions might be sjually w^ made us^ 
some means other than testing. Other industrializwi sodefies 
makei^ortantJeasions ajn<»rning school entrance, place^nt, 
advanramrat; aniitmilar a<aSbns mthbut upon stands 

ardized achiev^ ^ j^ ts^ Questibns as to the puiiwses Mid 
reasdna for testing mtst-toe3c butif Jihe ethhbcehtrism that 

generally domipites educational dedsibns. 

Thei^ra and Models tipoii wl*dh m ^sed 

AH tMts are constrained by theories mul maiels upbn which 
they Se^aMd. It is, afto- all, only through tfi^i^lhat anyone 
knows H^hSg^Withbut theories to "tie thinffs^togetha-V pro: 
vide huncheajmi predictibns, and make sense of-o^^wse 
unrelated obsCTvatmis, **f8Ct8\V would enst only in isoWaon 
from one anothw. People waUd^ naivdy from isotatwi eventto 
ikolat^ event, never being able to generalize or learn from 
rarevibustr^ted events. - - - ^ . 

As mth people's knowledge, soitUjrith tests deyelc^ from 
that knowledge. Just as some theorieaare 'ifetter" thm others 
berause ihey are mbre complete, sophisticated, and thbrbughi so 
it is ynih theones upbn which tests are bas^ Any test, based as 
it is on a prntimlar theory, will not exceed its theory or be "bet- 
ter" than the tfieonrjuppbrting it. jz;__z^zz 
Just as children pfi^jrfth mwiel cars: and airplane, adutts use 
models to help undeMtand tfieAw^oflimtii which they deaLSmw 
models r^resent that woHd^ajimpUfied manner, tteif Uteral 
accuracy becomes less impwrtant tfi^their aJHU^ to usefully 
represent iome given aspect of the world.5fiou^ Bohr's famous 
concentric circle mbdel of the atom is tow te>CT^lb deviate 
significjSay from "reaU^," it is still used for its simi^dty and 
usefulness. AIL tests rely upon certain theorMs and 
mbdels-though not attest develbpers and users expUdtly state 
their theories and mwids. _^ z _ z iz 

Appn^riate testing in a muKicfflltahd school requires that cur- 
renLand defensible theories and models exist for teste used. 
Deq>ite the fact that, 

thet concept of genwid in^Bgence Ma been abandoned in 
biological and learning research ... this ardiaic falla<gr still 
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HimiahM in mental testing, where it serves social advan- 
tage under the guise of scientific truth. (Garcia. 1981 b 
1172) 

GmH^1981 j demonstrated that the faS^ "g" factor claimwi to 
unttohe__aU meaningful meaaurei of intelligence by eiisUng 
acrcws aD unportant co^Uve^ctions actually exists only as a 
mathematical entity when one uses the particular statistical 
an^ysis fayortS by those testing experts develbpii^ early in- 
telhgence te8ts.^Diff&ent analyses. eqUaUy <iefensible£oi a 
m#thematicaLiM3pective. rause "g" to literaUy disappear. 
_ a^ay^^co^ritive science enables educators io"go beyond in- 
tem^nce tMts and understand how the Jinman iind solves pro- 
blems (Sternberg. 1986i p. 157). Why^despite these facts, does 
^t testmg^m mulUcultural schools still rely upon tests that 
embody these outdated perspectives? The answer is that, at a 
smiple^level, educater8^(fflce others) hold fast to those explana- 
tions that^serve them wefl and^ which th^ are familiar ftnd 
comfortable^ A more compfex answer involves the myriad prbfes- 
sional. sddo-pbUtiail, and cultural forces that lead every profes- 
sional body to accept one set of explanations while rejectihg 
ociicrs. 

To escape present confining theories and models is a formidable 
task. A jphiralistic model is possible, but r^iuires the difficult 
ta^ of assessment across a inuch wider ^poctrum of behaviors 
andsituations (Mra-cert 1979), alon^ TOth development and use of 
local norms (Elliott & Bretzihg; 1986); While pluraUsffi. or the ac- 
ceptance and appreciation^of diversity, has gained <:dn8iderable 
acc^tance in other educational areas, testing has been slow to 
accommodate. 

Another alternative model would be to focus upon the pro- 
oes^ engaged in hy humahs when tflcing tests. Such a focus 
would center OTarainatibns upbiJmw the examinees were taking 
the test^ not simply upbi what prahicts and achieveinents thw 
evidence. Sternberg's jBxtensive recent research Jrihgs cbn- 
Mderable attention to the prowssesjjf intelligence. Therefore in- 
dividuals involved itt testing in multicultural contexts must 
prbte the theorieaand models behind any tests used with their 
students. For instimce. is the "two factor" thebry behind the 
Wechsler series appropriate for ybui- students? Is Kaufman^s 
ABE^ test sufficiently sensitive to Luria's heurbpsychblo^cal 
theoiy to assess significantly Jiffereht diinehsibhs than the 
Wechsler and Stanford-Binet? These illustrate questions about 
theory and model. 
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tile doimdw measiired 

Any iest^zst deterauni^ ^^f^ within sf^cified domains 
while ignoring offi^ aomains; In this cbnt^ti dbimLin refers to 
an area of skiiis, body of^rowfedge, or aiimto 

Many donuuns are of mte^t toj^cal^ra^ includij^ but not 
lunitedld intellectual, acad^^^o^^payx&mbtffl'i m emp- 
tibnaL Ezainples of tests piirportediy assessinj^fiarctibning 
these dbmains wbtdd be tests of intelligent (Wactoto, Sla^ 
Binet^ Kaufinan ABC), tests of academic achievement (eafflOTma 
Achievement _T(B8to,Jb Tests of Basic Skais), aptitu<te 
(SchoSsfl^ Aptitude Test/i tests of sbdal skiUs (Vineland Serial 
Matority^Scide); tea^ Ms (Punlue JPerceptual 

Motor), and tests-of embtibnd fuhctibn^ (Bfirks' Behavior 
Rating Scale). Num^oisJ^j^iSsb ezut^f^^^^ sf^ified 
domains such as visual acuity, au ditory luncaibjamft adaptive 
behaviors, and even situational and environmental influences on 
»^bbl functioning. Many times it is quite easy to jdetorraBoffiLtihe 
domains claimed to be assessed by a given test, if an educator 
Ibbksibrit^ 

_ QL primary. ccffl<»m in this area are ways in whirfi domains 
assessed by_ standanlized tests are biased against individuals 
from ^ups oitsida mionstz^am Though plundistic 

education is cont^ponoy^jnosLtestt^ &s a much Ibngeo' tradi- 
tion, embedded in ethnooenUSc rat^than4)^xaUi^^ 
''(Plucationally relevimt doma^." Since 3ii mxlfion sc^ol-age 
children are ''Umited-EngUsh-proficient and jin^tbtic 
minorities must be given cdnsid^atidn for sodal, p^ticai, 
economic^ cultuf al^ and ''raevance" factors when tested (Olmedq, 
i98t), what domains are being ignbred when testing such 
stadents? Ta w&t «tent is the student's "mbtivati^il 
domain" assessedl G&en the trein^^s^^ of "ielf- 

^cacy" and atSbutibnfl r^S^jBai^ro & Cm^^ 1983; 
Stiles, Shapiro, & Eltott, 1986j,J»w am^^^ ^ssAMaciai^ 
being assessed simultaneously with other, mon^ JaaStkatfiib- 
maixis? Oriiu^educatbrs balking about wt^ idosrof im- 
prbvingLseU^teem and attitu^^^ so that behayions wfll improve? 
Stace ^ canisxamine "any statutic regarding qualit? of life and 
(find) tto Amencan Ihdiimis the Ibwi^t bh the scale" (Pre^id^t's 
Commission, 1978^ p^-962)^ hbw_im it that dbmains 

other than traditional efccatiorag dbmrns be_ asbcgsy if 
American Indian students are to recave ''apprbpnate" tasti ^ <? 
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The technic^ charadmstics ol^tandm-di^ tests have been 
research^ and ¥^ far exceed the 

time available^tb^^ educator to read all of them, the 

foUo^^ Js^ii^ded only as a brief, useful explahatioh of the 
terbtical characteristics of tests. 

- No test is better than its dbcumentable technical 
characteristics. Without evidence that a test measuj^w&tever 
it is claimiMl to measure^ in a praSfftiihle manner acroftft people 
and time^ and in a fashion thataUbwacomp^sons which anabit; 
prbfcsaipnals to inake _better_d^i8i6ra by using the test than by 
not using ii;^ ho sfirald be used by educators. 
_ Aiest ca^ba sud to be reliable it measures in a consistent 
PMtnner; tfiat^is; if it jdelds predictable scores. A test's scores 
niust be due pnmarily to sources of systematic variahce in that 
examinees tend to acore consistently in one directioiLZib matter 
when ttey take the test^ which version th(^ ta&e^Dr wletheri&y 
take one or another half of the test. Aiqrtlu^ that ^ak^ Scores 
fluctuate in unpredictable diractions^ auch as anything that 
causes the same examinee Jto sc^r^hi^er on Monday and lower 
on Thursday^ieduMithet^t's rdSabiiity. Since reliability is baa^ 
ed s^e^ upon iLgroup's scores, it should be obvioua that reliabili- 
^^dsta only for a certain group, not inherently within any test 
itadt When factora other than thop the t^t is "aimed at" aflSct 
testacu^ t^^bility is af^ted. The &miliar r value^attached to 
tests reflects the error in the test in a direct manner. When r^,8Ui 
the variance observed ampng testjcbres product 
used to establish that reliabihtx figureji^ percent 
"error. •\ Were a jmt^ measure having that 
much unpredicbibfiii^^ bi^d yo^ faouse^ it seems unlikely that 
too maiiy wa^ x»m«rs, or roofs would fit very well What 
reKabffity ahould an educator demand? It depends upon the iin- 
po^emce ^ the decimon to be made. If a d^Lsiqii was being made 
as to whether your diild would receive a label likely to remaiiifbr 
iife^ such as Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR), would you set- 
tle for a 15 to 20 percent error rate? 

Vjdidity in tests us^ to be discussed und^ sev^al 
t^ics^ but hasjne^^ to.be seen as aspect of ^ne 

general tyi^ conataic^ j^d^B^r. refers to whether a test 

measmeathatj^hkhitiad to measure, arid not something 
el^^B^ously, a trat must first be reliable, since ^he presence of 
too mudi error would preclude establishing validity. 
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Mw^to be^fficknt to demonstrate that a statistical cbrreia- 
don existed betwaen Umt sisifes and spmeezterxial mteridii.:For 
instani^, if test scores predictably related to siicc^s in college, 
then those Uist scores cdtild lustifiably be used to decide iidmit^ 
tence ^ college. Noticing that variables can^b&related for the 
"^ng" reasons fed to the deiMnd thattesta toveyffidity to 
the "constructs" they^^ie cl^^d to ^^nira As an esumpb, 
gender would havej&omrat^ predict^ ^pping out of college in 
eiurly Twintie^ Centoy^^^^ Was such ''crit^oihi«lat^'^ 
vafiSty an jMxurate basis for denying women access to cbU^e? 
€ertainly not, because the correlatidn existed iidt because df xlefi- 
dendes, but because of the rrasbns men aiid wbmeh entei^ cc& 
lege in that era. To teach ^pol or jnurse, wdmens' usual cbUege 
gt^ls, one did ndt need to finish collie. 

Ndw tests must cany demonstrable^ e>ddence_tfaa ac- 
curately measure the abstnct^co^^t they are- clai^ to 
measure (the c<Mastructt^Such^ffiattion is ^fficuit to establish, 
since it lartually jrequfaes ejq)erimentai manipulation df the 
ahslbraction vrlth axrcK^ponding changes in t^t scores. Is a new 
int^^imre^t ^^lid bcaus^^ it corttdates with a pre test? 
On that 4^c1^ally indicate its lack df validity? 

Amither dimension of the t^hnical characteristics of testa is 
the area of norms. Simply stated, iidnns are the point of reference 
against which test scores mu^st be measured. For a test to be used 
with anyone, the ndrms fdr that test must J'fit"_tS pttson and 
vice versa. If no dne dn whdm the teat waa^vdbped (its rdiabili- 
ty, _vaUdityi and hdrms established)is sifiSr to the intended ex- 
aminee, then the tesfanorms^^jnot appropriate and JLny inter 
pretatidn would be nusleadSng at best The most impdrtan 
aspects_6f grrmps us^ for test norming are ajqjin^riateehess and 
rdevancgr^ not size. To this end, educators engage ia teaii^ 
Native Americana should develc^ and maintain local jndxms for 
tests they use (Elliott & Bretzing^ 198Qj. Qnlylmifiis way will 
they be able to make local and nationaLcomp^sbns needed if 
test results are M pro vl^ 

Afin£L tech^cd^^cfaaract^ tests, too often dv^lddked^ is 
utility or the extent to which e test impn^es one's dedsibiL- 
making. If you do not make bettiu* dedsidns for having used t& 
test, how dm you justi^ that use? The de\^bpment oLe^ecten- 
cy tiiblea lkaplan & Saccuzzd, 198D} can provide evidrace of a 
test's utility, and can be maihtaihed by a school, by a district, or 
by any dther unit. 
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Ethical and i^id mecte of testing 

Every t^tin^ iiUution^JnvoIvea sm and l^il 

issues, no nsstter who do^ iest&g unjd^.wbat cir- 
tmmstances. The ethical issues surrounding testing-ot^ vbU 
doounentMl in several places, and will not be repeated tore 
iK^ttse existing sources prpent them cdbfrently and succinctly. 
Smd^ the j^levant soiUHDes are: 11) ' ' Ethical principles for 
p^c^o^t8;^'j4meSMn ^5^^ Standards for 

E^^^mU andJ^ych^ chapte^ 2, 

3, a^ A-in P3ychoeductUioiud A^e33meniby He&^ 
and Matuszek (1982). Various asp^ts of these issues are are dso 
given extrasive coverage in the AmeHcGat Psychotogist special 
issue on -Te8tmg:€dn Practice, and Reseutrh," Oc- 

tober, 1981. Specific leg^ caies can be found in pveral sources^ 
some of which are listed in t^ ext^c^ references at the end of 
this^piat{BiHr^^l9aU Slat^^ _ 

Thf^ etWcfff generally revolve ardund aspects of uifDrmed 

consrat, wU^ -^^^Asses- jinyth^ that 
reasonably affecta whe^^ ^ noLa persoacouH make a truly in- 
fqmed ^kKdricm about t^tiqg. If agylhi^ tSLw 
affected the person's decision was onutted, intentiooaljyjDrj^j^ 
then the person did: not giv^ mformed consent, and the tratbig is 
suspect at b^t (and potentially far worse than just questionable). 

Siinatimial and envirdiiiiiefitd cotiitr^ 

The final component of this outline involves situation^ 
vironmenyd aspects as th^ intellect Uumselves into a testii^ 
prc^ranL Sifeiiatibnal and environ^ factors can be cdther ob* 
vioaa_oL subtle^ ex^rt^ influences over every phase of the 
t^gtrt«gi gy^tematjp^lly driving the scores of rome exaimxiM^ tip- 
^wd reia&i^ toib scons of i^tbers whfle aimultanecmsly dnving 
others' scores dbvrawi^s^-The earli^ dted data about quaU^ of 
life ammig American I^ras (t^^d^^s Sdnum^b 
lustrates an e^^Ucit, although too often o^floc^ed^ jabnstraipt 
upon educatioi^y r^deyant te^ scores, just aadoJ&i^^tJc <M- 
fiu-ences. linpd simply '-b^use someone caot s-s^ 

cohd languid [dMs nbtJip^ they cu abo be ^te i in a 
sec^^ l^bffiiige'' (PadilU* 1579, J. _ 236). Add^ as 
dOToonstratedby Mitt^ & 1977), group differences it stan- 
dbr^ed tesi^iw €iplaihable i^ terms ^f spddcultiu-^ dif- 
ference^ Su^ data fflustratejthe^^tehcy of enyiroiiinental and 
situaticniai factors tfaat comtmh. test insults for certain 
req)ondent8 relative to othsr re^nd^ts; if such fbrc^ are not 
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iiicdrp<»ra into test iJiUurpretation, results can only be 
muleadiiig and {M>tentiaUy deyastatmg. _ 

Suppose a person's entire Gulttu^ Jb^c^round ^ that at^ 
temptft to imprbve bh^lf hy beating one's peers are deplorable 
3£en j^atLpersojQ Jfl tbld to "do your ^^eury best" on a test that 
mea^eap^^^^ceJ^y ^wlmany peen you beafc^ow s^mUl 
testers expect t&tt peraon to respo^l tf iS ^&£^^rt^ £men» 
sions of one's environment revcdve aqund interpersoiud^ accep** 
tanee and integration into one's peer groups above uiything ebe, 
how wiU one's performiuice on testa i}f academic achievement be 
aff^ted? Is a itandutiized test still "standardized'' if the_te8t> 
taking eninromnent it situated iri "nbn*8tandlard'' hdusmg^ on 
"non-standard" ground, among "non-standard" peers? The im- 
pbrtance_6f sltuatidnal and environmental fact<n*8 can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Presmptioni and prbsOTptibra 

To summarize: this chapter on testing and eimluatibh in 
multicultural schools it seems reasbhable lb disrass _8€»n 
prescnbcd^ctibns to be taken as well as some prosoibed actions 
tobe avbided; _ _ _ _ _ _ - _ 

1. Apply some systematic evaluation ^^m\^r testing J^corb 
ducted. Whether it is the outline discussed here, or some 
oth^, apply it consistently, ail the time. 

2. Cbhfrdnt ydiir own ptupbses, riosoiis, and ideological 
assumptions cbntiniiiUlyi along with thbP^ of the testing 
prbgram. Do hbt b^^rlbdk one's own implicit asstmptibns; 
they are hb better thjem the cHtidsm th^ can withstand. 

3. Sc^ftSljt evaluate thethebnesitn 

test to bemused in rna'a- ieatin g p rb^^i^ TSebnes and 
models continualiy change as^new-^sdratific evid^^ 
found and integrate mto the existing body of k^^owied^. 
Many /'facts'' ajxepted a few years ago ar^ mm ks^ wii to be 
errbnebtis^ ab "gbbd" theories and models have to change to 
stay *gb<Hi'' : 

4. Take care to see that iinpbrtantdbcMiM of liincti^iiiiga»» 
not overlooked Jiy ydur_ti»ti^^b^imL TSa <^o»n^in« bf Jn« 
terast to ym^i^st&gpro^^m mi^rt from those iden* 
tified by imtionafly-devdc^ed tester Jbut your testing pro* 
gram must include domains relevant to your studente as 

5. Estabjish and follow acc^teble ethical and l^al giiidelih^ 
to be foUbwed l:^ e^^ryone, every time tMtihg is cbnducted. 
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Writieh Jnfbnned cbhseht dbcumehts illustrate such 
guidefines. ^- -- - - - - - = 

6. Foilow the Amencan Psycholo^cal Asaociatibn Stahcidr^^ 
for Educatianat and Psychoiogicai Tests \id8^^ ixi evaluate 
the technical characteristics of all tests in your testing pro- 

^ gram, 

7. Develop and maintain loral iio^ and use them to suppie- 
meht national and regional norms when interpreting any 

_ test data. 

8. Ask jquesticni^ofiveryoneinvdlve^^ any testing program 
and irarn more about testing in your oira context^ whether 
by yduf own readini:, taUng more classes, contacting 
experts, of just asking insightful questions. 

ConclusjDns 

Although testing in Amencan edu<itiQi^isL"biggeri^ of 
us, that does not remove each educator's personal ^sensibility 
to confrtmt it and try to turn it to more beneficial P^iposes and 
results. No piie program of change or outlme for^ctioncan be suf- 
ficient^ but l^ginhings are tiecessffly. Without them, changes will 
hot occur, and testing will praceed along its long familiar path of 
lea^i resistance, complete with its extensive misuse and abuses. 
Hdpefufiy^iHaihapteLcr.ti hflp e^^ put up some profes- 

sional resistance to inappicpriate testing. 

Additional readings 

Am^Hcan Psychoiotfisi. jl981:j. Special issue dri testing: Concepts, 

i>i'-icyr practice, md: : i r: :_ z _ m^ziii. 

BerS^ R^JEd.^ jl982). ifondfeoo* Df rnetfunis for detecting test bias. 
L Baltimore: John Hopldns University Priss. z: 
Journal of Nei^ B^jB^n. (1980). Su^nmer, Vol: XLIX. 
Kadi, E. V:, & PeBegrino, J.WdI985j, Human intelUgence: Perspectives 

and prospects. New York: Freeman. n mi z_ zi 
Menifi^i R (Ed.). (1981). Measuring human abiUties Jiew^xeciiom in 
J testing andimeasiiresneht* No. 12. Sah Francisco: Jos^ zz 
ScheuneEnaa,J^D. (1984). A^^^^ for the exploration of 

causes and effects of bias in testing. Educational Psychologist, 19, 

219-225. z J z-zi-z- 

Sternberg, R. J. (Ed:j. {1982}. Handbook of human iniemgence. Cam- 
J bndge eambndge University = : z i : i -^^ 
Van der K^mp, L^JM^I^ngei^^ W: F., & de Gruqter, D. N. M .j(Ed8.). 

(1980). Ptychometrics for educational debates. London: John Wiley. 
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Preserving Indian Culture 
tHrdiigH Oral Literafiire 

Sandra A. Rieiz 



Except for bu introduction ^ ''?^cted works transcribed as 
they mere told and an occasion^ tusui: lly rare) experience with a 
live storytelling, most students in contemporluy schools have lit- 
tle exposure to oral Uterature^j^lk: stories, cycles, ^ics^he 
mythblbgies which are the collective invehtidns of a people. Ow- 
ihgi most probably to tl . influethce^bf the empincai i^uii^ement 
to measure, touchy iee; or taste upon individual an: i <^biJect; ve 
thiffing about what we wifi^c^t the Ataiuaof _V*t^d':^d ^ c^ 
we wifl not jt' Engle, 19T8h oral jiteratcu*es of most weaver?? 
Eurjopean^uitures have fallen into disx^pute. Frost (1980, p- ? 
contends that "scientifie lore" has effectively disposed of the 
mystery and metaphor of oral hteratiire by portraying it as "a 
clutter of andeiit fcMilishness. '' Evea the bril ?smggage medium is 
how most often valued and taught only as a utilitarian device, 
while written language is presenit^^ as the 

primary tool of literaiy act^ invention; _Thi8_is_a curious 

turn afbund^considering the histb^ of tfa& ieveicpment writ- 
tenJanguages.^ _ ^ ^ 

imposition of western European ^ucation on non-western, tn^ 
dian communities has resulted in the "empirical cumculum,*' a 
world view which represents a new tmiverse fat different from the 
traditional culture. The collective wisdom of the native culture is 
usually overlooked in favor of ^'proper'* academic subject niat- 



This original ess^ appearsii^ere in^print ior the first time. All rights 
resi^^ I^rr^^sioB to r^ri^^ 

lUetz is a Prri6£>&orof :EienientEDy and Secondary Education at Eastern 
Montana CoH^^, Billings, MT 59101. 
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ters;JdatenaL constituting tBe ^Iture's oial literature is often 
judged-unfit for use in the classroom. Yet^ it is said that **to 
understand a person (or a people) you must understand l^sjtheh*) 
memories'' (Old Polish Proverb). And it is the function of oral 
literature to both construct and preserve the culture's memories: 
its metaphor, its allegorical accountings, its structures which 
enable its^members to uhderstahd order aiid mysteiy in the 
universe. The oral literature of a culture is not about science, or 
the_ V'tniths of science^* ' but about truths which mark the 
si^fic^ce^bf human-existencB;^ It **speaks tfi^ languaj^ of the 
mind" (Frost, 1980) and structures the collective knowing of a 
people.^ ------------- -.- - - __ ___ __ ----- - - 

Itecentiy, attention to the structures of knowledge, both as 
mental models and as these appear as surface configurations in 
writing aiid speeci^ and attention to the structure of **story** or 
how we configure stones (Bower, 1976;^kintsch, 1977; Mandler & 
Jbhhsbxu 1977; Rumelhart, 1975), suggests that the natural, oral 
literature of a culture cpmmuhity or tribe may be much indre 
tHah simplistic and fnvblbus ehiertaihmeht of the vety bid and 
very young; ^aihSi^ bral literature brgahixes sets bf prbpbsitibhs 
which Structure in! brmatibn: _ Trifes Jiave understbbd the 
significances of their atones for genercttions, but injncderuiimes 
they have not b^n able to vtjrify or quantify these perceptions 
for a system of thought wliich values only whet can be counted 
and which categorizes the r.:it*laphor of the stories as fiction. To 
those who cannot appreher/S ihe value of the stcMies, in par* 
ticular, the loahher in which tr * * rultural definition of truth is sir*: 
bbdied. in the structures bf stcrii: :^ ithe roelaphbrical {uhctigh of 
stbiy structure the oral literature ofte^i appe^irs tb be bf littie 
real substance. _ _ _-_-_-- ______ _ _ 

James Hillman U975)r a JungiaiiLpsychdli^^ 
••story," •'storying" (the making of stories), stoiy structure, and 
the devices of stories in relation to human behavior and 
psychblb^, cl&fms the oral stories of a people stnicture its 
mythic and me, .^hbnc perceptibhs of the uiiiverae. He further 
cbiitehds_ that individuals whb cahm)t make stories jwhb lack 
mMtal^bdela Jt __:tbiy'') have diffi placing themselves 
and theh* experiences. in_a _glbbfid_ br_ universal perspective 
(Hiiiman, 1979). Stories U^ t&e^^ natural ordered 

place people in it, and estabUsh ;*sensibiftty V-rrw 
and "real" Collectively, the stories of a people organize thcm^t. 
Th^ are one way bf understanding about relationships between 
persons, events, and things. Their content aiid structure are 
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metaplidnc in nature— truths not appropriate for empiricBl 
analysis. In as much as stories constitute such *'truti^," they 
can, and often are, considered as sacred oral text. In some 
cultures, ritual and prbtbcbl still attend stbiytelling. For exam- 
ple^ many Indian stories can only be told during Winter, after the 
first frost of Fall and before the first thuhderstbrm of Spring. 

''Story'' as a mental ^ 

The mind creates, operates^ ahd refihes mental models or struc- 
turea of knowledge, which /lecbnfigure and then represent the 
nmvirse. Such mental mbdcQs constitute ways in which we 
* * know;' ' Pet _ j3 invent jnodela jwhich configure .memory for the 
propt:^rties things, P&ces^peo|de, crrcumst^ces^ex^^ 
relaticnships, causes, and effects. CRir models are 
truths which nmy be refmed and changed by data^from outside^ 
but whkh we also impose upon the world outside to verify what 
we think: we understand, We are successful, M individuals and as 
cbmihunities^ to the degree bur intenlalized models, private and 
collective, are reasbnibly good predictors <}f outside cir- 
cumstance. Paradoxically^ internal models can also make biitside 
cSoiinstanca. We see^and hear what we project upon the world 
around us (SiSth,1982t -^ _ _ _ _ _ 

**Story" is an invention ol tte hunian miBrfrTra k^ 
structure or an an idea in the form of a model or schema. It is a 
way of knowing, a way of org^mizing information, and is, by 
itself, a truth. The stmctures of stories are sub* 

structures of "stbiy.": Each wb-stnicture, or sL'i3:le story, 
recbhstructs a part of the cbsmblbgy of a people and a mental 
model in its own^right. Educatbra who have leanied to think bf 
"reafity " ii impHcaL terihs irn^t be inclinf^ to jreot^t the 
assertion that foUc st^es^tKa stories i3f_a i^ple^r-m^hLl^ol 
"real" educational significaiice other than-^ to pi^vide isd^ted 
exfRBriences or a 8|^al day or hour of "fun:" But such stories 
(even the Ukes of Hansel and Gretel, The Three Little Pigs^ and 
Red Riding Hpcxl) embody the cosmic <:dn^<m8nes^ culture. 
Aside frbm bringing a sense of unity, int^^ty^ and belonging to 
a__pebpLe^ the primary fuhctibh of "story" and stories is to 
stoicture £mc^_tb_cbnfina Me struct cultiiral 
contexts, Tbe-s^^ficcm^of^ t^n 
is a quite different matter from the hmited value placed upon 
them by educational cmricuia: 

Madeleine L' Engle (1978^ writes that oral (folk) literatures of 
many western European cultures were debased, hot because of 
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the advent of the prihtihg press jindifie^vailahiUt^ 
material _at tixhe when ieladvei^ few people could read^ bat 
b^ffuse of t& nse of rational thought in the 18th and 19th cen- 
toriesr the Age of KeB Jisni and the industrial revolution. •*Truth*' 
rame to be that which could be observed arid measured. Stories 
were, subsequently^, re|^rded Jis npthing more than fdblish, 
trivialities to be relegated to the idlings of children (ah unfor- 
tunate view of both children and oral literature). Stories which 
survived tjie reign of ratidnaiisni still, cbllectLvelyi^ provide Ji 
metaphor fi)r the cosmic consciousness which they^epresent^ar- 
chetypaL characti^^ iwicK^Eess;^ evHr innocence, gocdness^ 
f^Hshness, d^eption,- honesty); archetypal circumstances 
(beasts to be slain; hunger ta overcome; poverty to endure and, 
perhaps, to rise above; abandonment); archetypal human t»eeds 
(loving, success, security, safety); and archetypal jessoiis (don't 
be loo greedy, tricks often backfire, hones ty is better than 
cleverness, i>ebple have resixmsibilities to one another|. The stbiy 
structures, the manners in which stories are dr^nized^ iUustrate 
cultural truths repirdihg a variety oicrasereHectrelationsHps 
and umversal drders_(fo^ezcm and cyclesr wmcSngs 

and unmndBngs, (»^ta problems and resolutions, 

strate^es for soivmg problems). 

Stoiy patterns are also set in coi^igurations which conform to 
the sacred numbers of a culture. Series embody the prdef im- 
posed by a {^(^le upon the cosmos. Hopi cpsmolpgyi for instahcei 
is bas^ in the number foiir^ a sacred number (WatN-Si lBBSj^ and 
many Hopi stories are patterhed in sets of fours (MuUett^ 1982). 
The Hopi stbries "work" that way because that is the^iorrect" 
and "naturaLL order oL the Hopi world. T£e .stories^ create and 
cdnfim the natural jriter* z^^^ storiea represent reafities that, 
despitethe remaining influences of so-called "rational thinking," 
continue to shaps human behavior. The creative activity and 
thinking (especially literary) of a people is still centered upon 
very basic assumptions about the nature of the cosmos which 
rqyeiTi the stnictuie of the st^ 

The power of the mental model of "stb^" for making meaning 
2anhbt be overstated (Rumelhai t 1975; Bower, L976; Maaidl^jS 
Jdhhsdh,^ 1977; Smith, ISia^Meyer & Rioe, ig84j;^ S^^ 
ScoHra (i979[v an investigation wSch involved Northern 
Athabaskan children 'a retellings of stories from their traditions* 
found that individual ^hildien were able to imderst^d stories 
t^ld in other, mutually Aliiint^gible^ 

dialects, provided that th^ "knew" the stbiy in their own 
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tnnguages. They write^ "It is almost as if by undarBtancting 
everything but the words, one has understood most of the story'- 
(p. 1 J. They also found that western European collectors of 
Chippewa stones tended to restructure the stories from patterns 
of twos and fours (sacred: number 4) to patterns of three (sacred 
number 3)^ and to add or delete pbrtibns bia stoiy to fit their own 
notions. b£ how stories, slibuld work. Translation bf stories^ 
accorSn^tb the ScbUbns, requires as much attention to pattern 
astor/ords.^ 

: Smith (1982) suggests that eaui individual haa his or teer own 
internalized mental mbdel(sj for stbiy structure. If these are jdif 
ferent from the pattern(s) of an ehcbimtered story, the individual 
is like^ tb change the atbry tamake it cbnforin tb his br her own 
riiles^Jncfividufds tend toret^ not what was told^but what j£eir 
onm menUiLma^s «afi b31ow« The story ^toictura dmt is -'right 
and sensible'Vis the one that eadi^us knows best, and that, not 
surprisingly, will be the structural invention of our own cultures. 
A story that does not make sense ia not nonsensical; it simply 
does not conform to the mental model for std^ order that the 
Us tener has learned. Cbherence is imposed by listener's cultural 
models for "stoiy'^iMid stbries. :: 

Many western European cbll^tbrs of hbn-westerh Tories 
reconfigured themto cbiiformto th&tr own defimtibhs-bf ^ehsibS- 
ity_ These rewriting ^brts were usuSfy 3tructurai— omission or 
ins^tion of structuratdements in a native story to better accom- 
modate the story to those of western European origin, recasting 
of a four*pattemed story into patterns of three or five, and the ad- 
(Utidn of names and personalized infonnatioh to archetypal 
characters thought to be ''too simple.*' Silch changes were hot 
conscious and deliberate efforts to recbhstruct the entire 
literature bf a native culturerbut to_merely_''fii it"_Eere_ahd 
there^ Jbf_ the sake bf ' 'sensibility; " ^secL in the et&bcenSc 
assumption ttet theidealfor^ "prof^r" story was the western 
European model. Stories which "tailed" to conform to the model 
or ideal were, somehow, "unnatural," "wrong," and "didn't make 
sense." They needed to be >^stnictured t^caus^ of the cbll^tdrs' 
-'hidden'' assumptibii that stoiy sensibility and cbirecthess is 
based on exterior rules br truths which can be used as models tb 
''repair" faulty story structure. In such ''repiuj^" (usUec 
the native sense bf meaning and value tn the universe, as ^ven in 
the stories, is violated, Furthennoire, the stories come to be 
regarded (as they are ofton so regarded today) as nothing more 



than historical and ahthri^blo^cal curibsitiesL ani noL as 
evidences of models for a reality held in common by a people. 

- Many recent investi^tions of •'stoiy'' and behaviors related to 
teiiing, reading, and listening to stories attempt to describe story 
stnictujre— the way in which stories work. Rum^^ 
Bower (19761, ManjUer and Johnsoh (1977). Kihtsch (1977), and 
Stein and Glenn (1979) suggest ttet stories are gramm 
That isr sfcoriei have:* 'overall drgahizihg principles'* jvhich "can 
bejlescribed independmiij^of any^ven^cbnte & fiice; 

^^^^ 321)^xsmchA^ a sentence can be 

mappedin terms of its in^mal functions. The sentence structure 
"subject, verb, object- ' (agent, action, <>b}ect) can be described as 
existuig indijjendently of words which might be tised in the 
8tfuctui^''The dpg^ewe^ bones/' A given stdxy stnicture can 
also be mailed indq>endeQtiy of its content. Ahd« just: as 
sentence simctujrea jis_i^^ in meznbry are r^herative^ 
capableof generatit^an^unliimtednumb^ 
sentences^ stbiyJtaic&u^a a^ patterns^ memon^ ronaidc^ed 
capable of generati^g an unlimited number of stories. 1£e feet 
that people tell atories verifies the truth of the pattern in 
memory, and the fact that so many people us^^ the same kinds of 
structural devices, or similar devices t^ put itiibrmatidn m story 
otd&Ti established the conventionality of inentai models for oral 
stOTies. 

: That different ^tures generate stories Jirhich^re itriicturmy 
different, _ yet _simlar_with&_the_bMnSie8 -oL ihe cidturas; 
™^S^^ta thatjit^tt^modi^^f Yet the 

existence of similar story atructures in differentcultures, and the 
radstence of "story" itself in all cuitutt^s, indicates that j^<^ie of 
different backgkiHinds have managed to solve the siune 
probl«^m--^hpw to save anjd remember infpnxiatibn^in mu^^ the 
same way. Listening to children teU stories can help to identic 
the nature of the children's mental model for "story-' and the 
typ^s of cbnveatidns for ma^ 

invented (Sutton-Smtlu 1981 U The attempts of jchfldrei at 
mffin^ stories augg^t thatevm v^ ymt^g chH^^ re^^ize 
the need to^ structurf- information into stories in order to 

mocmb^ it bettco"^ ^ 

l^ere do mentfl models come 

The fact that ybun^childreni ai;par^tly ihd^ndehtly^ experi- 
ment with stoxy making suggests that "stbiy" is a primary 
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or^mizing pnnciple. whether it exists in the iimiof a single^m^ 
divichial or S the collective consciousness oi a people^^-Siory" 
and stones are. indeed, ideas that exist in the Jiuman wiad. AH 
human cultures, most likely witfimit collabbratibh. ••have" these 
ideas w mental lOodels. Where^the ideas come from is central to 
establishing the importance. perhapsL the urgency.^^^ 
preservation ttebugh practice of an oral literature; JLn particular, 
we must consider whether these ideas originate from withifi t^e 
coBective cbnscioushess of the culture, or whether they eSst inr 
dependently M the culture in the environment, waiting to 
discovered and iearned. While this distinction may seem on- 
necessary to tins discussLdni it is central to the nature of tkii: : 
te^ty of a culture's EtSature If the mental models for ''stciy 
and stories originate from SStffi the cultural "mindi" then they 
are genuine metaphoric constructs wHcR impose a * 'truth* ' and 
order upon the universe. And such ''trath^- though ;*^h^n^^^^ 
tific.^" is as real as any other and is a distinctfare naeaaui^bf the 
manner in which a pec^le think about then- world. It Jnst^ii, 
theseJdeas come from withdut, then any collection of storieacan 
be substitutedJdr those of a native culture, or a more •'scientificV 
lore can repSce the stbrieSi since the native stories represent 
••wrong'Vview& ofthaiiatural world. If literature exists simply as 
a device for providing empirical daii abcfut the universe, then a 
culture's meaiis of preserving its identi^ may not be sOTbusly af^ 
fected by the loss of its stories. And, perteps evai ^sto 
becomes a questionable or trivial way of organbdcqg information 
dni^ empirical investigations provide better modds. _ _ 

Interestingly^ most, if hot all mythologies, include stories 
which accountfor the_origihs of "stoiy" and stories. Such stories 
teU of spiritaalanimLysteridws encounters between {^pie and 
supernatural powers In wHchjiti^ ries, hence the idea of *'htory/[ 
are given as absolute cosmoto^s— tmths. In thes^ aca>unM.: the 
stories emerge instantly and whole jnJtha^Boah mind. The idea 
df "stdry^" and the stories themselveaare fi^sheiprddud;sin the 
very beginning. The^are delivered whole by tte first rho^i one. 
thefirstatdryteller. The stories are never -'ksftrned'' or assented 
from smalletbits and pieces, and. although they may evolve, they 
are never less Jfian complete. The cbstadldgies thus constructed 
are not envfronmental datiLte be learned; th^ are '/given." And 
they subsequently influence !?edple's perc^^tiohs and 
assessments of the surroundmg Jsr.:fiH;._Sidce so^^ 
verifiable, empirical answer to the question olwheo^ mch mental 
models come from, brigir. stories proviae explanations just as 
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reasonable as yaricms cbntemjk)raiy thTOries. In^&ct^ cultin-d 
lores may explain emergence of such mentaLmoclels as ''story' in 
a tnetaphprical manner cbnsisj;ent witt at least some cuirent 
''sci^tific-Md^s abont t&ejnature of costive development. 

Ti^ '^sdentificJo^^ theoretical explanations of the 

bn^ts-bfmented models. Since thep empinc^Ll worlds 
&d andxontinue to have such a significant impact dhJhaprac^ 
tice and the mtegrity of oral literatiires, some iiiightl>eSportant 
to consider here. To better undCTstand these ide^ let's make 
three assumptions about the Mtura J)t •^taowing." tbe first 
assumpticm is tMt knowl^^Jrutlw bi^ forms structures or 
patterns of (u-|^mz^ The second assumption 

is tha t m e n ta i mo defa exist as knowl^ge structures of high^ and 
Iower_oid^^and that higher oidei- structures jmore global, com- 
prehensive structures) serve to order and organize Idw^ i^rder 
(smaller concept) structures. In other wbrds^ JkndwIed^itoIc- 
turesare''nested/'sIna^erwith^ is 
that ie^^s do not make memones ot' 'facts' '^^ se, but of ex- 
penenc^s which at^ /^^ into structures. This wimld 

mesh that Je«^Qer Silo not "inow" things or facts, but drgahiza- 
tiott&Nor aire such organizations (knowledge structiires) made up 
of facts. They do not "house" of "cbnt^ facts," which. would 
sugge&t frameworks in which infoiraatibh is ^ttored^ instead, 
knowledge structures are veiy probably^ by themsdves; the con- 
figuration of information^ The structures, not "facts," 
are the f£u:ts^ or js^t is knb 

_Theh wheM_dbes"itary,'' wh stories originate as mental 
mod^s biowiedge structures? We will consider four contem- 
porary ideas which represent the^lbre of science: accretidh^Juh^ 
ing, creaHon, and invention. Each explains the. ^rigms of 
knowledge structm-es sbmewhat differently^ and each does not 
il^ssarily mean that thdjdtheni ?!re "wong^' ' 

Bumeibart and^^b^^ (i^ the pnjbism of the 

br^nj^r de^lbpment of new knowledge structures (schema taj 1^ 
proposing tfaroB possible means by which meiital models mighl 
develop: accretion, tuning (evdlutidn)^ and creation. Accretion 
presumes exist'^ ze of a precursor mental mbdS wHcfi nw 
••facts'' can be aiuiched. Tuning i»^er^ and 
refinement bf concepts' '_t]^ in the fur- 

the^^^equilibratibn'' or perfecting of an already-existing schema 
or modrf^ Creation sugggests that entirely new concepts can Ins 
generated through repetitious contact with a pattern br mcKid Jn 
the environment, a form of •'induction frbm experience." Creation 
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t?f liy new mental models, schemata, can occur ^ther by 
generation" or by "schema induction." Patterned 
' mvolyes development of new knowledge structures by 
..^i^dng the structure of an older, existmg mental model with 
n^ssaiy mbdificatiohs, a g)rm of ''l^rmng by ahiUbgyr' 
Schema ihductibh suggests that hew ^od difTeneht Jmowled^ 
structures are ihdu learaer'a_mhd prdvided such stnic- 
tu»aarej^peai;e<Lsulficue^ 

presenoe of pnor^owiedge a^ctures, and implicit in both 
theories is the notion that learners will evaluate and reconfigure 
wsw data using existing models. ''I^tterned generatipn" assumes 
that old structures exist from which new, similarly configured 
mental models are constructed. "Sfchema mductioh" asserts tl^t 
knowledge structures exist "whote'- in the ehvirbximeht^ to be 
learned "whole" through repeated contact and without m- 
t^erehce from other exisling^ models;. 

_A11 of th^ thiBdries^^^cSttg theori^a of mental or 
^Qwle^;estractu^s4sch constructive and interactive 
^centered on what happens inside the learner) except for schema 
induction, which is focused on what exists in the environment 
(outside the learner). The induction theory regards leornlrs as 
{Missive receivers of infoimaU^ ^d the patt«jia fnr ni^in jy ,ii i g 
that infonnatidn. Of the thMHes presratedr only 
iiiductidil'- address the problem of how eatiroly new men^ 
models <)rigihate. This ^'eh\irbDmetttafiat" -Vi^ that 
knowledge structu^^ esdat JJie en^ and that 
individuals Vieam* !_ t^se staictares; The * 'constructivist " view, 
OBL tSe other hand, hold^ tb«t learners ''construct" (invent) 
mental mcxtels by reconfigur ^ reN9i*^nizing data from the 
environment. AU other thcNSt ^ ^ AA^rit un^' for reconstructive 
activity centered upon esittin/.^ i^tiowjedge structures and do not 
account for the emergence of original (new) st7uctu»8; 

Bates (1979),^ however, posits a prcK^ss fc^ eme^^ceof ent^ 
ly new kiiowled^ aJructures consistent with the prmc^e of cbn- 
strj^i:Uoh. SJi& suggests that t& hew montd modeb, totally new 
cdxifi^ratiohs--of infomatibn^^ c^ from pr0Ead8ting 

inemo^,tfaat new constructs can be generated or invented by the 
mind using parts of existing knowledge structures and e^ 
whole in memory without intervention of siich mediating j^>ira- 
Uons as accretion, tuning, or patterned generatibCL Unlike 
Rumelhart and Norman's theories, which Uimt the eoiifigura 
of hew structure to conformity to the tfrahgemeht of the old 
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(aiid^ fdr some learhihg^ that may be soi. Bates' hotibn (related to 
oral language acquisition) aUdwi ihai ieaimef^ Jiteral^^^ imrent 
a>jnpJ^tejaew_stni<±ure^^ or raiding i^ nd recon- 

figunng bits of older structures. 

While the above discussion may seem somewhat lost from con- 
cerns rebited to culture and **stoiy/- it could not be more to the 
point. Th(3 environmentalist cbhtehtibh that individuals "learn*' 
whole patterns &bm the ehvirbhmeht pj-^es that tl[ie structure of 
the universe exists as ah external (jiith— sbmiethihg outside for 
the leanier to ^*absbrb:^^fbr sdeiicitd **discavi^ present to 
the world as^aJbetter trath^The constracti\ast position holds that 
^*^®^^^™fi?:::?P'^^^L^^^"' reality through the act of 
buil£ng and testing mental models. For the constructivist, truth 
is in the learners and is the learners' invention, or the invention of 
the coiiecti ve consciousness of a people. 

If a true ''natural order'* exists butside individuals as sets bf 
^yen structiu^s waiting to be learned^ then a culture, the cbllec- 
tiye community across many genera tibhs, develbps a Uterature 
which merely tells truth irbm aiiL envirbhmentid point bf jaew. 
Then, fblkjtnythblbgies ^CLberepl^^by^w^and better acienr 
tificiiata-asJt is discoveredLBuMf,^8t a cuk^ truth 
dL the- ^'natoal order'' comes from within the culture itself 
(through individual story tellers and audiences acting ac agents 
for invention and ^onst r uction of collective mental models), the 
emergent (oral) literature is, itself^ a cbnfigtiratibh which 
represents— is the sthictural embbdiment iJ— the collective 
wbrldview. Thus; the stories of it pMple constitute a greater 
truth^Hillman's "cosmic consciousness"— a trutb which 
transcends empiricism and which is not operating in the same 
framejof reference as ^ientlfic data. ---------- - - - - ^ - 

_ "Story, Vji form of J^^h^orway of knowii^ that is abo in tte 
learner, is a way of organizing tanguage into higher order pat- 
terns (for example: beginning, middle and end; setting category; 
problein development^ sequence of events or epi^Kles; i-esolutibh; 
cbiiclusibn). "Story" binds la^^^uage and events in the lives bf 
pec^le into an orderly, sei»ible, coherent higher brd^^ 
which can transcend time. "Story" gives greater value and mean- 
ing to mundane daily expenence^ rohhectixig the brdihaxy " to all 
of human existence; and ieveaHhg. the significance trivid! 
(Livb & Rietz^ 1986; p; 4)^-^ J^t iSummates and cfiSfiesV (Frost, 
i9B0)^liillncira (£97^^ that stories (the oral literature of 

a specific culture) represent the truth as a given culture might 
define it, that a culture's oral literature is really a colic^tive men- 
tal model for a realitj^^he cosmic consciousness bf a pec^le". 
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TfiQUgh the detailing of these two viewabftte origins of mental 
Sodela (hehaviorist and constanicUvist) may s^^esbteric. the 
distinction BetwMn tte two. for inst^ucaoniit pmposes, isjiot 
small. It is. in fact, at the heart of matter ■ vlich involve confron- 
tation of two sets of knowledge structures, truths, 
realities^cosmic constructs- >f two cultun-s. =« the 
imposition of a language and literature Upon one culture by the 
other. 

Where do "story" and stories come f rota? 

To iliscuss cultural ijdnsdousness and the manner in which a 
culture "saves" its cbUective knowledge of its worid-thrflugh the 
device of V8toiy^'J^itis h«:ess«iy^to 

chicken or the egg questibr bf the origin of knowledge str^tures. 
the mental modds by wfiich^people brganize information^ hrae 
related specifically to ^-sto^" and to stones. I accept 
Juhgian notion of the worH view/knowledge structure as m. 
Kereht in and originating from withinihe people of an individual 
culture (Hillman. 1975). Hillman contemteihetj^ people (a group 
withAibmmbh culture such as an Indian tribe) &lds a set of 
seeSnpy "innate" mental mcKiels in common^hatit uses to 
make stories;^ ht referi specifically to archrtypat featores of 
stories and themannetin which stories '>ork." Thrae moddsare 
mettptoric reconatructtons ox reoohfiguratidns of the rratuifl 
Uni^jtise. A people does not"learn" wtole stnictores or 
prganizatidns of information^ intact ftbm the "cnitside." but 
invents them, knowledge structures jarisei given this view, as 
ihventibhsbf the natural machinations of t j ej u m a n brain. They 
areJearMdi hbt from the outside, but created fromthe inside. The 
Sodelimerges in the mind first, before it can be used to make a 
surface cbhfiguratibh in the enwonment. — - _ 

Giveatlriaviesei "story" could be considered a mental nwdeliit 
vented and/or xonstruet«i by the huinan brain at some point to 
its evolution, and. the^tau refined and used to organize lo^ 
order concepts into more iMfiiMve, higher brder arrangements. 
"Stbiy." the original idea, couKLnbt have been learned from the 
ehvirbiiment. b«»UBe it did (andiloeslJiQi^ejast in the environ- 
ment independent of human construction^j^ Jnbre than does the 
structure of a textbook. It represents a hunaan Jiegd.jnot an en- 
v6oim(Bhtal fact. Someone had to tell the first story, and 
howwer- rudimentaiy it might have been, it either _ - 
reco^izable -drying." or it was not. It either was a 
story, representing the existence bf the idea in mtod. or it was 
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not; Before that remarkable moment, *'story'' did iidt exist in the 
environment waiting to be learned. **Story'' is a structure unpbs- 
ed by people upon circumstances, thiis investing daily ex- 
periences with greater: sensibility rf cause/effect relationships 
and number patterhs^ihherenLin t^^ stbfy.structure itself. Wasee 

atbry \* in daily events^ noL because *!stoiyA ' is in these event?, 
but because we-patitihere: We-*st^ si^ficance into our 
SveausingiMs device of our invention: **Story'' is a functiou and 
a dimension of **mind,'' It is very likely an ancient structure and 
constitutes one definition of "humanity." 

Immediate to the relationship between culture and "stbiy'' is 
the question of where such _an idea or knowledge structure as 
''stpiy'' might come from. Since the brigih of a mental model 
such as *-stbry" is a matter of sj^eculatidh imeianing: we do not 
know), what we decide to believe ab t the dn^s^f knowledge 
structures^ bi "stoiy^Lii*_*mnd^'! v»:ilLve^ inftaence what 
we do at curricular and instructional lev^is: 

tet us propose the following argument re^i^ding the origin of 
''story*' and of stories. It is a cogent enough explanation, and 
more reasonable than some. The idea of "story'' is e ntal 
model, invented whole and complete, by the humi; iiiind. 
Whether the anviromneiit (xinfuihS: it ceases to matter, smce^ 
once invented, it appears real in the world and cbnstitutea li 
structural metapbbr imposed upon circumstances tdboth under* 
stand^and remember them^ Tfie_viBiy existence of "itcry . as ^ 
idea,- a.^owiedge structure or mode^ i:onfirms it as a iruth. Its 
structure is a reafity in its own rightr and it gives a people a 
means of creatinjgsignificwce, sensibUity^ meanings and druer— a 
means of expUUiiing things and giving significimce to human 
existehre^ Stories might be thdught df as expenzne]^;s_jsv^ 
■*stdry/' People miike many atdne3^_afl df wHcS cdfldrm to the 
idea jol *!atd^" but jshacfi are Jdmewfaat diSerent £*om one 
another intmmUy^ Each story is a way of making "stoiy*' work, 
and each is a truth. Some stories are more easily told and 
remembered. These, perhaps, become conventional structures ^Dr 
stxiries we know today, llie more (k^ regul^ the 

sU>ry structure, the more readily the story can be remembi^r^ 
tDdwning & Lebng,r 1982f. And with the evdlutidir df r^olar 
forms— I can retnember ydurstdiy b^ause^I already kndw hdw it 
wdrks— stdries become (immunity property. 

Each oUturei^ihitscdUeciiv^^ aiset df cdhventidnal 

stdi^ atmctures (^^ddels^ cxeatesidfms whic^ihdu^ they_^ 
confdim to the idea of ''std^,** are somewhat unique. Bach 




culture's storied worldview . is .somewhat from the 

storied worldviews of other cuItiS^s.^EfieionJndiifth teacher can 
say to the Indian, "I can aee that you have stories, but Ldbn't 
understand how they work, and I don't know what they uaean^" 
So each culture s stories— worldview, reality— iiave internal in- 
tegrity and consistency, but are somewhat inconsistent with the 
stories i:^ another culture. Examination of stories, in fact, revi^s 
more consistency than one might exp^t^ assuming ind^ndent 
invention (MacDinald^i982t But huTiiah experience is^ aft«r all, 
human expeitenceriSiSm^jSiltures JSold archetypes, if not 
jStnict jres and number patterns^^m TOmmon _Siilt_eacI^^^ 
storied cosmology is a different ttiithr-a Sferent me^ 
These different truths invoke some interesting considerations 
regarding the conventional western Europee ^ curriculum. 

The traditional cttmcultiiii 

Much is presumec^ r>y the traditional curricidum^mde^ by 
idea of curriculumv c-bout what children know and what they 
should know. "The*' ctuticulum is not m innocent ordering of in- 
fbrinatibh for presentation to students. It is, in fact, a structuring 
oLreaUty^usiaiUly pre^ upon western EurotMsan assump- 
tions; Its primaqr content is the Ibr^ of science. It * 'views myth^|8 
an I^orantibrmulatibn of scientific lbre that cah:l>e jreplaced \^ 
[aj better scienSfieJonep^lFrdst, JfiSO, p.^J and f luls to verii^ 
the reality of the metaphor bi -atoiy- and structure; It 
divides the uni^ orse of inforniation into padatges mkl jieBvi^ 
them in a disembedded fashion. That is, students encor^^^rand 
--study'- knowledge pulled nilturJ^ nd/oa- 

linguistic cbntex t and treated: as an obtject, taken apart /zed, 
theiLreassemblad in a<K)htrblled, step by step fashion* , '-^ole 
be^ treated as hbthihg mbre than an additive c .dCtibi of 
parts* — 

But a currii;uium which nits the ^£ Bterature expediences 
especially stories that repi .ent the joative tttow^heritoge-^f 
the children, ignores many of the cental modds,^ the 
cbsmblbjical<>rder> aiid the metaphorical structure, which are the 
gift of the cultiire to its y ouiig and which many children bring to 
schbbL The knbwledge structurea of a second ciUtUre cannot 
replace oLBubatitute for tho^ the nativei culture .ithbUt 
jeopardizing the future bf the xiative bulture^ for the_ail^.!2'^_ is 
defined in those mental modds. The sbuoturea or mod^ &f tte 
sdlddl culttire, these differ from those of the home cultare,^ 
different, Th^ are not alternatives. Th^ can be teamed, but they 
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cannot tep^ ro the native knowledge structures^ Jn fact, Uttle 
attempt is made in schools^ libraries, or the average American 
home to give students ja^trong background in any oral Hterature, 
westeni^ 6t_ nbiirw?^3tern, which might help build trs.litibhal 
frames_o£ reference. 

-Sne primary responsibility of a people to itself is to gi veils oral 
literature (and with that Uterature, a most 

its cr^tive^oral language) to its children. Through^he stories; the 
children will learn the traditional Icnowledge structures, 
metaphor, and all^ry— the traths, which are the very substance 
of the stories, ChildrenJeam their place in the world and patterns 
oh which ihey can build their lives, these oral literature 
cosnadlqpes and Bfe patterns have proved themselves workable 
since Vatory ' bepsm and can outlive and conquer shbrt*Uved 
experiences and dead-end patterns, for example, of the modern 
drug and youth cultures. 

Justificaiipiis 

- intix»du^ion of oral literature into the standard curriotUum, or 
a restructuring of a curriculum to acxdmmodate aspects of oral 
Uterature experience is something : teachers aad: school ad- 
ministrators must do in a way which does not violate cultural 
constraints which attend the pradUce of that Kteratme^^TO 
school is hbt, of cburse^ che tf editibnaLsetUng fS t^ exercise of 
ah o:al Uterature, pprtiailarl^ or any part . consid& :d 
SMicre^i text; EarefSl ieseSch such effoits. 

However if schccls are to work in concert witii the community, 
they muKC rdnforce traditioiimi ways of I(K>king at the wbHd, 

Stories can serve the foUowingpuJi>osps in sc^^^ 

1. Oral stb ries frbm students' cti lfcttreg provide students with a 
sense of */iij^2iE^sllani* *beIongi^ and invest the truths 
of the^torieawittLunportance,^^ since schools convey notions 
of what is important and what is not simply by what they 
teach. 

2; Stories provide students with familiar "top level'' 
constructs or tnbd^s for text from which they can mbre 
ac^^rately construct iile^^ 

3. Stories provide language and literary J^bwJfed^ striictures 
which will support studerxtj^orta w^ 

4. Stories^ iii'^ELtbSJh^atudehta^ native ^inguages^ illustrate 
tte best^ ^ost ir^tive, most powerful elements that 
language and clarify the role of oral language as a literary 
medium. 
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5. Both structural and Ung^istia elements of ^ral stories can 
be used to support student efforts to write. 

6. Oral literature can be used to support development of a 
culture's original written literature. 

7. Dial stories are the most proper, sensible, coherent 
material ie present in print Un the native language) to 
beginning ieaders. 

8. Oral stories. bori-dwe<LJht<Q_ieading an writing ihstruc- 
cion, can be used to **mininiize_tfie_ differences' between 
OTal and written forms of expression^ ___ ____ ___ __ 

9. Older students can discover that written langua^aaa^^not 
the same as their oral I^^nguage count^arts. Contrary to 
the idea that writing is talk converted to print, students 
cah^ by actually telliiig stories, leani that oral language en^ 
cbdies entirely different images, a diifereht message aiid 
reaUty^ Ui^ written lahgu 

id. ThexuitmSi cosmology can be preserved through preser- 
vation of its oraI_£tef atm'i;^ Barring Ablations of Uterary 
ritual and protocol, the schootoHer s access for children to 
the oral traditions of the culture. - - - - - - 

1 1 . The power of the native language to encode cultural truths 
C9h ^ ; preserv'ed through the active maintenance of the 
r>ral .^terature. : _ 

i2- Cultural views of the ••order of things," cdhteht sub- 
ji'jiiL matters,, can be presented: in tandem with views 
presBnted _in_ teiibo' a c'ds^rbbms thibugh 
systematic employment o£ bral^tonas; Etbries. could also 
help students to Setter leffirnieg^Cff class xcmtent 
is not to suggest that tiie stories exist to serve the cur- 
ricuium. 

13. Oiier students can exarune the imow!edge structures of 
their respective cultures by considering the nature ^^nd 
brgahizauan of the o ral stories. : 

14. Stbrier^an serve as central points^ for practice and 
development of^thei skills: cbmptitatibcu sp^iUng^ Usteh- 
ing, readings writing; creative d^-^ rr/<itfc8 and movement, 
music, and the visual arts. - - -izz^-- 

15. Stories can provide students with a family set of strac- 
tures against which to examine their worldview and the 
wbrldviews of other cultures. 

^ ahndged e? Jrri^mlum 
The following lists of objectives are oxcerpted fr^m a more 
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cdmpi^heiisiye construction (Rietz^ 1982). The format is conven- 
tibhal in design in that it represents aii attempt id brin^ 
practicejtf hative_dra!_liiCTatur^^ the forinal educational set- 
0nce a^n, constra rits of cultuxai rules governing practice 
of the literature must prcjvail in deterriiining how much, when, 
and where any of these objectives could be implemented A viola- 
tion of a literature and its riUial practices just tpnieet curric ^lar 
goals would be unthinkable. If such violations of literary practice 
wbild occtir by bringing the literature into the school; and if the 
fac^ of formal schooling jUso has^ negative impact lapim the abili* 
of tJie eultureib reach its young people jvlthitsiiterato^ then 
. "-ji eniir£_cQncepLQf Joj--nalednM^^ bears reexamination. For^ 
m^ education should not separate children from their cultural 
and literary heritage. 

Primary Program (K^ 1^2,3) 

Appreciatibh of Uterature and th^e devdopment of eventual 
adiilLcbmpetence withLliterature depends Jargely upou early. ex- 
penence&ifflc&cn have with or^^ wntten literatures. Early 
ti^rary development mjuires exposure to a variety of literary 
forms and positive and successful experiences with "story" and 
other genre. From sur;h experiences, children learn to predict the 
grammars aiid t^havidrs of different types of literary forms and 
develop a f^JUhdatibii of expectations for the patte^r^. That foun- 
dation of Uteraiy expectation is the readings and the necessaiy 
fi* step for later exiH^riehces wilIj and stud. ' jf longer and more 

JSi^ialized pieces of Uteratu^ 

.During pnmat^years^^post^^ 'story - is of iinm^ateimr 
pbrtance. ChHdrei^will ctevelop a sense of "story" by listening to 
both oral and written stoiies, by participating in dramatic ac- 
tivities based upon familiar stories, and by interacting with 
stories and with literary pattenis through talking aiid storytell- 
ing. Children wiU learn to cpiitrHol language forms and stnv^turis 
of ihcreasingly greater sbphisticatiph by using language withiii 
"story/* vidU le«^ to predict a variety of story gramznars^^ will 
becbrne fahiiiiar mtb archetypes within "story/lihd wilLfeMhid 
use "stoi^" and other Uteraiy foi^s for development of language 
and fitera^ pfiy. 

Two cautions are important to development of literary ex- 
periences for young children. First, i^ections found in comn^ion 
basal readers and in most supplementary reading teac^iing 
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Siteriala are riot literature, either in ternaa of their ongins_m_a 
Uteraiy tradition (oral or written) or in terms of iHeir intent. They 
are. by comparison t« genuine stories, discontinuous^ stmctural- 
ly chaotic. andmetephoricaUy cbnfu if not empty. They pro- 
vide Uttle. if any insight into the sighificanc^ of human exiatence. 
arid they give Uttle f aundarion for exp«:tation for story behavior 
arid shape. Second, primary children are not ready to "study 
Uterature. They are ready to develq^ the fundamental memory 
fo^ Uteraiy pattern and behavior upon^which later Uteraiy study 
caaM built. That fundamental memory informed through ex- 
perience_and activity. Literary study cannoL be substituted for 
literal ei^rience. and study of stories will not pro\ade the sense 
of ••story" produced by accumulated experiences with stories. 
IJstemng (oral Utera 

A. Stoiy^Bi^. Students will: ^ 

1. listen to oral stories from their culture's oralixadition. 

2. listen to arid participate in cumulatiye-type stories and 
the internal language play provided by additive se- 
quences. :i::izz-z z z ; ; 

3. listen to and participate in event substitution stories. 

4. listen to and participate in^ve^ repeat type stories. 

5. Usteri to and participate m snigte problem ^p^^^^^^ 
stories cbritaiiiing non-repetitious event sequences. 

B. Sbiig Shapes, Studenta^ part . _ 

1. additional types of language developriierit songs, singing 

gariies^ and dances. zzz z : z _ 

2; songs arid singing games from their Hterary culture. 

C. Poetry. Students will: - - - 

1. Usten to and (when appropriate) participate in poetiy of 
their Uteraiy culture. 

2. Usteri to ami (when appropriPtej ps-rt. j poetry 
m^iiatioris from the Uterature r culttMS. 

£. UsteriLtoind participawc in sm.i ' - /timg pmes which 
provide repetitious and predictable patterning: 

D. Riddles, jokes* and gaine». Students wift:.- - 

1. experiarice arid participate in appropriate riddles, jokes, 
and^Bmes from their Utera^ j ^ = :=z 

2. experi^ce^^Lparticipite iri aK>rc^riate riddles, jokes, 
and ^mes from- other litSSiy aUtt _ 

3. experience riddles, jokes, arid gariies as forms of inven- 
tive I&riguage play. 
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4, lerai to create language and to piaj^ w:tH literary fbriii 
within the frameworks of riddles, jokes, and games. 

iisitenii^ (written literature^ 

A, Oral Literature in Print. Much oral literature been record- 
ed in print Although oral literature^ loses much of its integrity 
when presented in prihti^ it jaoea_ retain its general grammatical 
shape and can be used to help children develop a sense of sfiry 
shape arid behavior.) 

1. AEJtems— see listening objectives given Tor Story 
Shapes. 

B, Riddles, rhymj^jokes^^^^^ and sdtigs. StiH-nts will; 
1. listen, to Hnd participate in use of wriftth language 

games^^nj^. riddles, mes. and jokes. 
2: pby with langua^ witiur* the frameworks ol language 
games and experience repetitious language patterning 
practice within thein. 

TalK^Stude'^t^ -viil: 

1 . retell stories from oral and written traditibas^ _ 

2. display a growing control of story grammSa and 
character development with rep^teir«ffiig^^riences. 

3. tell persdnai event stories— be able to do autebio^aph- 
ieal or anecdotal stdrytellirigs;_ 

4. chanti sihgi teU ;JTLvent.jmd piay with oral language in- 
yeritibris arid re^a^ patterns in songs, rhymes, and 
lai:^agejplay games, 

5. l^n to tell jokes and riddles apprq)riate their levels 
of development and sense of humor. 

6: play oral language games. 

7. participate in development of apprbrHate voicing ior 
pr^^sentetibn of reader's theater scripting of select«l 
stdrfes, 

8. participate in iriveritibri. tevelopnient and extension of 
dramatic iriventibn and ston' invention. 

Writing. Students will; 

1. be encouraged to retell stbricsi^ jokes, language ^mes. 
1 ahct rather literary fbrmsLii^writirig. 

2. be encburagedldsel^t md copy various oral language 
stbrii3s_fiML their awn^ personal use. 

3. i^icipate Jri writing reader- s theater scripts from 
original written and oral Uterature materials. 
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4 eticouraapEsl ta copy their ^iguage inventio " - 
during oral literature experiences. ----- - 

5. use oral litea-ature materials and inventions as a ^r^ * 
f(H- cc^ywbrk, letter fdrmatidn development, and practi,:e 
of vwibus sentence structuin;s. 

6. be encouraged to create and invent stories and other 
forms of literature based upon or extensions of shapes 
learned through oral language experiences with literary 
forms; 

Reading. Students wiU read: 

1. stories and jbther fbnns of literature first experienced 
through oral language acti^Hty. 

2. dictations given during talkihg-but of '>ral literature and 
personaLatories. 

3. &r^iage inventions done during language games and 

songs. -1 ii::zi: : i l 

4. their copywork— forms of oral or vmtten Hterature 
select^ for child reproduction. 

5. reader's theater scripts based upon oral and/or written 
Uterature. 

6. various forms of pbetiy introduced through oral language 
activity. 

7. their literary inventions. 



Jntermediate g^de^ students are ready for banning ex- 
periences with Bterary_ .study ind literary awa^nesa. Since 
awareness of what literature is and how it^woi^ must ^ built 
upon what students know, study of literature to know- about it 
must 1>B predicated upon literary experiences that have gone 
before. Since students wUl^me to the middle grades with a sen^ 
of "story/' a variety of literal experiences, and exppstu'e to 
several Uteraiy genre^ they will be ready to study or "look at" 
those litiarary fbrms^and e^ and ta ''know about'- them, 

- One £hmension;ihen^bi 'lit^aturel\ in the middle grades wiU 
be designed to develop coniciour ^rowlec^ c^^ 
students in various examinafeus a! fit«ature and^litoaiy ct- 
periencc. Students can be exp^tt^ to learn about spedfic genro 
and 8toiy_ pattern aiid to recogtiire and discuss archetypal 
fiBatures of familiar pieces of literature. Th^ can also tegiti 
rudimentary examination of questibni? related to evolutibn bf 
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Uterature and to culttifaj atld perso^r. • piilposes for literature. 

A secf'tid dimehsibn of "literature"' in the middle: grades is in- 
troduction of extend^^ xnbre sophisticated^ and specialized 
forma of Ut^ratiLr . Student^can begin to heir akid develop exj^- 
tations for ^teraiy lorms they wiU study in later grades. These 
forms are to be introduced in'* - :^tudents' experience, but not 
deliberately into the rtudent's awareness. 

Materials fleeted for literary study should be those for which 
students have developed a degree of expectati^^ and con- 
trbl^thbse th&t were introduced in primary grides. All study 
should focus on literaiy forms students wiU recog^ 
Basal i^eader_^d bth^ r^ materials are not ap- 

prbpnatefbi^ for Btei^^ study. 

J^ i^twials for BUrj^ ^houid be those that will be 

stodied later. Initial student contact with a given piece of 
literature is not to involve study, and study is not to replace in- 
itial experience. 

A. Story Structure, Students will: 

1. examine and trace orderings of events within familiar 
stories. 

2. compare and contrast event sequences ih/betweeh 
several farniUar stories. 

3. identify stories which have similar event sequ jhce pat- 
terns. _ __ 

4. cBscover -event sequence " typ^js" or "categones" into 
s^cfa-fentifica- stories fit. 

5. identify general story shape. 

6. discover that "story "^its general slutpe and the pur- 
pose served by that shape^is cdmmdn to ruany 
cultures. 

B. Archetypes within Story. Students will: 

1. examine the kinds of Ty>opie and anima^^ tiiat populate 
familiar stories. 

2. discover that ^)edfic dLi- 
filreht stories. 

3. discbvei- that specific character types occur in stories 
fi^nLmany dif&rent cidture 

4. examme sto^^f^£etypesJbhatJ*ecur in ?naxiy_ifif&rent 
c^^esr--J^ eump^r the- 'Cinderella'' archetype, the 
' 'Rumples tUtskin'' archet^. 
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C. Theme in Story. Students will: 

1. eumine the purpose of ''stoiy'' from personal and 
cnUtural p^sp^tives. 

2. examine ^•sibry" as a veliicle for cari7ihg important 
cultured messages;^ 

3. identify cultural messaj^ witHn^ atoiy. 

4. identify personal messages witWn story; 

5. consider the importance of personal and cultural 
messages within story. 

6. consider the importance of "story' ' as a structural vehicle 
for canyihg messages. 

b. Mood in Story. Students will: 

1. learn to recognize character moods within story. 

2. learn to identify and describe the general mood or fee : ;^ 
of a sto»y^ L L : 

3. identify shifts in mood or feeling wthin story. 

4. idehtif^ cues to mood and mood shift within story. 

E. Story Cbmpirispns. Students will: 

1. examine and compare stories originating ixi their oral 
literature tradition r/ith stories brig- :ating in other tradi- 
tions, :: : : : 

2. companB oralBtdilea authb^^ collectively by a people 
isatfa stories-autfabred bj^bne person;. 

3. develop a Beginflng ahHity^ recbgmne bagnaHyr 
autho^d work as different from coHectively-authored 
work. 

4. consider the role of author compared with that of 
Sibryteller. 

F. Story traditions. Students will: 

1. discover tte' oral literature experience as ritual. 

2. examine adme oral literatuz^storytelling rituals. 

3. exaniine the -ble of stb 

4. eximme the oral literature rituals of their oilture. 

5. cbnsiderbm a culture selects and trains a stbiyteller and 
rdate sameLtb JSot cult^ _ _ _ 

6. be able to desoibe how a stbiytetlmg ic done in their 
culture. - 

7. be able to describe the rules which pertain to storytelling 
in their culture. 

G. StoiytelUng. Students S^t: _ „ _ __ 
1 . develop and tell stories t o children in the primary grades. 
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2. develop Htual tb accompany their stbiytellihgs. 

3. understudy a local storyteller. 

H. Litenlttire as Play. Students will: 

1. consider that hterature is a fdrrn of play. 

discover what it is that people play with or at when they 

do literature. _ 

/ r^upeiience famliar stones so th identify the 

**play** witSn them; (Why are they fun?) 

. Authors of Jteraiun^. Students vnll: 

1. consider the purposes-aJiteratOTe^r^e& _ 

2: consider the motivations that cause people to tell or to 
write stories. 

3. ' rieet' ' and examine selected authors and storytellers. 

A. ta)j£ to storytellers in their own community. 

5. consider themselves as an author or storyteller^ examine 
personal motivations for telling and writing stories, and 
look at audiences for which stories are written or told. 

Extensions bt Uterwry stn^y 

A. Wnting. Students 

1. e^a^ in writing exercises as extensions of literary 

stu^. 1 z 11:1: z-_-z---_ 

2. be encouraged to create original literature. 

B. ReaS^;. Students^ wiH: 

1. ens^qse in-appropiiate reading exercises as extensions of 
literary study, 

2. be exurouraged to reread familiar (prinrary-intrcduced) 
literature for jiterfiy study. 

3. bi encouraged ta find und i^d new pieces of literature 
that lall into familiar literary categories under eiamina- 
tibn. 

C. TaUdng. Students: will be encouraged to: : 

1. describe and discuss discoveries made during literary 
study^ 

2. teil stories i'nd redte other &vorite Bterary pieces. 
(Memorization is not to be enforced.) 

3. develop an oral literature repertoire and share it with 
bthera. 

i). Listeiiiiig. Students will have the opporti!^ty to: 
1. liiteii to local stoiytellei's. 
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2. tatti^indintenoew adults in the cbmrhuhity about the 

titeraturetm£Ubns^ of their people. 
X listen to taped literature: 

E. Playing. Students will be encouraged to: 

^ . Riid stories, riddles, rhymes, ^mes, and jokes and share 
these mth others. 

2. ihventJiterary play of their own and to share their in- 
ventions with others. 

F. Content Ai^ {i^imections. Students wilL 

1. be exix>8ed td literatore that also teaches content. 

2. be ena)uraged to id^tify tke content of stories and 
Qt^ Hteri^ material 

3. ident£^ thia r^nt€3it withinjthe literature of their culture 
and -co^ider iha ii^pcirtance of that content to 
themselves and to 3^ pwple 

4. identify stories (espedaHyl^ as carriers of information 
and conteuQt -<-storii» m ^chere. 

5. expmence selected and appropriate piec^ of literature 
integrated into content ar^;&. 

G. Predicttitg end Conipr^eraioa M^to^g; S^denta^ffl^ 
1 ieuGyrii tc predict story shape, content, and outcome 

before load during reading a^ 

2. dev^c^ a sense of awpu*^^^ of their understanding of a 
pk-^j^ of literature during rplding and: listening. 

3. l^'<.n^ M a^ i^rMna^ and gi^:ai^-mean^ 
qrr^ions during_x^dingmid^ 

4. le^^rn to '-taHc^ ^t^*_t&e&_ peroept&itt^ story^and 
x^; i^.^l^tandings of ^xrisg r«^&^tmdL Bat^^^;- 

5. ^ l^y monitor tb^/r ^.warenera of omse/effect rdation- 

8k^^^i ^ r^vi^ ^ifii^ «in^ 

6. lei' - ^ „^. .r^toi. ?^ /elate what ttey already know to 
cbinpi-ei: .i3idn of stoty during reading aii^ l^tening. 

7. l^irii stratifies for devek^ng Mmprehenura of a piece 
of - Iiteratu»: quiMfcu»mng tei^bniqu(^»i refiBning to 
pigyidus- tmt^ i^i^M g^ jtot ativr (MfflicluiioM^ uiis^ 
later te^t ib covS^^^^^ ^x^&v^ t^^d^^g 
unclear text . I'etuming bter witiK additional infor- 

^ maiidzL ^ 

8. le^ to ffftlf-ATiiminft fnr jBJf-kfigfwiwigB monitoring, 
iiibw do ybii kiibw wfaat ynu know?!i 

9. learn to use the REQUEST meth<xL ^ 
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L UateiL to pa^dtpate ia activities related to longer 
pieces of oral iiteratur<«. 

2. lia^ ta stories wit'ti more involved plots, with two and 
t\aee probiem structures, with sub-plot structures. 

3. listen to roUections of stories that feature one 
character^ for example. Raven. 

4. listen tb-slones whose structures are non-repetitive; 

5. lis^n to EPIC stories 

6. be introdui^Liastones containing adult levels of humor 
ancLa^ial commentary. 

7. fisten to ^bal histories and accountings, family remem- 
brances, and biographical arid autdbidgr^phical ttJ^-Z f^ 
of <:ommunity members. 

8. listen to additional and extended pbetf ' 

9. listen to riddles^ rhymes, jokes, t , iwislers; 

lingua^ ^Bunes, singmg ^mes, and dance? appropntte 

to their level M develbpmehL __ 

10. see and listen Jtd_ available fwms of dranmtic ac- 
tmty^th^ provided by the activities of the older 
students: 

B, Liileniiig (Written Litcratiirej, Students TBaa iisten.Co: 

1. sh<Mt stmy, short novel, epic story, and multi-problem 
plbtiiibn^fbmi - 

2. exte^eo and more fonmtal and complicated forms of 
pcKfcry^^ - - ^ 

3. biographiGBil and autobiographical material. 

4. tnbal histories wd accountings. 

wribal and fiunily remembrances, if recorded in print. 

6. histpncal fiction. 

7. local, r^oiial, aiid hitipnal fictibn. 

8. language play forma: gHmes,_ riddles, rhyro^as. jokes, 
tongue twistera^ f^i^^sing^ ^mes, and dance.'; 

9. fbrms bf dramatic bterature. 

C. TalHng, Studente wi^^ 

1. retell selected piebes bf Uteratun^ihatih^^ haveJtesvd; 

2. exr jnd and elabbrate upon £amilic±it^tes^ invent and 
t^ stc^s^aml ^^^^my^^^^^^i^^i^s. 

3 . M biggrapKca^and jutobiograpfaicai teUini^, 
4; recount sdected portions of tribal history 
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5. participate in oral language ^mes, chanting, singing, 
singing games and dances, riddlihgs, rhyinihg, joking, 
and tongue twisters. 

6. participate in group poetry cliantings and recitations. 

D. WnUng. Students willL 

1 . take dictations frbin yiunger students. 

2. take dictations of tribal tettinga and histories: 

3. take dictations of biographical and autobiographical 
tellings of community menlb^^^ 

4. develop written extehsidiis of familiar stories aiid sotigs. 

5. chart language inventions made during language gaine 



6. make data collection jcharts. of anecdotal information 
collected from community members: ^ z i z n 

7. develop reader's theater scripts and other dramatic ac- 
tivity formats for origimil material or for familiar 

- stories and poems. 

8. develop written extensions of familiar stories. 

E. ReadUng. Students will read: 

1. other student-produced written mateHal aiid literature. 

2. dictate materials. 
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